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CHAPTER I. 
MR. GIRDLESTONE’S HEIR. 


N THE neighborhood of Bishopsgate 
Without, and only separated from that 
noisy street by a narrow lane of lofty ware- 
houses, stands an old square. This square, 
which is mostly composed of fine mansions, 
was once the very centre of fashion. Here 
was to be found the ancestral home of more 
than one aristocratic family; it was here 
that the Countess of Devonshire—some two 
hundred years ago—lived and died. It was 
here, as we are told by Stow, the best of old 
chroniclers, that ‘‘ Jasper Fisher, free of 
Goldsmiths, late one of the six clerks of the 
Chauncerie, and a justice of the peace,’ 
built for himself a magnificent residence. 
He laid out his grounds in regal style with 
pleasure gardens and bowling alleys, for his 
guests to wander in and listen to the songs 
of birds; even ‘‘ the Queen’s Majesty Eliza- 
‘ beth did lodge there.”” No wonder, then, 
that crowds of the nobility and gentry came 
_to visit Jasper Fisher. His hospitality and 
extravagance might almost be compared to 
that of an eastern potentate; a calif could 
scarcely have been more ostentatious. But 
“ Fisher ’’—so the story goes on—‘ being a 
man of no great calling, possessions, or 
wealth, and being indebted to many,” was 
unable for any length of time to keep up so 
large and sumptuous anestablishment. He 
retired once more into private life; the place 
gradually fell into wreck and ruin; and so it 
came to be called ‘‘ Fisher’s Folly.” 
One autumn evening, some years ago, a 


young man entered the precincts of Fisher’s 
Folly and looked keenly about him. At that 
time the place was the home of merchants, 
who had their counting-houses on the 
ground-floor. The man had the appearance 
of one who had recently landed from a long 
voyage; he wore a rough overcoat and 
waterproof hat; and his fresh complexion 
and bright eyes spoke eloquently of stiff 
breezes on a briny sea. His face expressed 
as he glanced about something more than 
mere idle curiosity. ‘I thought I should 
have remembered the old house,’”? he mut- 
tered to himself: ‘* but I was only alad; and 
one house was the same as another in those 
days. I didn’t know then what I know 
now; and he walked round the square, 
peering up at the doors and down into the 
great areas, dismal and deserted, and faced 
by rusty iron rails. Presently he stopped 
opposite a corner house. It was the largest 
in the square; it had two windows on'.each 
side of its massive door, and five windows on 
the stories above. In the roof was.a low 
smoking chimney; and in the deepening 
gloom this chimney, with a round garret 
window on each side, had the appearance of 
a shapeless monster, as it seemed to the 
young man, staring down over the parapet 
when he looked up. 
As he was on the point of turning away 

though the front door of this mansion stood 
invitingly open, a gleam of light in the 
windows overhead attracted his attention. 
He stepped back, and stood in the roadway 
with an eager expression on his uplifted 
face. The light moved swiftly about, glim_ 
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mered dinily in the five windows, and pres- 
ently became concentrated in the one above 
the front door. In the bow of this middle 
Window, inside the room, stood a large lamp 
=unlighted: This lamp, raised upon a 
pedestal, was peculiar. It had the appear- 
ance of a lantern suspended under a gilded 
dome, the dome being supported by foliated 
pillars. The whole ornament, as far as could 
be seen at that distance, was a remarkable 
piece of workmanship. And while the 
young man stood there looking up, as if the 
lamp were of exceptional interest to him, the 
figure of a girl became apparent. The girl, 
carrying a taper in her hand, stopped before 
the lamp. The lantern was soon lit; and 
the brightness from it fell upon her face. It 
was a vision of beauty—an exquisite appari- 


_ tion of loveliness, upon which the lamp threw 


a pale subdued light; and then an arm was 
stretched out, the curtain drawn across the 
window, and the lamp and the lovely face 
had vanished. ; 

The young man now went up the steps, and 
found himself in a large hall, with a broad 
oaken staircase beyond. Upon a door on 


-one side of this hall was written in white 


letters upon a dark panel, “ Girdlestone, 
Carter & Co.” After a moment’s hesitation 
and a glance up the staircase, as though 
another glimpse of the enchanting face were 
possible, he opened this door and found him- 
self in a dingy old counting-house, where the 
clerks, five or six in number, were seated on 
high stools, as if to get light, when any came 


- that way, from the barred and dusty windows 


behind them. They all looked up when the 
visitor came in, like so many automatons, 
and then looked down again. 

‘Ts Mr. Carter within ?”’ 

A clerk came forward. ‘ What name?” 

“John Westcott.” 

The clerk opened a door on which was in- 
scribed “* Mr. Girdlestone ”’ in faded letters. 
The room into which he stepped was in 
darkness; but the clerk lighted two antique 
candlesticks on the high mantle-shelf. He 
then placed a chair for John Westcott and 
disappeared. Westcott’s expression of curi- 
osity increased. The room had a mysterious 
and neglected appearance; there were many 


signs of its not having been occupied of late. 


The desk was covered with dust, and dusty 


cobwebs hung in the corners of the walls and 


across the chinks in the closed shutters, as 
though even the spiders had forsaken the 


place. A few sheets of paper lying upon the 
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desk were as yellow as old parchment; and 
the ink in a pewter inkstand had evidently 
dried up long ago, with the tip of a quill pen 
sticking there, as if the hand that had dipped 
it had ended the records of a life and had 
vanished. 

John Westcott sat down in the chair— 
probably Mr. Girdlestone’s—facing the old 
desk. His eyes wandered searchingly into 
the deep pigeon-holes and over the brass- 
handled drawers, quaintly designed with the 
heads of satyrs. Suddenly he glanced up. 
An antique picture—the portrait of an old 
man—faced him; it was hanging over the 
mantel-shelf between the two candles; and 
the eyes seemed to him to express extra- 
ordinary cupidity. Westcott moved from the 
desk, lifted one of the candles from the 
mantel-shelf, and, shading it with his hand, 
examined the portrait with acute interest. 
‘¢'Yes,’’ said he, in an undertone, ‘it is the 
face I remember. There is a look of insati- 


able greed in those searching eyes—in the | 


hollow cheeks and wrinkled mouth, And 
what expressive hands! Why, yes, they 
seem to be grasping imaginary gold! ” 

While he still stood gazing at this paint- 
ing, as if unable to take his eyes from it, the 
door opened, and the clerk requested him to 
“step this way.”” The room which he now 
entered had a cheerful appearance. It was 
well lighted, and a bright fire was burning in 
the hearth. Upon the rug, with his back to 
the fire, stood a somewhat careworn-looking 
man of abotit forty-five or fifty. He stepped 
forward, however, with a pleasant smile on 
his face, and held out his hand to the visitor. 

“Well, John,” said he in a cordial tone, 
‘+30 you made up your mind at last to come 
to England. You have done well, and I am 
delighted to see you. But what has hap- 
pened? I have been puzzling my brain ever 
since your letter came to hand. ‘John 
Westcott ’—as I could not help saying to 
Marian—‘ has got some surprise in store for 
us.’ And Marian was somewhat of my 
opinion.” 

If a sign of embarrassment crossed West- 
coti’s face as he drew a chair towards the 
hearth, it escaped Mr. Carter; for that gen- 
tleman had bent down to stir the fire in a 
brighter blaze, as though to give a more 
cheerful appearance to his welcome, and at 
the same time to hide the slight tone of re- 
proach in which he spoke. The merchant 
was evidently one of those men who, when 


having an unpleasant duty to perform, are 
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glad to get it over as agreeably as possible. 
The young visitor, after a quick glance about 
the room—as if reviving his memory, as he 
had done in the square and Mr. Girdlestone’s 


office—quietly remarked: ‘‘So it seems 


strange to you that I should care to revisit 
my uncle’s old home ?”’ 

“Indeed, it does,” replied Mr. Carter 
frankly. “I had concluded, long ago, that 
no possible motive would induce you to re- 
turn. Has there not been more than one 
strong reason, during the last fifteen years, 
why you should come back? But you have 
all the while remained abroad.” Receiving 
no reply, Mr. Carter went on. ‘ Was there 
not the prospect of a partnership ?.”’ said he. 
“ Did not Mr. Girdlestone, as we wrote and 


_ told you, seem to set his heart upon having 


a relation in the house? That did not bring 
you home.” 

“T had chosen a profession,” replied 
Westcott. ‘‘ Even the certainty of inheriting 
a large fortune by working at the desk could 
not tempt me to retire from the navy. I 
had a passion for the sea.” 

‘* Well,” said Mr. Carter, half apologeti- 
cally, ‘‘ perhaps I ought not, you will say, to 
express any opinion on the subject. Your 
refusal to come into the business led to my 
promotion. Mr. Girdlestone, despairing of 
getting you to join the firm, made me a 
junior partner. But was there not another 
reason, a far weightier one, for a visit to 
England a year ago? And still, John, you 
stopped aWay.’’ Mr. Carter looked, as well 
as spoke, reproachfully now. 

“You mean,” said Westcott, steadying his 
voice, “‘at the time of my uncle’s death.”’ 

** You received my letter ?”’ 

“Yes; at Madras. You told me that he 
had left his property—except your share in 
the business—to your daughter Marian. It 
is she, as I understand, who is now the 


, Senior partner in the old house.” 


A slight smile passed over the merchant’s 
face. He had censured the young man so 
far as, in his opinion, his conduct merited 


reproof, and on that point his conscience was — 


set at rest. ‘* Yes; Marian is senior partner. 
That is the position, John,” said he. 

For some moments Westcott pondered 
deeply. Mr. Carter,’’ he presently said, “I 
have no wish, as you must know, to dispute 
my uncle’s will. He made me a generous 
offer, and I refused. Had I fallen in with 


his views, instead of opposing them, I should 
have been made his heir.” 


Unquestionably,” said Mr. Carter. 

‘“ Fifteen years ago,”’ continued Westcott, 
“I was very young. I had no judgment; I 
was all activity and impulse. But I have 
now—at least, I hope so—arrived at years of 
discretion.- I am thirty-two, and I should 
like to settle down in life. Will you help 
me?” 

Mr. Carter’s face grew thoughtful. 

‘Don’t misunderstand me,” Westcott 
went on. ‘I will begin, as you did, at the 
foot of the ladder.” 

The merchant appeared surprised. 

_ Would you accept a clerkship,” said he, 
‘in your uncle’s old house ?”’ 

‘“ Why not? I wish to be guided entirely 
by you. I cannot ask you to make me a 
partner,” said Westcott with a slight smile. 
“*T have little orno means. Though I ought 
to tell you,” he added, somewhat mysteri- 
ously, “‘ I am not without expectations.” 

Mr. Carter reflected a moment; then he 
said: ‘‘I should indeed be ungrateful, John, 
if I refused to help you. Mr. Girdlestone 
was a true friend to me. And if I appear to 
hesitate,” he added, “it is because I am 
thinking of you, not of myself. I will 
briefly explain my meaning.” He seated 
himself opposite his visitor, and the ¢are- 
worn look which Westcott had noticed when 
he came in appeared to increase. ‘‘ You 
must know, John, that your uncle was a 
great financier—how great I did not realize 
until taken into partnership. I sometimes 
doubt if I fully appreciated his genius even 
then. The amount of capital in the business 
was amazingly small. But such confidence 
was placed in Mr. Girdlestone as a financier 
that had he drawn bills to the extent of a 
hundred thousand pounds, he would have 
had no difficulty in getting them accepted.” 
After a short pause Mr. Carter continued, 
‘““When Mr. Girdlestone died, as you may 
imagine, the position was altered. With 
small capital and greatly diminished credit, 
I have had to sustain the reputation of an 
old-established City house. I have been 
doing my best; you will not doubt that. 
But I do not profess to have a talent for 
finance like my late partner. What has 
been the result? Fora whole year I have 
been at my wits’ end how to save the firm. 
It has been a hard struggle; affairs have 
gone from bad to worse, You have ap- 
peared, John, at a most trying moment. 
Had you arrived a few weeks later, you 
would probably|{have‘ffound the old place 
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yocked up and in the hands of creditors. The candles in Mr. Girdlestone’s room are 
How, under these circumstances, can I help still burning. Westcott takes up one of 
you?” . them and again looks intently at the portrait 

John Westcott rose fromhis chair. There of his old uncle. ‘It is your secret’”’—and 
was a look of energy in his face. ‘“‘ Who his eyes still rest upon the picture—‘‘I will 


knows of this?” use it, as you would have wished me to do, 
‘“‘No one,’’ replied Mr. Carter, ‘Cemeept to save the house.” He puts the candle on 
Marian.” the bureau; and again he sits down in the 
Westcott reflected a moment. ‘What chair facing the desk. He does not hesitate 
sum is required to save the house?” now. He places his hand into an apparently 
“Twelve thousand pounds.” empty pigeon-hole, and the inner wall falls 


The young man answered, ‘I scarcely open. Ina moment he has drawn forth an 
possess that number of shillings. Butsome- oblong paper. He glances rapidly at the in- 
thing—though one must not be too sanguine scription. It is the ‘Last Will and Testa- 
—something may be done.” ment of Jeremiah Girdlestone of Fisher’s 

Mr. Carter appeared lost in thought. His Folly.” And at the foot of the document, 
face expressed deep despondency. It was in a quaint handwriting, John Westcott 


not merely the dread of losing the position reads the following significant words: ‘‘ For . 


he had gained through close attention to the key to the secret strong-room, wherein 
business; it seemed to him that ifthe house will be found fifty bags of hard cash, look 
failed—as it could never have done,in his behind the Golden Lamp.” 


opinion, while his old partner was alive— 

the catastrophe would throw a blot on Mr. 

Girdlestone’s memory. Mr. Girdlestone had CHAPTER It. 

chosen him as a trustworthy and competent MR. GIRDLESTONE’S MONEY. . 
person, one most capable of upholding the HE room with the five windows, in the 
traditions of the firm after his death. But centre one of which stood the Golden 


independent of that, as Mr.Carter could not Lamp, was an old dining-hall. The oaken 
hide from himself, his daughter would suffer; walls were hung with large and valuable 
if failure came she would participate in the paintings; and from the centre of the ceiling 
calamity. The gloomy prospect was almost was suspended a great chandelier. At one 
overmastering. And now John Westcott, end of this room a fire was burning in the 
Mr. Girdlestone’s one surviving relative, open chimney; and near the rug, in front of 
had come unexpectedly upon the scene— the fire, was placed a round dining-table, 
had come as if to remind him, atthe eleventh aid for three. Leaning over this “table, to 
hour, of his serious responsibility. arrange some exotic flowers in a centre vase, 
As Westcott stepped towards the door, was the beautiful lamplighter who had at- 
Mr. Carter recovered himself and said: tracted John Westcott’s attention an hour 
“You will be our guest? A room shall be ago. 
prepared for you—your old room. Where No antique room, with so lovely a figure 


oan I send to for your luggage ?”’ placed there, would have better represented 
I tt it in a coach atthe. a tothe former century; a period, one might say, 
square. in which Fisher’s Folly was the abode of 


The merchant hastened wi to give the beauty and fashion. The girl was plainly 
necessary instructions. When. he. returned, dressed; the fair hair was drawn back from 
Westcott was standing with his hand on Mr. . the broad forehead into a Grecian knot, and 
Girdlestone’s door, a side door communicat- . the dark velvet robe fitted closely to the tall 
ing with Mr. Carter’s room. and slender form. Her face was undeniably 

‘May I take another glance?’’ said the handsome; but there was something more 
young man, “‘at that portrait of my uncle? than mere beauty in the large brown eyes 
It struck me as being a remarkable work of and resolute mouth; each feature expressed 
art.” that quick intelligence which awakens con- 

** By all means,” said Mr. Carter. “Itis fidence. It was the face of a woman with 
by a great master. Will you excuse me?’ character—a woman likely to exhibit re- 
he added, seating himself at his writing- source in a difficult situation. Such was 
table. “] have a number of matters tosee Marian Carter, the head partner in the old 
about. We dine at seven o’clock.” house. Having touched the flowers softly 
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with her long expressive fingers—a touch of 
the butterfly’s wing in tenderness—she turned 
away and moved through folding-doors into 
an adjoining room. It was a small room, 
but with paneled walls of dark oak, like the 
dining-hall. In an arm-chair near the fire 
sat Mr. Carter with his head resting on his 
hand. His face was more troubled in ex- 
pression; since his interview with Westcott 
he appeared to have even more fully realized 
the magnitude of the calamity which was 
pending. As Marian approached him, how- 
ever, he made a strong effort to overcome 
his depression. 

“Ts all ready, Marian?” said he, with 
cheerfulness in his tone. 

Everything.” 

“* Is the lamp lighted ?”’ 

“Why, father, do you think I would 
neglect that? Would it not be too thought- 
less,”” said she, laughingly, ‘‘ on an occasion 
like this ?” 

As Marian seated herself beside him, her 
father said, ‘‘ How strange that John West- 
cott should have returned to-night! ”’ 

“Tt is strange,” said the girl with a smile. 
‘And what is still stranger,’’ she added, 


_ with a slight blush, ‘“‘ some one—I think it 


must have been Mr. Westcott—was stand- 
ing below the window when I lighted the 
lamp. Is he likely to prove a friend?” 

“ Ah, I was wondering,”’ said Mr. Carter. 
“He has the character of being an excellent 
and shrewd young fellow. But I fear,’ he 
went on, “that even if he bad his uncle’s 
financial genius, he would find it no easy 
matter to’?—— 

He stopped abruptly, for at this moment 
Westcott came in. The change in his ap- 
pearance, now that the rough costume was 
gone, was remarkable. Mr. Carter scarcely 
recognized him; there was little of the sailor 


_even in his face, and nothing in his manner. 


He had all the style of a refined gentleman. 
The merchant rose from his chair and for- 
mally presented him. 

Had she seen him, thought Westcott, when 
standing in the square below the windows ? 
There was something in her look, something 
in her very attitude towards him, which 
made him doubt if he were an entire stran- 
ger. He had recognized her, and he had 
conjectured, while in conversation with the 
merchant, that the beautiful “vision” at 
the Golden Lamp could be no other than 
Marian Carter. But he had no time for 
more than this passing reflection. The din- 
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ner was announced; the folding-doors were 
thrown open, and they passed through and 
took their seats at the table. 

The firsi. object that attracted Westcott’s 
glance was the old lamp. Marian’s look fol- 
lowed his. She smilingly asked him, “‘ Do 
you remember it?” 

“No; I had forgotten the house,” said he. 
‘* T was seldom here.”’ 

“Ah! It is strange you should have for- 
gotten that lamp,” said Marian. 

“So I am thinking,” Westcott replied. 
‘“* The workmanship is exquisite. But,’’ he 
added, ‘is it not a lantern ?” 

“Tt can be used as such. It is called the 
Golden Lamp. It was called so long before 
I was born. It belonged, as you may have 
guessed, to Mr. Girdlestone. He used to 
call it mine. It has stood where it now 
stands, I believe, for nearly a hundred years. 
But. the lantern,’ said the girl, “‘ can easily 
be detached; it hangs from a hook, as you 
see, under the dome. I have forbidden any 
one to touch it. I trim and light it myself 
all the year round.” 

‘*No wonder,” replied Westcott gallantly, 
‘* that it burns so brightly.” 

** Not for the ‘world,’? Marian went on, 
‘would I miss doing so. It is to me a 
sacred duty.” 

Westcott could not suppress a smile. 
‘¢ What reason can you have, Miss Carter,” 
said he, “for being such a conscientious 
lamplighter ?” 2 

Marian looked serious. “It was Mr. Gir- 
dlestone’s wish,” said Marian, with a glance 
towards her father; and receiving no look of 
disapproval, she added, “As long as the 
lamp is lighted—it was a sort of superstition 
with him—luck will not leave the house.” 

As soon as the two men were alone over - 
their wine—though they could see and hear 
Marian at the piano, for the folding-doors 
stood open—John Westcott turned to Mr. 
Carter and said, ‘‘ There is something about 
that lamp—and I hope you will not think me 
too inquisitive—which interests me. May I 
look at it more closely ? ” 

The merchant readily acquiesced, and the 
young man, stepping across the room, bent 
over the lamp; and had not his back been 
turned to Mr. Carter, the expression of keen 
excitement which came over his face might 
have puzzled him. Seating himself once 
more opposite to his host, after a somewhat 
lengthy examination of the lamp, Westcott 
said, ‘‘ There is a large key, I observe, hang- 
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ing behind the lantern. Is there any tradi- 
tion attached to that ?”’ 

.*T cannot tell you,” said Mr. Carter. 
No one knows.” 

**Do you mean, sir, that it fits no lock?” 

A slight smile crossed the merchant’s face. 
** You know how curious women are,” said 
he. ‘I need scarcely tell you, John, that 
Marian has tried every keyhole in the house. 
She has not solved the mystery.” 

«"**Have you no theory, Mr. Carter, con- 
cerning that key ?” 
None.” 

‘*Has it never occurred to you that it 
might have been the key,” said Westcott, 
my uncle’s financial genius ? ”’ 

_ * Ah! that is a shrewd remark,” said Mr. 
Carter, thoughtfully. ‘‘But let me tell 
you,’”? he added, ‘‘something about that 
strange man. It will interest you. Noone, 
unless it was his Indian servant, knew Mr. 
Girdlestone more intimately than I did.” 

That eager expression again passed over 
Westcott’s face, but it escaped Mr. Carter’s 
notice. After a short pause, he began; and 
the low sound of music in the adjoining 
room added to the earnest tone of his voice. 

“Through a long life, John, your uncle 
had lived alone in this old house—alone with 
this Indian. During office hours he often 
occupied his room down-stairs—the room in 
which that fine portrait hangs; but he re- 
ceived no visitors there. All matters of 
business were arranged in my room—in the 
room, at least, which became mine when I 
was taken into partnership. There, in his 
magic way, he settled questions of finance. 
No.one was ever allowed to pass beyond the 
staircase. Even Marian, to whom he was 
greatly attached, never visited the upper 
‘stories except when Mr. Girdlestone took 
her to look at this lamp. At six o’clock 
every evening the great hall door was locked 
and bolted behind us—that is, myself and 
the clerks—by the native servant; and never, 
under any circumstance, was it opened until 
nine the next morning.” 

** An odd character,”’ said Westcott. 

“This eccentricity led to all sorts of 
rumors, 
Girdlestone was a man of great wealth; and 
his excessive caution and secret ways sug- 
gested a hoarding disposition. It was 
thought that his gold was stored in great 
heaps in the garrets. I often heard these 
tales. But I have since convinced myself 
that these rumors were unfounded.” 


It was generally believed that Mr. 
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You discovered nothing 

**T will tell you,” said Mr. Carter, “ ex- 
actly what happened. During the years 
that I served Mr. Girdlestone—more than 
twenty in all—I never knew him to be ab- 
sent for one day from his desk. There were 
times when he remained in the counting- 
house only an Lour or two; those were what 
I called his restless days; for I could hear 
him pacing this room, which is just above 
the office, with a peculiar tread which I have © 
never forgotten. It was the only exercise 
he took, and it always foreboded some new 
and frequently gigantic financial scheme. I 
sometimes fancy, when I am very busy, that 
I can still hear him walking up and 
down.” 

Westcott looked about him. 
room?” he interposed. 
was here?”’ 2 

‘* So it sounded to me,’’ was Mr. Carter’s 
reply. ‘* But it is a strange old house, and 
I have sometimes thought,’’ he added, * that 
there may be rooms up-stairs or down-stairs 
of which we know.nothing. But let me 
finish. One afternoon, towards the hour for 
locking-up, I-heard a groan. It came from 
Mr. Girdlestone’s room. I went in, and 
found my old partner leaning forward upon 
his desk with his head sunk upon his arms. 
That was his last day in the counting-house 
—he died that night.”” Mr. Carter paused, 
with a distressed look on his face. The 
details of that painful incident were passing 
vividly through his mind, Presently he 
concluded: ‘‘ No sooner was Mr. Girdlestone 
dead, strange to say, than his Indian servant 
absconded. No one knows where he has 
gone. He seemed tome like aman who had 
received some shock. I could make nothing 
of him. - Doubtless he possessed agreat deal 
of information about his master. If Mr. 
Girdlestone were a hoarder of gold, he must 
have found it out. But 1, who have lived 
here ever since my partner’s death, have 
discovered nothing. And as to the mystery, 
John, about that key,’’ he added, ‘“‘ who can 
solve it?” 

Westcott made no reply, but he sat watch- 
ing the merchant attentively; and he.soon 
noticed a look of drowsiness coming over 
him. The fatigue and anxiety of the last 
few days were beginning to tell upon his 
overwrought brain. The more sleepy he 
became the more wakeful grew the ex- 
pression on Westcott’s face. 

As soon as he had assured himself that 
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Mr. Carter was asleep, the young man rose 
from his chair, stepped softly across the 
room, and approached Marian’s side. Stand- 
ing where the light fell strongly upon him, 
some paces from her, he whispered, “‘ Don’t 
stop playing, Miss Carter; your father will 
wake. I have a secret to tell you, and much 
will depend, within the next few minutes, 
upon your presence of mind. But do not be 
alarmed,’”’ he -hastened to add. ‘Play as 
you are playing now, and listen.” 

Marian was a true musician, and at the 
moment that John Westcott came and stood 
there she was carried away by the enchant- 
ing effect of some melody. His unexpected 
appearance startled her; it was like being 
suddenly roused out of adream. She could 
not hide her agitation; even the flood oi 
harmony threatened to fall into discord. A 
false note was struck; and then, in a trou- 
bled voice she murmured, as she half lifted 
her eyes from the keys, ‘‘ A secret to tell 
me?” 

Westcott sat down, though without ap- 
proaching nearer, for his first thought was 
to re-assure the girl. ‘Do not be dis- 
tressed, Miss Carter; place confidence in 
me. Can you not, for your father’s sake? 
He needs a friend.” 

The girl fixed her eyes earnestly on West- 
cott’s face; it was a handsome and sympa- 
thetic face. Why was his manner so mys- 
tertous and perplexing? But his appear- 
ance pleased her; and there was a genuine 
ting in his voice. She quickly decided; she 
put away all suspicion as ungenerous, and 
answered him. ‘I am listening. Pray do 
not hesitate to speak.” 

The young man gave Marian a grateful 
glance. ‘‘I have come to England,” said 
he, after a moment’s pause, “‘on an affair 
which deeply concerns your father—an affair 


’ of the utmost importance. I have come to 


do what is in my power to save the old 

house of Girdlestone & Co. from ruin. 

Much that Mr. Carter told me had already 

reached my ears—through what medium, 

and how strange a one, you will hardly 
” 

The weird stories that Marian had heard 
about this old house in Fisher’s Folly—and 
of the quaint figure of Mr. Girdlestone, who 
had lived here so many years—were still 
fresh in her memory; even while a child, 
her mind had been busy puzzling out the 
meaning of these mysteries. But she was 
morej puzzled now; and as these thoughts 
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came rushing upon her—thoughts which 
Westcott’s words had recalled—something of 
her strange mood seemed to enter into her 
expression while she played. 

Westcott presently resumed. ‘“ You re- 
member that Indian servant of Mr. Girdle- 
stone’s?”’ said he. ‘‘ Well, I have seen 
him, and he has told me every secret he 
knew about my uncle,” 

This was indeed startling news for Marian. 
She looked up at Westcott with eager eyes 
and half-parted lips. She even ceased, in 
her excitement, to move her fingers over the 
keys, and for a moment there was dead 
silence. But she quickly recovered herself, 
and fell into playing soft and dreamy music 
while listening to all that now followed from 
Westcott. 

‘The secrets which this man has told me, 
as I hope, will enable me to restore credit to 
the house. But nothing is yet sure, and for 
this reason I hesitate to tell your father. 
Can the house be saved? Before Mr. Carter 
wakes, let us try to settle this question.” 

‘* Ts it possible?’ whispered Marian. 

* Yes, I sincerely believe so,” said West- 
cott, in an earnesttone. ‘‘ During the many 
years that this Indian lived here, Miss Car- 
ter, he kept his eyes wide open. But he 
was shrewd enough not to betray any signs 
of curiosity. He was discreet and honest. 
Indeed, my uncle, I am inclined to think, 
could scarcely have chosen a better servant. 
But he developed, owing to the circum- 
stances which surrounded him, into a panic- 
stricken man. All that he had found out 
about his master’s affairs, and the strange 
incident that followed, struck terror to his 
heart. He confided all this to me on his 
death-bed. It was quite pitiable.’’ 

Marian, with a wondering look in her eyes, 
whispered, ‘‘ What strange incident ?” 

‘¢One which was the cause of his sudden 
flight. Thisiswhathetold me. Years ago, 
when he first became my uncle’s servant, he 
discovered that his master was a hoarder of 
gold. With that lantern in his hand, which 
you call the Golden Lamp, Mr. Girdlestone 
would walk about the house long after mid- 
night. He naturally supposed that his ser- 
vant was asleep in the garret. But the man 
was following him like a shadow from floor 
to floor. It became a fascination—a sort of . 
mania. It was like following some uneasy 


spirit about these old rooms and staircases: 9 A 
And so near did he creep along behind him,” 


with naked feet and sometimes on his hands, ' 
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that he could at any moment have touched 
his master; and although Mr. Girdlestone 
sometimes flashed the lantern round him 
with suspicion, the native was too agile in 
his movements to be detected. A particular 
panel became known to him—one that led to 
a secret strong-room. That panel is in this 
room; it is within a few feet, Miss Carter, 
of where you are seated.” 

‘The startled look had come back into 
Marian’s face. What strange story was 
this? She had heard nothing so weird about 
Fisher’s Folly before. She followed the 
young’s man glance towards the oaken wall, 
and again the music was almost inaudible. 

“There,” said Westcott,’ pointing across 
the room, “‘ that panel can be moved. It is 
a door that leads down narrow steps, as the 
Indian assured me, intoa huge cellar. Here 
are to be found bags of money—thousands 
of pounds, Miss Carter, in hard cash.’’ 

Marian’s cheeks were flushed with excite- 
ment, and the melody sounded as if follow- 
ing her thoughts into a shower of gold. 
Why,” said she, “did Mr. Girdlestone’s 
servant hide this from us ?”’ 

I am now coming to that,’ said 
Westcott. ‘On the night that Mr. Girdle- 
stone died—a rainy, gusty night—the Indian 
could not sleep. The loss of his old master 
distressed him deeply; but the secret which 
he had stolen distressed him more. He 


could never restore it now; and it seemed as» 


much a crime in his eyes as if he had stolen 
the gold. He took the lantern from its 
place, and wandered about as he had seen 
his master doing. Neither the pattering of 
~ the rain against the windows, nor the moan- 
ing of the wind in the draughty rooms and 
corridors, gave him any concern. He had 
/ never experienced the least fear; it had all 
been wonder and breathless interest at his 
master’s ways. Terror suddenly seized upon 
him for the first time. How the feeling 
came he could not explain; but without 
looking round or even listening, an over- 
whelming conviction took possession of the 
man; his master was following him! But it 
was not a living master, but a dead one—the 
noiseless ghost of Mr. Girdlestone.” 

Marian could not help shuddering, and her 
tremulous notes showed how deeply all. that 
John Westcott had been relating affected 
her. The young man noticed this, and 
waited while she tried to overcome her emo- 
tion. He then rose from his chair, and tak- 
ing from his pocket the document which he 
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had an hour ago discovered in Mr. Girdle 
stone’s desk, approached Marian and pointed 
out the words written at the foot: ‘‘ For the 
key to the secret strong-room, wherein will 
be found fifty bags of hard cash, look behind 
the Golden Lamp.” 

** And now,” said he, ‘* I will steal quietly 
into the dining-room and get the lantern.” 

Marian looked up with an expression al- 
most of awe. ‘‘ Have you the hardihood, all 
alone, to make this search ?” 

Westcott smiled. “I’m not frightened 
when I’ve a good light. And was not the 
lamp lighted by you’”’—Marian dropped her 
eyes—*‘ lighted for this very expedition? It 
was my uncle’s wish. Besides,” he went 
on, “is not the key which has been hanging 
there all these years the key to the secret 
strong-room ?”’ ‘ 


Westcott steps into the dining-hall and 


glances at Mr. Carter, who is sleeping 
soundly. Marian looks over her shoulder, 
but never ceases playing. She sees West- 
cott detach the lantern; and as he comes 


quickly back with the softest tread, he stops 


and touches a panel near the fireplace. His 
lips convey these words to the girl, for his 
voice does not reach her: ‘‘ This is the way.” 
Marian whispers back “Tf 
he wakes ”—— 
“Stop playing; it will warn me: But tell 
him nothing.” 


The girl glances towards the clock on the 


mantel-shelf. ‘I shall count the minutes. 
Shall you soon be back?” 
“Tn ten minutes.” 

‘So quickly as that? But it will be like 
ten hours to me.” 

He approaches the wall and presses upon 
the panel, which yields to his hand. He 
glances back at Marian, and their eyes meet. 
His heart is beating’ fast, but her encourag- 
ing look makes it beat faster. Westcott 
stoops down and steps into an open space in 
the wall. A cold, damp draught of air rushes 
into the room. The music trembles, as if 
an icy wind had caught the keys. For a 
moment the lantern glimmers, and Marian 
sees the light moving away. John Westcott 
andthe Golden Lamp have disappeared. 


CHAPTER III. 


CONCLUSION. 
OLDING up the lantern and peering 
downwards, John Westcott found 
himself at the head of a flight of brick steps. 


| 
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These steps were incommodiously narrow, 
being built up between the outer and inner 
walls of the old mansion. It was impossible, 
with such broad shoulders as Westcott’s, to 
descend otherwise than obliquely. The sen- 
sation was not agreeable; less so, even, than 
being lowered into a well, for a rope is some- 
thing; here the connecting link with the 
outer world was, as it were, completely cut 
off; even the sound of Marian’s piano hav- 
ing gradually died out. Or had she stopped 
playing? thought Westcott. Had Mr. Car- 
ter awoke ? 

Although the chilling draught of air was 
lessened when the panel was closed, the cold 
damp atmosphere, and that peculiar musti- 
ness which clings to vaults and such-like 
underground places, became more percepti- 
. ble at every step; and these steps seemed 
- endless. Yet he had proposed to return in 
ten minutes. Was it possible to complete 
this expedition in search of his old uncle’s 
gold in so short a time ? It scarcely seemed 
probable. And yet Westcott did not de- 
spair. The encouraging look which Marian 
had given him inspired confidence in his 
purpose. If he had acted impulsively, the 
motive had been a good one. His prompt 
decision was stimulated by a keen desire to 
save his uncle’s firm from ruin; in truth, be 
had been seized with an undefined sense of 
apprehension when first encountering the 
Indian servant in his travels. The man had 
told him, in a rambling way, that Mr. Gir- 
dlestone’s death might prove a serious blow 
to the business; and he had implored his 
young master,” as he had called Westcott 
—for he had known him when a boy—to 
proceed without loss of time to Fisher’s 
Folly and put matters right while there was 
still time. The man had awakened a deep 
- interest in Westcott’e mind concerning the 
old house and its surroundings, not omitting 
the beautiful Miss Carter. Indeed, the 
young man had pictured to himself a lovely 
girl, from the Indian’s description, lighting 
the Golden Lamp, long before the ‘ vision ”’ 
came in sight. The first glimpse of Marian, 
when entering the precincts of Fisher’s 
Folly a few hours ago, had somewhat régerh- 
bled the realization of a dream. 

But Westcott had no time for such reflec- 
tions at this moment; for he had reached 
the foot of the steps and had come upon a 
long passage. It was at right angles to the 
steps; it widened out sufficiently to enable 
him to walk straight ahead. He at once 


quickened his pace; but he was careful as he 
advanced to observe every detail of the 
brickwork; for he dreaded the mere thought 
of losing his way in such a dark and mysteri- 
ous locality. 

To any one with a belief in the super- 
natural, however slight, this was not an ex- 
pedition likely to awaken a feeling of scep- 
ticism. More than one strange fancy flashed 
across Westcott’s brain. A sudden current 
of air, which he now encountered, was like 
the icy breath of some unseen phantom that 
had hurried by. But this only proved to be, 
when he raised his lantern and examined 
the walls, a small iron grating, which was 
doubtless placed there for ventilation. But 
he had no sooner explained away this phe- 
nomenon than a more weird sensation seized 
upon him. The noise of muffled foot- 
steps broke upon his ear—footsteps that 
seemed to be approaching nearer and 
nearer, for each moment they sounded more 
distinctly, and beyond the passage along 
which he was advancing. Was it the tread 
of a sentinel, in the shape of Mr. Girdle- 
stone’s ghost, on guard over the bags of 
gold? Westcott stopped and listened. The 
sound of the footstep ceased; he had heard 
the echo of his own footfall in an extensive 
vault. A pace beyond where he had stopped 
would have brought him to the entrance; 
a few feet more and he would probably have 
fallen head foremost into the cellar. 

Was it to be wondered at that the Indian 
servant, Wescott now thought, had fled so 
precipitately from this house in Fisher’s 
Folly after his master’s death? If he had 
once followed him into these vaults, as the 
man professed to have done, his sudden 
dread could be understood. Mr. Girdle- 
stone must have seemed, in the eyes of this 
unreflecting native, something almost super- 
human—a -being whose disembodied spirit 
haunted Fisher’s Folly. Had not a shadowy 
form, as he imagined, appeared to him 
when he was on the point of revealing the 
secret? Even Westcott, who was among 
the most sceptical concerning disembodied 
spirits, began to experience a certain inde- 
finable tremor; for the vault at the edge of 
which he now found himself had no visible 
limit. The light from the lantern in which- 
ever way he directed it gave him no clew as 
to the dimensions of the place; it-was, 
could only conclude, an immense cella#) He 
shrank back with a natural feeling of ‘hesita-” 
tion. Which direction should ‘he take ? If’ 


he descended and went forward into the im- 
penetrable darkness, the chance of finding 
his way. back appeared remote. His only 
plan would be to follow, if possible, the di- 
rection of the wall, either to the right or to 
the left. By this means he might, without 
abandoning all hope, continue the search. 

Before taking another step forward, how- 
ever, he resolved to make a close examina- 
tion of the spot. And he soon discovered 
that the entrance to this passage along which 
he had come had been cut out of the brick 
wall. The hole was unsymmetrical, but 
sufficiently large for an ordinary-sized man 
to pass through. The bricks which had 
doubtless been taken from this hole lay in a 


heap two or three feet below. While in- 


specting this heap, over which he had been 
on the point of stumbling, the light from the 
lantern fell upon something which set West- 
cott’s heart beating fast. The floor of the 
cellar, as far as he could see, was unpaved; 
it was covered with damp-looking clay. He 
crept down over the bricks and alighted upon 
it. The clay was trodden down into a dis- 
tinct footpath towards the left and close 
under the wall! To what point could this 
footpath lead? ‘Westcott did not hesitate 
another second. Bending forward, with the 
lantern almost touching the ground, he 
carefully followed the beaten track. Pres- 
ently he stopped and raised the lantern. He 
was standing opposite a closed door. In his 
impatience he struck it with his heel; but 
it resisted the shock. He hastened to detach 
the key from the lantern and place it in the 
keyhole. It fitted the lock; but no force 
would move the key; it resisted all his 
efforts to turn it. 

Westcott drew the key out of the lock in 
despair. He stood looking at it with a puz- 
zled face. But presently the puzzled ex- 
pression changed. His eyes became hope- 
ful and animated. He noticed marks of rust 
upon the key—marks which were not there 
when he placed it in the lock. He knelt 
down and opened the lantern. Having un- 
_ serewed the lamp near the wick, he found 
the lower part more than half full of oil. 
He poured some drops upon the key and 
again thrust it in the keyhole. After some 
persuasion it began to show signs of yield- 


ing. The key moved, then stuck, then moved. 


again. Westcott’s patience was becoming 
exhausted; his face flushed, and his hand 
shook from excitement. Suddenly the key 
turned, and the door flew open. Westcott 
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raised the lantern hastily above his head and 
went stealthily forward. 


Meanwhile, Mr. Carter, asleep in his arm- 
chair, was dreaming about his old partner. 
He dreamed that he could hear him pacing 
up and down the dining-hall, while he sat 
at his writing-table in the office below. It 
seemed to him that Mr. Girdlestone had 
found out the disastrous state of affairs; that 
the discovery had brought him out of his 
grave, and that he was exerting all his great 
financial faculties in order to save the house; 
and his peculiar walk, as it appeared to Mr. 
Carter, expressed his anger at the situation. 
He felt himself greatly humiliated. He had 
not the courage to go and place the matter 
clearly before Mr. Girdlestone. He was 
persuaded of his inferiority as a financier— | 
though he had done his best, as he kept 
repeating to himself, he “had done his 
best.” But the monotonous tread of his 
relentless partner still went on; it seemed 
to enter into the very throbbings of his 
brain. He could not shut out the sound. 
At length it became so unbearable that he 
cried out in despair, and awoke. 

*¢ Did you call me, father?” — 

Marian was standing at the entrance to 
the dining-room with her eyes fixed anx- 
iously upon the merchant. Mr. Carter put 
his hand to his forehead perplexedly. “A 
strange dream,” he muttered. Then sud- 
denly looking up, he said, “‘ Where is 
John?” 

Marian glanced at the clock. The ten 
minutes which John Westcott had named 
had almost expired. Would he soon return? 
She listened with intense eagerness for any 
indication of his coming. 

Again Mr. Carter passed his hand across 
his brow. ‘I have been dreaming,’’ said 
he. “Am I dreaming now?! and he 
glanced round the room. Suddenly he 
started up. ‘‘ Where is the Golden Lamp?” 

At this moment, Marian, standing within 
her buodoir and near the secret panel, heard 
a slight noise; but she dreaded to look 
round; she dreaded to take her eyes from 
her father’s face. She spoke to herself in a 
low tone of despair, ‘* What shall I.do?”’ 

Immediately a muffled tone whispered in 
reply, ‘‘ Tell him everything. All is well.” 
_ Mr. Carter had sunk into his chair. Mar- 
ian approached him. Her face brightened 
with a sudden feeling of gratitude and de- 
light. But the merchant did not} look up. 
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have been dteaming,” he repeated. “I 
dreamed that Mr. Girdlestone had come 
- back to life—that he was pacing up and down 
‘this room. He seemed to know all about 
our troubles.” 

Marian sat down beside the merchant. 
‘‘ Father,” said she, “‘I, too, have had a 
dream.” 

He looked up with a smile. ‘‘ About Mr. 
Girdlestone ?”” There was always some- 
thing cheering in his daughter’s voice. 

Partly,” she replied, ‘‘ and partly about 
his money.” 

“‘ His money, Marian?” 

“Yes. Ihave been dreaming that news 
had reached us about Mr. Girdlestone’s In- 
dian servant. He knew everything con- 
nected with his master’s affairs; he even 
knew the meaning of that key which has 
been so long a mystery to us.” 

“Why, Marian 

“That is not all. The news that reached 
us—in my dream—was that the key opened 
a secret strong-room. The Indian was con- 
science-stricken, and on his death-bed im- 
plored some one to come and tell us all about 
it. And,” added Marian, ‘some one came 
—some one who took the lantern and the 
key and went in search of the strong-room; 
for in this secret-place, as I dreamed, there 
are bags and bags of gold.”’ 

The merchant was now looking keenly 
into his daughter’s face. Marian did not 
return his glance, but she placed her hand 
persuasively on his arm, for he had half 
risen from his’ chair. ‘The only way, 

_ father, to reach this strong-room,’’ continued 
Marian, ‘‘ the only way that the Indian knew 
of was by moving a panel in the wall. And 
the person to whom he confided this secret 
—a person related to Mr. Girdlestone—fol- 
lowed his instructions and found ”—— 

“Found what?” 

Marian could no longer keep her father 
from starting out of the chair. He had 
guessed the meaning of her words. He was 
beginning to comprehend that, heedful of 
his anxiety, she was trying, in her love for 
him, to break the news of some good fortune 
which had befallen them, and in such a 
manner that it might not come upon him too 
suddenly. She steod looking attentively at 
his anxious face as he walked up and down 
the room. He seemed to be mastering the 
sudden emotion which the dawning knowl- 
edge of brighter days had awakened. Pres- 
ently Marian put her hands gently upon his 
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shoulders and looked up into his face, saying, : 
“It is no dream, father; it is true. The 

person to whom Mr. Girdlestone’s servant 

confided all this is Mr. Westcott. But it was 

his wish, before raising your expectations, 

to make sure that the man’s story was well 

founded. It is well founded; and Mr. West- 

cott is waiting to tell you all the details him- 

self.”’ 

Marian induced her father to resume his 
place by the hearth. He sat down, and 
with his hands pressed to his forehead, stared 
vacantly at the fire. But suddenly he looked 
up; a quick step had caught his ear. West- 
cott stood before him with the lantern in 
one hand and an old-looking bag in the 
other. 

“Mr. Carter,” were his first words, 
‘*make your mind easy. The house of 
Girdlestone and Company“ is saved. This 
bag must contain at least a thousand guineas, 
and there are more than fifty like it in the 
strong-room. Isnotthisconvincing?” As 
Westcott spoke, he lifted the bag suddenly. 
It was yellow and rotten from age, and the 
action of raising it burst open the sides, and 
the floor was immediately covered with gold. 
The guineas clinked and spun about in all 
directions; and some of themy rolling to- 
wards the hearth, settled down at Mr. Car- 
ter’s feet. 

Neither Johu Westcott nor Marian’s father 
thought of seeking any rest that night. 
They were too deeply occupied with a minute 
examination of the cellars under the old 
house in Fisher’s Folly, and bags of gold 
that Mr. Girdlestone’s relative had discoy- 
ered there. No place could have better 
served a hoarder’s purpose; for it was a 
secret strong-room that had been built cen- 
turies ago in which to store treasure in the 
time of civil war or serious rioting in the 
city of London. 

It would have done Mr. Girdlestone’s 
heart good, let us hope, had he witnessed 
the prosperous turn which the old firm now 
took. Under Mr. Carter’s instruction—for 
Marian’s father was in reality an excellent 
man of business—John Wescott became in 
time as great a financier as his uncle had 
been before him. And when he was urged 
to accept a partnership in the house, a year 
or two after the memorable date of his re- 
turn to England, he could not refuse; for he 
and Marian had in the meantime learned to 
love each other. Besides, the will which 
he found had named him his uncle’s heir. 


And so, after their marriage, Mr. Girdle- 
stone’s house was for many years their 
chosen home. 

This old mansion in Fisher’s Folly, still 
standing in these modern times, is unten- 
anted. It has a lonely and dilapidated ap- 
pearance. The windows—including the 
great central window, within which the 
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Golden Lamp once stood—are begrimed with 
dust and smoke; and the steps below are as 
green as antiquated tombstones. A great 
padlock and chain are affixed to the front 
door; for the lease has run out at last, and 
this landmark in the history of London will 
soon be demolished and forgotten. 


WOOD-CHARCOAL AND ITS USES. 


ALL know that if a piece of wood 

be placed in the fire, there will very 
shortly be nothing left of it but a little in- 
combustible gray ash; its other component 
parts, carbon, hydrogen and oxygen, have 
combined with the additional oxygen of the 
air to form carbonic acid and water, which 
have been dissipated into space. If, how- 
ever, instead of allowing the air free access, 
we to a certain extent confine the burning 
wood, no true combination can take place, 
and we shall find it impossible to reduce it to 
ash; it will instead be converted into a mass 
of charcoal, or carbo ligni, of similar form to 
itself, its elements having undergone what 
chemists call ‘destructive distillation,” 
which means that, under the action of heat 
out of contact with air, they have arranged 
themselves into different forms of combina- 
tion. This change can readily be observed 
by heating to redness a piece of wood in a 
glass tube closed at one end, and will serve 
as an illustration of the method of preparing 
charcoal for fuel, by burning the wood in 
heaps closely covered with turf and sand or 
mould, with only a few openings for the 
entrance of air sufficient to carry on the im- 
perfect combustion required, and leaving it 
- to smoulder for three or four weeks. Not- 
withstanding the intense heat employed, no 
part of the wood appears to have been 
consumed when the pile is ‘‘ drawn,”’ as it is 
termed; not only the bark but even the moss 
upon it comes out as entire as it went in, the 
only change apparent being its deep velvet 
black color, and its having been rendered 
friable; in short, the wood seems only to 
have been very highly dried. True, it has 
shrunk a little, but there is no visible de- 
rangement of parts; its brittleness alone 
proves that its nature has been altered. The 
quantity of charcoal derivable from a given 
quantity of wood is affected by its age and 


dryness; on an average, one hundred parts of 
wood will yield twenty-two of charcoal; but 
this amount will be considerably reduced if 
great care be not exercised when ‘ draw- 
ing ’’ that none of the pieces ignite on being 
exposed to the air, for every particle burnt 
is so much waste; every piece retaining fire 
must be at once quenched with water. The 
heat attending the drawing of a charcoal pile 
is intense; an ancient authority thus wrote 
of it: ‘* The drawing is an infernal business, 
the men working among fire and heat enough 
to suffocate Satan himself.’’ 

The useful properties of charcoal—or, as 
it is scientifically termed, amorphous carbon, 
from its non-crystalline nature—depend for 
the most part upon its very great porosity, 
occasioned by the expulsion of the bodies 
volatilized during combustion, which endues 
it with the power of absorbing great quan- 
tities of gas. The microscope: shows the 
pores to be disposed in order, and to traverse 
it lengthwise; and there is no piece of char- 
coal however long but it may be easily blown 
through; and if a piece be broken pretty 
short, it can be seen through with the micro- 
scope. It has been reckoned that in a piece 
of one inch diameter there are no fewer than 
5,724,000 pores. Its porosity may be strik- 
ingly exhibited by attaching a weight to a. 
stick of charcoal so as to sink it in a vessel of 
water, placed under the receiver of an air- 
pump, on exhausting the air from which, a 
brisk effervescence will ensue, caused by the 
innumerable bubbles of air escaping from its 
pores. A cubic inch of it will absorb one | 
hundred cubic inches of ammonia gas, or 
fifty of sulphuretted hydrogen, the two most 
conspicuous among the offensive results of 
putrefaction; the knowledge of which fact 
has led to its employment to sweeten meat, 
fish, game, and other food, as well as to de- - 
odorize, that is, to rob of their offensive 
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smell all kinds of putrefying substances. 
The harder the wood from which it has been 


‘prepared, the greater this power; logwood 


charcoal, for instance, can absorb one hun- 
dred and eleven times its own volume of 
ammoniacal gas; while that made from the 
shell of the cocoa-nut is even more absorbent, 
though its pores are quite invisible. 

Since all gases given off by decaying mat- 
ter are poisonous, this property of charcoal 
is of paramount importance. The best form 
to apply it is in that of a coarse powder. In 
this form, before the days of improved anti- 
septics, it used to be exposed in hollow trays 


in hospital, wards and dissecting-rooms, to 


sweeten the air. It was, of course, not 
nearly so effectual, as it can act only on air 
in immediate contact with it. Water is fil- 
tered through it, not only to remove mechan- 
ically suspended matters, but also to free it 
of the sulphuretted hydrogen sometimes de- 
veloped. The insides of casks are often 
charred, so as to reduce the lining to a kind 
of charcoal that shall keep the liquor sweet 
and good; and in toast-and-water we see 
yet another example; the surface of the 
bread having been converted into charcoal, 
purifies the water, rendering it palatable, 
and at the same time preventing its contam- 
ination by the impurities of a sick- : 
For all such cases as those mentioned, the 
charcoal should be heated to redness in a 
covered vessel prior to being used, in order 
to drive off the moisture it has attracted from 
exposure to the air. 

This power of absorption is not, however, 
confined to gases. Many liquid and solid 
substances that have been dissolved in water 
can be removed by it. If we shake up a 
colored substance, say port wine, with pow- 
dered charcoal, and then filter the mixture, 
the wine will be found to have lost its color; 


_ the resulting liquid will be as limpid as 


water; the coloring matter has adhered to 
the grains of charcoal, from which it can be 
extracted by treatment with a weak alkaline 
liquid. The filthiest and most putrid water 
can in like manner be rendered perfectly 
clear, inodorous and insipid. The decoloriz- 
ing power of wood-charcoal is, however, very 
feeble in comparison with that possessed by 
animal charcoal, obtained by calcining bones, 
with which the sugar-refiner takes the color 
out of his syrup, and the distiller deprives 
the rancid oils which contaminate his spirit 
of both their smell and taste. 

We need not dwell on the value of char- 


coal as an ingredient of gunpowder, and will 
pass on to some of its other uses. When 
burnt, it produces just double the heat of an 
equal weight of wood, due to its being nearly 
pure carbon, and to the fact that much of 
the heat evolved in the combustion of wood 
is rendered latent in the steam and other 
vapors produced by the action of heat. It 
possesses, however, the serious drawback of 
emitting those suffocating fumes which we 
are too often reminded by the sad deaths 
resulting from burning it in a brazier in an 
unventilated apartment. If steam be passed 
over red-hot charcoal, carbonic oxide, a 
highly inflammable gas, resembling in many 
respects the carburetted hydrogen we burn 
in our houses, is produced; it is of so poi- 
sonous a nature that one volume of it diffused 
through one hundred volumes of air renders 
the latter totally unfit to sustain life; and 
only a few years back, quite a panic was 
caused in Paris by the proposal to employ 
stch a poisonous agent for illuminating that 
city. 

Mathematical instrument makers and en- 
gravers find charcoal of great service in pol- 
ishing their brass and copper plates. The 
artist employs it for sketching in the prelim- 
inary outlines of his great picture. Com- 
bined with iron it produces steel. It sup- 
plies the most durable and useful black of 
the painter and varnish-maker. The Anglo- 
Indian is dependent on it for the cooking of 
his food. Being the most perfect solid non- 
conductor of heat known, it is largely applied 
to the packing of refrigerators and for covy- 
ering boilers to prevent the radiation of 
heat. It is an excellent conductor of elec- 
tricity. The medical man employs it in 
various. ways both internally and externally, 
chiefly that made from a light porous wood, 
such as the young shoots of the willow and 
poplar; from its antiseptic and vital proper- 


ities, it is useful in many forms of fever; it 


is of service in dyspepsia, dysentery, etc.; 
taken in the form of a biscuit, lozenge, cap- 
sule, pill or powder, it is good for indigestion 
and flatulency; mixed with bread or linseed, 


‘it is a favorite poultice for ulcers. It fur- 


nishes an excellent dentifrice, being suffi- 
ciently hard to remove the concretions from 
the teeth without injuring the enamel, while 
it neutralizes for the time any fetor arising 
from a carious tooth; and from its before- 
mentioned property of carrying down from 
solutions many coloring matters, it has been 
recommended for cases of poisoning by cor- 


rosive sublimate, arsenic, morphia, styrch- 
nine, etc. 

One of its most remarkable features, which 
it possesses in common with other varieties 
of carbon, is its unchangeable solidity, being 
insensible to both fusion and evaporation, 
nor has any substance yet been found capa- 
ble of reducing it to the liquid state. It was 
anciently used to distinguish the boundaries 
of estates, as being supposed incorruptible 
when let deep into the ground, and many 

‘pieces have been found entire in the tombs 
of the Northern nations. Charcoal made of 
corn has been discovered, probably as old as 
the days of Cesar, so well preserved that the 
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wheat may still be distinguished from the rye. 

One little historical incident connected 
with this all-serviceable material, and we 
have done. In the early part of this century 
charcoal gave its name to a certain secret 
political association that flourished in Italy 
during the French regime in Naples. Its 
members sought refuge in the mountainous 
regions of the Abruzzi, where they took the 
name Carbonari (charcoal-burners), from 
the ordinary vocation of the inhabitants. 
Napoleon III. when a youth was a member 
of this society, which has been assigned as 
one of the causes that led to the Franco- 
Sardinian war against Austria. - 


AUTUMN LEAVES. 


4 ME, little leaves,” said the wind one day— 

** Come o’er the meadows with me, and play; 
Put on your dresses of red and gold: 
Summer is gone, and the days grow cold,” 


Soon as the leaves heard the wind’s loud call, 

Down they came fluttering, one and all; 

Over the brown fields they danced and flew, 3 
Singing the soft little songs they knew:— ; 


“ Cricket, good-by; we’ve been friends so long! 
Little brook, sing us your farewell song— 

Say you are sorry to see us go; 

Ah! you will miss us, right well we know. 


**Dear little lambs, in your fleecy folds, 
Mother will keep you from harm and cold: 
Fondly we’ve watched you in vale and glade; 
Say, will you dream of our loving shade ?”’ 


Dancing and whirling, the little leaves went; 
Winter had called them and they were content, 
Soon fast asleep in their earthy beds, 

The snow laid a coverlet over their heads. 
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BY LIEUTENANT MUBRAY. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE MUSKETEER UPON DUTY. 


AYHAP you have never been to Ha- 
vana; if not, then you can hardly be 
made to know the peculiarities and beauties 
of the place. The city, the environs, the 
people, all seem so unlike any other portion 
of the world, that the traveler who has 
passed years of research in the different 
quarters of the globe, would find, were he to 
visit the island of Cuba, new sources of in- 
formation, new themes for study and ad- 
- miration, new objects—indeed, almost every- 
thing varying from what his experience has 
heretofore taught him. The “climate uni- 
formly so soft and mild, the vegetation so 
thriving and beautiful, the fruits so delicious 
and abundant, all seem to give it a character 
almost akin to the stories we have listened 
to in our youth of fairy land. 

This is universally conceded to be the 
character of this gem of the American Archi- 
pelago. There is scarcely a belonging of 
the island that does not carry out and con- 
firm this idea of peculiar beauty. The birds 
“seem to excel all others in the gaudy and 
most beautiful colors that nature has given 
them, while their tiny throats warble forth 
notes of the most enchanting character and 
of the sweetest cadence. Even the finny 
tribe, that swim and people the waters of the 
noble gulf that laves the sunny shores of 
Cuba, are of a class found nowhere else— 
brilliant in color, extraordinary in the ex- 
eellence of their flavor, and always abundant. 
But alas! what drawbacks there ever are to 
- beauty in this world of ours. The local 
authorities of Cuba—or rather of this great 
mart of the island, Havana—have made it a 
criminal offence for any one to take these 
fish for food, thus monopolizing the trade, 
and actually robbing the poor. 

Notwithstanding this land of the sun is 
blessed with all these beauties we have de- 
scribed, and plenty surrounds the inhabi- 
tants, who have only to sow and reap, so 
fertile is the prolific soil, yet the people are 
a bold and hardened race, in the main, and 


humanity thrives but poorly in a’soil so de- 
lightfully attractive in its natural produc- 
tions. A gentle climate, soothing and mild 
in every zephyr, should impart a congenial 
influence to the spirits of those who breathe 
it, but not so here; man’s nature seems too 
often at war with the beauties of nature 
about him. The evidence of this is con- 
stantly evinced, for scarcely a day in the 
year but witnesses the violent death of some 
by that fearful instrument, the garote, or 
choking machine. 

Besides this mode of punishment, which 
is most frequent, many are the brave mus- 
keteers of the army that are executed by the 
hands of their comrades for some trivial and 
insignificant offence that may possibly jar 
upon the rules of strict military discipline, 
The prisons are full te overflowing, and the 
people are kept in subjection only by the 
most watchful care of the governor-general 
and his officers, so much is there of discon- 
tent and unhappiness among the people. 
All this under the glowing beauties of the 
tropics, is rendered the more conspicuous by 
the contrast it affords to the smiles of natare 
around. 

So busy, too, is Havana—its little, narrow 
streets filled almost to overflowing with - 
slaves, mules, sugar and cigar boxes, évery 
one hurrying to and fro in the heat, as if 
they experienced no inconvenience there. 
from. And there are its gray old moss- 
covered churches and cathedrals, that seem 
to have battled manfully for centuries with 
old Time. Its lovely women, dark-eyed and 
beautiful Creoles, its delightful Paseo, and 
the Plaza des Armes, where is nightly holden 
“the poor man’s opera.” Oh, there are 
many beauties about this island city that I 
would love to dilate upon and explain to 
you over and over again! I could tell you of 
the peculiar style of their castle-looking 
houses, constructed with the strength of a 
prison, with iron bars and heayy shutters. 
I could dilate, too, upon the peculiarities of 
Creole etiquette, their hospitality and un- 
bounded manner of expressifig i, of their 

love of flattery and compliment, and a vast 
20 . 
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deal ‘more that we may refer to. But let 
these matters come in their course, and we 
will on with our story. 

A volante had stopped one fine afternoon 
near the front of the large stairs, between 
the Cathedral of San Felipe and the fish 
market, leading to the spacious platform, or 
stone walk on the opposite side of the harbor 
of Havana to that occupied by Moro Castle. 
This place is laid out so as to command a 
complete view of the harbor as well as the 
entrance; and far out to sea over the open 
waters of the Mexican Gulf, until it meets 
and unites with the far-off horizon. The 
place had been constructed, like any other 
work of the kind here, with an eye to serv- 

‘ing some military purpose; and it was easy 
to see that a dozen cannon mounted on the 
wall, evidently designed for them in case of 

- necessity, would not only command the en- 
trance, but also all parts of the harbor. 

This spot is the frequent afternoon resort 
of ladies and children for a short promenade, 
when they obtain not only a glimpse of the 
fine scenery, but also get a breath of the in- 
vigorating sea breeze. In fact, this is the 
only place where a Cuban female will be 
seen walking, for to be so seen in the streets 
is considered to be the very height of im- 
propriety. When abroad they go invariably 
-in their volante, and few are so poor as not 
to own one. 

We say a volante had stopped at the stairs, 
and a lady, descending from the vehicle with 
a lad of some six or eight years by her side, 
ascended the steps and passed the musketecr 
on guard, returning slightly his respectful 
salute, given in the true military style. A 
gentle trade-wind was blowing in from the 
ea, and the lady paused at the parapet of 
the platform to enjoy its freshness, while 
the boy amtsed himself by gathering small 
stones and throwing them into the water of 
the harbor fat below. The lady could not 
have passed more than eighteen summers, 
and yet the resemblance of the child, and 
her apparent charge of him, seemed to indi- 
eate that she was the mother, though she did 
look far more like the bud than the full 
blown rose. The musketeer paused at every 

~ turn of his walk to feast his eyes upon the 

remarkable beauty of her face and form, 
gazing with an intensity that showed at once 
that his heart was in Ifis eyes. The beauti- 
ful being before him was indeed one to 
attract the eye and heart, for she had beam- 
ing in every feature that spirit of intellectual 


- loveliness that rendered beauty of person 


more conspicuous. 

The lady, absorbed in the distant view, 
did not observe that the boy had climbed to 
the very top of the parapet, some yards frem 
her position, and there stood upon a narrow 
ledge casting his handful of stones into the 
swift running tide below him. At last, how- 
ever, she turned by chance in the direction 
of the child, and on beholding his dangerous 
position, uttered a scream of affright, and 
started suddenly towards him. e child 
heard her exclamation, and turning care- 
lessly, lost his balance, and fell headlong 
into the water below. 

To deposit his hat, coat and anuibeet upon 
the ground, and to plunge fearlessly after 
the child, was the work of but a moment for 
the musketeer; but the tide set with fearful 
strength out of the harbor, sweeping the 
boy faraway! A bold stroke and a fearless 
heart, however, soon brought him succor. 
The musketeer slipped the boy easily be- 
tween his shoulders, instructing him how 
he could hold on to his person without im- 
peding his movements in the water, then 
struck stoutly out again towards shore. It 
was impossible to land without swimming 
some ways above the spot where the acci- 
dent happened, which distance, added to 
that which the swift tide had carried the boy 
below, made it a hard task for the guard, 
encumbered as he was with a large share of 
his clothes, heavy military boots, and other 
accoutrements. 

The lady, pale as death, watched the gal- 
lant musketeer as he buffeted the waves 
against the tide, with her hands@lasped and 
an audible prayer escaping from her lips. 
At last, after a fearful struggle, the landing 
was reached, and exhausted and breathless 
the guard laid the boy at her feet, and fell 
himself fainting upon the ground. Some of 


his fellow-soldiers had made their appear- — 


ance by this time, and lifting him in their 
arms, they bore him to the barracks hard by, 
while the lady, with the rescued boy in her 
arms, entered the volante and drove away. 

The laws instituted by the home govern- 
ment of Spain for her colonial establish- 
ments abroad are of the most rigorous char- 
acter, besides which they are strictly adhered 
to by the officials entrusted with their fulfil- 
ment. This is more especially the case in 
the West Indies, and in the island of Cuba 
particularly, where a large standing army is 
constantly maintained, and where it is neces- 


JUAN PEREZE. 
sary that discipline should be strictly en- © 


forced. In an army of twenty-five or thirty 
thousand men, there must necessarily be a 
strange and heterogeneous combination of 
human nature, uniting in one community 
men of every disposition and character, and 
the adventures growing out of such a combi- 
nation are, of course, singular and of con- 
stant occurrence. Military executions are 
as frequent as parade days, and even more 
so, for I have seen three men shot on the 
same day and hour opposite Moro Castle, 
Havana. 

These executions are frequently the clos- 
ing scene to a series of oppressive acts which 
a private may have been subject to through 
the dislike of some petty officer, who having 
at last driven his victim to desperation, he 
could bear no more, and giving way to the 
feelings of a man, forgot his duty as a sol- 
dier, and perhaps struck his superior, and 
mayhap even worse—he may have inflicted 
@ severe and well deserved chastisement. 

While in the West Indies on a recent 
voyage, I was but a short four weeks in 
Havana, and yet more than one case of this 
very character came to my knowledge. 
Could they all be made known, what a list 
of unjust acts would be chronicled against 
those fiends in human shape, who have no 
mercy for the lives of their fellow-beings. 
We have found it necessary to make this 
seeming digression to prepare the reader for 
our story, which depicts these scenes, as 
well as others of a like peculiar nature. 

Two days subsequent to that on which the 
accident occurred which we have related, a 
court-martial was convened in the large 
military hall belonging to the barracks of 
the fifth regiment, just opposite the Plaza. 
The customary number of officers formed 
the court, and there was arraigned before 
them a private on some criminal charge. 
. The off-hand manner of the court showed 
that they were accustomed to such scenes, 
and business was despatched with a fearful 
rapidity, when it is remembered that the life 
of a fellow-being depended upon their delib- 
erations. But people come to look lightly 
upon human life when they see its frequent 
sacrifice. Who is the prisoner? We have 
met him before; it is the same musketeer 
who the day before yesterday saved the life 
of the child as. we have already related. He 
is a noble fellow—what can he have done to 
lay himself liable to the censure of the court- 
martial ? 


name?” demanded the court of 
the prisoner. 

Juan Pereze,’”’ was the answer. 

-** You are a private in the fifth?” 

am, sir.” 

** And was on guard the day before yeater- 
day at the parapet ?” 

was, sir.”’ 

‘* Who placed you there ? ” 

My sergeant, sir.”’ 

Under whose authority ? ”’ 

His superior, sir.”’ 

** You were regularly detailed, then, for 
guard duty?” 

**T was, sir.” 

‘* Did you maintain your post?” 

‘*I—I must acknowledge ”—— 

‘Speak plainly, sir; there is no necessity 
for equivocation.” 

**T did leave my post, sir.’’ 

‘* Deserted your trust!” said the officer, 
sternly. 

‘It did not seem to me to be desertion, 
sir. I was moved by the impulse of the 
moment, and did so to save the life of a 
fellow-creature. I thought not of the con- 
sequences of desertion.” 

“You acknowledge, then, that you de- 
serted your post ?”’ 

_“ That is a harsh interpretation, sir.” 

Answer the question.”’ 

‘* If that were desertion, then I am guilty.” 

‘* Do you know the penalty of deserting?” 

**T do, sir.” 

* What is it?” 

* Death,” said the musketeer, sighing. 

“That, sir, is your sentence—you have 
spoken it.” 

“Is there no appeal under the circum- 
stances of the case?” 

** None.” 

‘* May the cause of my desertion be regis- 
tered on the guard-book 

matters not to you.” 

‘*T am content,”’ he replied, sadly. 

‘*Remove the prisoner,” said the judge 
advocate. 

Is this Spanish justice? Yes. Shoot a 
man for saving the life of a fellow-creature! 
Such is the severity of the laws in this coun- 
try. Attempt to reason with the officers 
against this strict construction of the laws, 
and they will tell you coolly that although 
some may die innocent and perhaps unjustly, 
still the great purpose of discipline is served 
by it, and that is the object of all military 
law. Desertion of one’s post is death in all 


military codes, but an upright court would 
not have hesitated for a single moment what 
verdict to render in the case of Juan Pereze. 
There was no guilt in his case—no afore- 
thought; but such was the severity of the 
laws to which he was amenable, that he 
must die. It was hard, very hard, that so 
young, so gallant, so brave a soldier should 
be thus prematurely cut off. Will it be so? 
Yes, unless some influence he knows not 
of can interpose in his behalf. The lady— 
he thinks of her. It is possible that she is 
of gentle blood; indeed, he feels that she is, 
and » aybe her friends will exert themselves 
for me. Even she might compass it, for 
such an angel would be sure to succeed. 
But, alas! she will not think of me again— 
she does not even know my name. Juan 
Pereze went to sleep praying for the sweet 
angel, as he named her in his heart. 
- The next morning, after the turnkey had 
performed his usual offices, he lingered for a 
few moments, and at last satisfying himself 
that there was no one but Pereze near the 
cell, he handed him a letter, saying:— 
“Be ecareful—be more than -careful. It 
- would cost me my life, if it were known that 
I had done this.” 
will be cautious.”’ 
** You must swallow the paper after read- 
ing it. . This is the only secure way, unless 
- you can get a chance unseen to read ii now, 
and then give it back tome. I can destroy 
it for you.” 
T will swallow it if necessary. 
** Remember and be cautious.” 
_ “Do you know who it is from?” asked 
Pereze, not daring to ser it until left alone 
by himself. 
**I do not.” 


~ **My good man, I cannot repay you for 


this.”’ 

That is already done.” 

“ Indeed!” 

** The lady gave me half a doubloon.” 

“The lady?’ said Juan, while his heart 
beat so quickly that it seemed determined to 

, get out of his bosom. The turnkey left him, 

and he opened it and read as follows:— 


‘To JUAN PEREZE:—The approval of an 
upright heart and a clear conscience must 
bear you up under the misfortunes that beset 
you. But fear not for your life; you shall 
yet be pardoned. I shall never cease to pray 
that happiness may crown your days for the 
brave act you have done. is ARETTA. 
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Juan read and re-read this note, with his 
heart increasing in its motion each time, 
until it acquired a railroad speed in its 
throbbing. 

“T knew she would try to save me. God 
bless her,”’ said Juan, “* the dear kind angel! 
If I could only hepe that she might one day 
speak as kindly to me as she has written in 
this epistle, if it were only for once, I should 
be happy for life. Ah, but what am I? 
Only a mere private in the Fifth. I am 
crazy indeed to lift my eyes to such as she; 
still I may love her in secret, and no one 
know my passion—a hopeless love, though. 
Ah me, that fortune should have made me 
but a poor musketeer! ” 

Well, a few more days passed, and that 
appointed for Juan’s execution was the 
next; all hope had fied from his bosom. The 
day advanced, and Pereze counted each 
hour, and looked upon the beams of the sun 
that penetrated his cell as something he 
should never see again. In the after part of 
the day he fell asleep, and after some hour 
or two had passed, he was aroused by some 
one at his prison door. Awaking suddenly 
and somewhat eonfused, he thought for a 
moment that the hour had arrived, and said 
to the officer who came in and who was one 
of his own company:— 

**So soon, sir? Has my time come, 
then ?”’ 

* Your time to be liberated has come, 
Pereze, my fine fellow.” : 

It did not require many words for the 
musketeer to understand the new phase of 
the case, or who had brought it about, for 
his officer told him that he heard Signor 
Aretta say he was but too happy to be able 
to return Pereze a service by obtaining his 
liberation, and also that as far as his influ- 
ence would go, to serve him in every way. 
* You are a lucky fellow,” added the officer, 
‘*to have served the Aretta family.” 

Juan Pereze was thus again returned to 
the ranks, and again assumed his place 
among his comrades of the Fifth. But a 
few days passed before Juan was astonished 
by receiving a sergeant’s commission and a 
promotion tothe office. What can this 
mean? thought he. Doubtless it comes 
through the Aretta family; maybe even she 
interested herself in procuring it for me by 
indirect means. Delicious thought! How 
Juan brooded over it, to think that she felt 
interested for him. But then, she only 
wants to pay me for the little service I have 
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done in saving the boy; any one might have 
done that, and received her kindness. Per- 
haps that boy is her son. It may be her 
husband, after all, who is doing these things 
forme. But no, the note does not look like 
this; it must have been her brother. 

Pereze had seen nothing of the lady, 
though many months had intervened, save 
once in the cathedral where she was kneel- 
ing near the altar, and just below the niche 
wherein lie the ashes of the great discoverer, 
Columbus. He met her eyes beaming on 
him in gentleness and gratitude, while her 
token of recognition filled him with pleasur- 
able hopes and an ecstacy of delight. She 
does remember me still, he said to himself. 
He had won such good will from both men 
and officers since his promotion as a ser- 
geant, that the governor-general sent him 
now a commission as third lieutenant in his 
company. This was opening a new field to 
his ambition; he was now a gentleman, and 
his office and grade entitled him to mingle 
with gentlemen. 

What was Juan’s first thought after re- 
ceiving his commission as third lieutenant ? 
“It brings me nearer to her!” he said to 
himself. The lady he had seen on the para- 
pet was his idol; he dreamed of her, prayed 


. for her, and lived in the hope of one day 


hearing her call him friend. It was all he 
asked, for he knew how far above him she 
was in the grade of society. 


. CHAPTER II. 
© SIGNORETTA LOISE ARETTA. 


HE family of Aretta is one of the oldest 
and wealthiest in the island of.Cuba. 
Signoretta Loise Aretta was the only daugh- 
ter of the main branch of the house, and it 
was she whom the reader met upon the plat- 
form, and it was her little brother that had 
been so promptly rescued from a watery 
grave through the agency of the brave mus- 
keteer, now alieutenant inthe Fifth. Loise 
Aretta was the belle of Havana, and the 
Calla de Mercaileres, upon which the rich 
mansion of the family is situated, was 
nightly the locale of the soft and touching 
notes of the guitar and the serenader’s song. 
There is no climate in the world that so 
sweetly echoes the strains of music, as the 


night air of Cuba. My hotel when in Ha-. 


vana was nearly opposite the mansion of the 
family, and I have drank precious draughts 


of melody dedicated to that sweet lady; but 
why have I delayed so long to describe her? 

Loise was beautiful—as writers would say} 
but that term does not half express the 
truth. She had all the loveliness of form 
peculiar to the Spanish females; eyes dark 
as night, and as brilliant as the stars that 
shine in the topics. There was a bewitch- 
ing smile about the mouth at all times, save 
when she was moved-by grief—and then you 
would long to weep with her. I would give 
more to have such eyes beam with love upon 
me, than to rulea kingdom. Her heart and 
manner were open, frank and affectionate, 
and her mind cultivated and trained to the 
most delicate degree of modesty and perfec- 
tion. She was made to love, and oh, how 
rich were the treasures of her heart, and how 
warmly it must love when it shall find its 
mate—one on whom to lean for support. 

The code of Creole etiquette is strict, in 
the extreme; and for a single lady to be seen 
in Havana riding with a gentleman, would 
be at once to dishonor her in the public eye. 
It is only in their houses that the inter- 
course between the sexes can be enjoyed. 
No lady can walk the streets or appear in 
public at all, except in her volante; and thus 
the citizens know comparatively little of the 
intimacies that may exist in private, and 
which with us are generally equally public. 
Report said that Colonel Ormentez, Vice 
Governor General, was a suitor for the hand 
of Loise Aretta. He was the youngest son 
of one of the richest families of Spain, and 
had come to Havana as colonel of the Fifth 
Regiment, but soon after filled the berth of 
vice governor, and at the time of which we 
write was absolutely governor general—the 
functionary having lately taken the fever, 
and, after a short illness, died. : 

The outdoor world only judge of the inti- 
macy by the courteous salute that the proud 
soldier might make, while the lady was tak- 
ing an airing on the Paseo, or when they 
met at the cathedral. We say this was all 
the outdoor world could jugde from; but we 
can tell you, gentle reader, that Colouel 
Ormentez was in love—desperately and de- 
terminately in love—with the beautiful Loise 
Aretta. It was a match, too, that pride 
could sanction on the part of both parties— 
for while Loise was of the first blood, Col- 
onel Ormentez was equally so; besides which, 
he was high in office and command, of a 
fine, noble figure, and with the reputation 
of a gentleman, whether heldeserved it or not, 


The father of Loise conned over the match, 
and in his own heart had already united the 
high-born officer with his child, and Loise 
herself seemed in no way loath to the project. 
True, she had not evinced that avidity, that 
warmth of affection, which the father had 
looked for. But fathers who deal with their 
_ children as one would do with a piece of 
merchandize, heed but little the fact even of 
the existence of a heart at all in their 
bosoms. 

It was about the period when the father 
of Loise Aretita had made up his mind, as 
we have said, that the accident occured 
which had nearly cost hinf the life of his 
only son. His gratitude to the musketeer, 
Juan Pereze, was evinced in every available 
manner, It was through his influence, 
prompted and urged by Loise, that Pereze 
had been pardoned—though to do him jus- 
tice, this he would have effected at any rate. 
It was owing to Signor Aretta’s influence 
that he was made a sergeant, and in this 
position he was enabled to win the advance- 
ment to a lieutenantcy through his own 
merits and prompt military conduct. 

As we have said, about a twelvemonth had 
expired and Juan Pereze was now a lieuten- 
ant. The employment of a soldier had kept 
him close to duty, and in all that time he had 
but once seen Loise—though frequently had 
his fine, manly voice sounded on the still 
night air, accompanying himself upon the 
guitar under her window. It was the only 
time when he dared to show such a feeling— 
though there was not an hour that his heart 
_ did not throb with devotion to her. He,a 
poor soldier of fortune, looking upon the 
Lady Loise! The crowd would have laughed 
at him. But there was a melancholy pleas- 
ure and satisfaction to him, nevertheless, 
to pour out his soul in song, even if she 
never knew from whence it came. 

One night he had thus stationed himself 
at the usual place under the balcony of Sig- 
noretta Loise’s window, and was lightly 
touching the chords of his instrument, while 
he sung in a fine manly voice the words of a 
Spanish serenade, when a hand was laid 
heavily upon his shoulder, and the voice of 
one whom he recognized sounded suddenly 
in his ear. He turned and confronted bis 
superior, the lieutenant governor, Colonel 
Ormentez! 

‘What means this?” asked the colonel, 
jn astonishment. ‘ Do you pretend to sere- 
nade Signoretta Loise Aretta?”’ 
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Pereze hesitated. He could not tell a lie 
—it was not in him; what should he say? 
Full well he knew the colonel’s feelings for 
the lady; should he own to him that which 
he had not dared to acknowledge to himself 
—and he the man, above all others, that he 
would least wish to know of his passion? 
With the high sense of honor and integrity, 
a lie would have choked him; but still he 
was forced to deceive, and said adroitly:— 

‘*The guitar of Juan Pereze is tuned for 
any fair lady in Havana; in chancing to 
pause before the window of the Signoreita 
Loise Aretta, have I offended ?”’ 

The proud Spaniard eyed his inferior, as 
though he would have read his inmost soul; 
but Pereze stood his gaze, beneath the 
bright light of the moon, without flinching, 
though he felt an inward fear that the colo- 
nel suspected him. 

“‘T think I understand you,”’ he said, 
coolly; and then pointed with his finger for | 
Pereze to retire. © 

He was his superior, and therefore he 
must obey, so he turned up the Calle de 
Lamperelia, and slowly and sadly wended 
his way towards his apartments in the bar- 
racks. 

The following day had been assinged fora 
bull fight across the harbor at Regla, and 
Pereze’s command had been detailed to do 
guard duty on the occasion of the exhibition. 
It is thought to be no breach of the rules of 
delicacy for a Cuban female, of the first 
class, to attend the sport; indeed, it is in 
some degree necessary for them to do so, in 
order to enable them to keep up with the 
fashions of the day—for the ladies appear 
here in their most gaudy and attractive cos- 
tumes, always making the occasion, as of old, 
a sort of gala day—and it is not unusual to 
see the proudest ladies of the city in atten- 
dance on exhibitions that would make the 
heart of an American girl tremble even to 
think of. It is really astonishing to see the 
remarkable effect of custom in this instance. 
Females, delicate, refined, gentle, and sus- 
ceptible of the warmest and most ennobling 
sentiments, learn from early habit to look 
upon these things with comparative indiffer- 
ence; such is the force of habit and custom. 

Guided by such influences as these it was | 
that Loise Aretta and her father appeared 
at the bull-fight on the following day. 
Hardly had Loise become seated on her box, 
when a chance call on duty led Lieutenant 
Pereze, iu his military capacity, to pause 
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opposite her seat, and issue some order of 
arrangement to his men; their eyes met. It 
was only the second time since the occasion 
upon the platform, when he sunk fainting at 
her feet, exhausted in saving the life of her 
brother. The recognition was mutual and 
instantaneous, while Juan Pereze’s eyes ex- 
pressed the heart of one who would gladly 
be a slave for life to her; the eyes of Loise 
Aretta were bent upon him with an expres- 
sion of interest and regard that thrilled him 
into ecstacy. His military situation for the 
moment gave him such consequence on the 
occasion, as to enable him to salute respect- 
fully any of the company present; therefore 
his devoted inclination and sign of respect to 
Signoretta Loise created n> particular no- 
tice. But aseed was planted in his breast 
that had not found root there before—it may 
have been presuming in him, it was so, but 
the seed was Hope! . 
_ There might have been five thousand 
spectators present in the large amphitheatre 
devoted to the purpose of the exhibition, in- 
cluding every class and grade of society. 
The usual distinction, however, was main- 
tained, through the increased price of certain 
sections of the theatre. Ata flourish of 
trumpets, a large bull was let loose into the 
arena. His food and training for weeks had 
' been designedly such as to peculiarly fit him 
for the purpose to which he was devoted. 
The seats of the spectators were raised to a 
secure height, and the fight was to take place 
in the circle of the pit below them, and in 
sight of all. 
Three Spaniards on foot and two on horse- 
back, were ready in the ring to receive him 
—the former armed with swords, the latter 
with spears. These men commenced at once 
to worry and torment the bull, until he 
should become furious, to accomplish which, 
fire-works were thrust into his neck, with 
rockets attached, which exploded with a re- 
port like a canon, burning and terribly 
affrighting the poor animal. Thrusts from 
spear-points were made into his flesh from 
each gladiator, and gaudy colors of red and 
scarlet were shaken before his eyes. At 
last, when the creature had become perfectly 
infuriated and mad, then the fight com- 
_menced in good earnest. In vain did the 
bull plunge desperately at his tormentors; 
they were too expert for him—and each time 
he passed them by, until, in his headlong 
course, he thrust his horns deep into the 

strong boards of the enclosure. It was not 


the design of his tormentors to kill him at 
once, but to worry him to the last. One of 
the gladiators attacked him close with the 
sword, and dexterously wounded him in the 
back of the neck, at each plunge the animal 
made towards him—at the same time spring- 
ing on one side to avoid the shock. Aftera 
long fight, at a second flourish of trumpets, 
the most skillful of the swordsmen stood 
firm and received the infuriated animal on 
the point of his sword, which was aimed at a 
fatal spot in the frontlet leading to the brain. 
The animal staggered, reeled and fell dead! 

Four furious bulls were thus destroyed, 
before the exhibition was closed. Two of 
the gladiators were slightly wounded, and one 
valuable horse was killed outright; he was a 
noble and spirited animal. The excited 
Spaniards, hoarse with shouting, and the 


_ladies, weary with the fatigue of waving 


their handkerchiefs, now began to depart. 
Pereze stood near the door, as the crowd 
passed out. At last, came Loise Aretta and 
her father. What a beautiful creature she 
is, and how very appropriate that simple 
white rose-bud upon her breast! Again she 


turns toward Pereze, and smiling, makes the 
parting sign to him of the raised hand, after 


the Spanish style. In the act, the rose-bud 
was disengaged from its place in the bosom 
(could it have been by design ?) and fell to 
the earth. Pereze hastened to the spot, and 
secured it; then raising his eyes to find the 
lady and restore the flower, he saw that she 
was gone. It is impossible to find her in the 
crowd; he thrusts the bud into his bosom, 
and lifting his eyes again, they meet those of 
Colonel Ormentez bent full upon him., Each 
gazed at the other for a moment in silence. 
Pereze saw that further concealment was 
useless; actions speak louder than words, 
and his had betrayed him beyond cavil; yet 
his spirit rose in proportion to the exigency 
of the case, and he withstood the stern frown 
of his officer undaunted. 

‘* Was that a piece of jewelry that you 
picked up ?”’ asked Colonel Ormentez, with 
assumed calmness. 

A simple rose-bud, sir.” 

‘* Will you return it to the lady?” 

‘*T may do so, sir.” 

‘“*T will take it to her.” 

‘*T must retain the flower, sir.”’ 

“Must! This tome, Lieutenant Pereze?” 

‘*T am not accountable to you for my pri- 
vate conduct, sir.’’ 

‘‘Insolent! 1 will order you into immedi- 
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ate arrest if you are not cautious what lan- 
ghage you use to me.”’ 
_ ‘IT am bound to obey you, sir, in all that 
relates to duty.” 

** Will you hand me that flower?” 

Never! ”’ 

“Never, do you say?” 
“Never!” 
_. “Then we understand each other, for the 
future!” 

_ Thus saying, Colonel Ormentez turned 
angrily away and entering his volante, fol- 
lowed that of the Aretta family to the ferry. 
As he disappeared, Juan soliloquized to him- 
‘self: ‘*I am now a ruined man; there is no 
way for me to avoid that man’s hatred. I 
must be more than careful, for he will leave 
no means unimproved to injure me. So he 
now has learned my secret—a secret that I 
have never dared to acknowledge even to 
myself before these two hours past. But 
ah! that glance from Signoretta Loise, it re- 
pays all—ay, more, I could die for her, and 
let what will come, I shall meet it like a man 
who has an inward source of reliance.” 

Collecting his detachment of troops to- 
gether, he formed his company, and march- 
ing to the ferry, was soon after landed on 
the city side of the harbor. I would that you 
could cross that. harbor of Havana (if you 
never have, gentle reader); it forms one of 
the most beautiful maritime pictures in the 


world. The flags of every nation float freely _ 


in the breeze, with Spanish, English and 
French men-of-war dotting the harbor, their 
numerous boats plying in every direction; 
while the forts and the green hills which 
make the back-ground to the scene, alto- 
gethet form a picture of unrivalled beauty. 
“Lieutenant Pereze gazed upon this scene 
‘thoughtfully; he recalled the words of his 
superior officer, and he realized with regret 
the position which chance had cast him into, 
in relation to his colonel; but then the 
thought of Signoretta Loise would come 
over him as the sun bursts from out a cloudy 
sky, and he remembered her glance of kind- 
ness, which his soul had translated into en- 
couragement, and then he was happy again, 
and heeded not the thoughts of trouble. 
The duty of the Spanish soldiers calls them 
in every direction, and little time is allowed 
them for repose; this constant activity had a 
tendency to drive troublesome thoughts and 
' anticipations from Pereze’s mind. The sub- 
sequent day to that of his guard duty at the 
arena, Juan was ordered to the little village 
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of Cerreto, some league or so from the city. 
There had been symptoms of an insurrection 
among the slaves in that neighborhood, be- 
sides which, there was to be a cock-fight at 
the pit, which would draw a large number of 
people together; and for these reasons, it 
was thought advisable that a strong guard 
should be in attendance. Pereze answered 
promptly the call, and started on the route 
early the next morning. Thus his time 
passed speedily away in the discharge of his 
arduous duties, and he had begun to think 
that his colonel had forgotten the scene of 
the arena in Regla—for he had made no 
attempts to injure Juan, that he himself was 
aware of. What could this mean—was he 
planning some deep and sure revenge? But 
we have spoken of the cock-pit; let us de- 
scribe its belongings to you, reader. 

The pit is formed in the shape of a circle, 
about thirty feet in diameter, wherein seats 
are arranged one above another to the 
height of the eaves, some eighteen feet. 
The ground is covered with gravel mingled 
with ground bark, soft and pliable, for the 
birds to fight upon. In a small box, ar- 
ranged on one side, sit three judges, as dig- 
nified as though about to try a fellow-heing 
for some criminal act against the laws. 
Every seat is occupied by the interested 
and native Spaniards—their faces freely ex- 
pressing the emotions of the mind. 

Two birds are brought in, and weighed by 
the judges. The owners then carry them 
round, soliciting bets on each—allowing them 
occasionally to peck each other, by way of 
warming them for the fight. The sight of 
these birds acts upon the spectators like a 
shock of electricity, arousing the passions of 
all—both the novice and the hardened gamb- 
ler—and the place is filled at once with the 
tumultuous voices of the men. Bets are 
freely offered on all sides, and taken as 
readily—commencing, generally, at a doub- 
loon atatime. Stay—who comes in at the 
entrance of the pit? All voices are stilled 
for a moment—it is the owner of the grounds 
and the arena for the fight. He is a tall, 
slim man, gray-haired, with a mild, pleasant 
eye, but a mouth that expresses the utmost 
determination of character. He is lame, 
too, and from the stiffness with which he 
uses one limb, must have a cork leg; he looks 
round upon the company, whom he salutes 
with a graceful wave of the hand—then sit- 
ting down, the birds are brought to him, 
and he bets largely upon that which best 
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. further doubt remains of the victor. 
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suits his fancy. That man is Santa Anna, 
an exile from Mexico! 

The bets all taken, at a signal from the 
judges all but the owners of the birds retire 
from the ring to their seats. The birds are 
then pitted, or placed before each other on 
the ground, and then commences the fight, 
the now silent crowd, with outstretched 
necks, gazing silently upon them. Not a 


‘syllable is uttered, nor a sound heard—ex- 


cept that made by the wings and bills of the 
birds, as they fiercely attack each other; but 
a lucky gash from the spurs of one sets all 
voices going in bets against the wounded 
bird. Both birds, with their heads covered 
with blood, still coolly keep to the work. 
One now turns and retreats, but not from 
fear, it is his mode of fight—for, suddenly 
turning, he takes his adversary unawares, 


* and by a sudden movement, plants both 


gaffs in his body or neck. Whenever one 
obtains a decided advantage, then all voices 
are raised, and fresh bets made, until no 
The 
betters then look on listlessly, and without 
further excitement, while the victorious bird 
follows closely his adversary, which, attempt- 
ing to avoid the blows, faintly and more 
faintly returns them, until] he at last falls 


‘down, and‘unresistingly receives the attacks 


of the other, until life is utterly extinct. 
The victor then, notwithstanding he is bleed- 
ing at every pore, exults by loud and clam- 
orous crowing! 

Such scenes, theugh revolting, are not 
without interest to the naturalist. This 
Cuba bird seems to be a species between the 
common barn-yard fowl and the pheasant 
tribe. Its wonderful courage, its great beauty 
and strength, and its determination to con- 
quer or die, all render it an interesting bird. 
By cultivation at the hands of man, each of 
these qualities is increased in acuteness, by 
their mode of living and the manner in 
which they are regularly trained. 

It is after the termination of such scenes 
as this that the poor montaro, or country- 
man of the interior, who not unfrequently 
resorts to the cock-pit, finds himself without 
a single medio in his pocket. His resort is, 
as a matter of course, the highway, and the 


traveler is thus led to be frequently solicited 


for arms with a carbine pointed at his breast! 
Frequent robberies are thus known, and 
though there is not, and perhaps never was, 
an organized banditti in Cuba, still these 
straggling performers upon the roads keep 


up @ constant excitement, and mounted 
guards patrol the country in all directions. 

Thus time passed on, and Juan Pereze, so 
far from experiencing any unkindness from 
Colonel Ormentez, was surprised and puzzled 
by his uniformly polite and kind manner 
towards him. 


CHAPTER 
A MILITARY EXECUTION, 


E life of the Spanish soldier is calcu- 

lated to harden the heart and the sen- 
sibilities of one’s nature, be they ever so re- 
fined; but Juan Pereze did not seem to be 
thus affected. The fact was, he had one 
great inducing motive to make him what he 
was—a true-hearted man in all things. The 
passionate love that burned in his breast as- 
sumed more the phase of devotion, than 
simple affection. Surrounded by such scenes 
as we have described, participating often in 
the fearful military executions that were so 
common, still his gentleness of disposition, 
his nobleness of character, remained the 
same. Illustrating the life that a soldier in 
the West Indies must lead, and also as show- 
ing the part that Juan Pereze was forced to 
act, as well as keeping our promise at the 
outset to give the reader some pictures of 
military life in Cuba, we will give you a scene 
that followed close on that of the fight at the 
cock-pit. 

The quay, or wharf of Havana, from the 
platform, which has been referred to in the 
early part of our tale, to the most southern 
point of the city walls, is always guarded by 
a close and continued line of sentinels, whose 
principal duty it is to see that no goods ‘pass 
them unless under the guidance of a board- 
ing officer. The object of this is to prevent 
the possibility of smuggling, either in export 
or import. But in spite of the rigorous laws 
of the island, and the almost certain punish- 
ment that follows the crime, still a large 
amount of goods are annually smuggled, and 
the government thus loses a heavy figure in 
the revenue—which, however, is nevertheless 
enormous. At times, the guards entrusted 
with the duty at the quay have been tam- 
pered with, and receiving a valuable fee, 
have permitted goods to pass them without 
the requirements being strictly enforced, 
touching the payment of duties. To remedy 
this trouble, the severity of the law was not 
long since increased, and the authorities 
sought by every possible means to detect one 


of the guards, in order that an example 
might be made to intimidate the rest. 

Acting upon this principal, a private of 

_ the fifth had at last been arrested and charged 
with the crime of conniving at the smuggling 
of some cigars on board a ship, the export 
duty upon which had not been paid at the 
receiver’s office. The man had heretofore 
sustained a good character, and was a favorite 
- among his comrades. It was thought by 
many that he was perfectly innocent, but he 
was arraigned before the court, sentenced, 
and condemned to die, with the privilege of 
losing his life by the garote or by the hands 
of his comrades at the point of the musket. 
He chose the latter mode.. 
. On the day of execution it happened to be 
Lieutenant Pereze’s day in course, and the 
man also belonging to his company, the most 
disagreeatle part of the duty fell to his 
share. In most countries, a military execu- 
tion is witnessed always by the whole regi- 
ment to which the criminal belongs, in order 
to render the proceedings legal; but here 
they are of too frequent occurrence to make 
a general parade for each occasion, and so it 
is only customary for the company to parade 
of which the man is or was a member, and 
the execution takes place before the neces- 
sary number of officers, and generally near 
the fort outside of the city walls. 

‘It was morning, and the company of some 
hundred and sixty men are paraded in a 
hollow square, with the side nearest the sea 
left open, In the centre of the line on that 
side was excavated a grave, with the fresh 
earth heaped up beside it. The victim, 


dressed in pure white pants and short jacket, — 


stood beside the little mound of earth—his 
eyes bentupon the ground that was soon to 
cover his lifeless body. He was bid to stand 
in a designated position, and complied with- 
outa murmur. A bandage was tied across 
his face, so as to cover his eyes, and he was 
then left standing alone by his grave. He 
stood erect; there was no symptom of fear 
evinced, and far less of feeling than the 
countenances of his comrades showed. 

_ Astack of fifteen muskets was standing 
in front of the file of men with whom he had 
been accustomed to march; at a signal from 
Pereze this fille advanced, and each man took 
his weapon of death, As is usual in such 
eases, Pereze informed them that one mus- 

_ket out of those before them contained a 
blank charge, so that each might hope his 
was not the hand destined to slay his late 
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comrade. They were warned to take good 
aim, that the victim might not suffer from 
prolonged agony, but die at once; all this 
was after the usual custom. Pereze then 
took his regular station, and the men, si- 
lently and with quick beating hearts, awaited 
the word of command. 

The order was given! The bright morn- 
ing sun shone like living fire along the pol- 
ished barrels of the guns, as the fatal muz- 
zles all ranged in point at the heart of the 
condemned. 

‘* Fire!’ said Pereze. 

A report and a cloud of smoke followed, 
which the breeze soon dispersed, showing 
the still upright form of the victim. Though 
he had been wounded in many places, no 
vital part was touched. This was unusual— 
indeed, remarkable; and Pereze, as was his 
duty in such an instance, approached the 
musketeer, who had not moved a limb, and 
with a single discharge blew his brains over 
the green sward. The body fell directly 
across the trench dug to receive it. It was 
soon placed in the earth. Each of his for- 
mer comrades threw a small quantity. of 
earth upon the still warm body of the dead 
soldier. The troops were then formed into 
companies, the band struck up a lively air, 
and thus was a human being launched into 
eternity. 

Such is military life in Cuba, and ia the 
daily scenes that Juan Pereze was forced to 
participate in. We have spoken with a 


degree of censure, perhaps, touching the ~ 


extreme severity of the military law of Cuba; 
but when it is remembered that the soldiers 
are all from Old Spain, often fresh from 
scenes of murder and robbery, in which 
perhaps not a few of them have participated, 
the strict discipline to which they are sub- 
jected in the West Indies is in some degree 
conceded to be necessary. Yet philanthro- 
pists would argue, and with no slight degree 
of propriety, that a more lenient code of laws 
would produce more readily the desired 
object. 

Fortune seemed to banter with the heart 
of Lieutenant Juan Pereze by showing him 
the idol he worshiped just often enough to 
fire his imagination, and still keep him with- 
out an opportunity of exchanging even a 
word with her. It was his night for guard 
duty at the Tacon theatre, just outside of 
the city walls in the Paseo. It is a gay 
scene, this immense house well lighted, and 
filled with the beauty and fashion of Havana. 
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The house is remarkably spacious, contain- 
ing five tiers of boxes, and a large and well- 
furnished pit, each seat fitted up as an arm- 
chair. The evening referred to was a fine 


one; the Ravel troupe performed, and the 


house was filled with the gaudily-dressed 
and jewelry-bedecked Creole ladies. Then 
added to the scene were the large corps of 
Spanish soldiers, who were always on duty, 
with their dark mustaches and brilliant uni- 
forms; while the little black lacqueys, with 
their scarlet jackets and silver and gold trim- 
mings, in attendance upon each family box, 
helped to add novelty to the rest. 

Seated in the centre box of the second tier 
—the seat of honor—were many officials and 
dignitaries of the city. Juan’s eyes were 
naturally directed to this division, after plac- 
ing his guard in the customary manner; and 
seated beside a young Mexican girl, appar- 
ently of some fifteen or sixteen years, and 
whose hoards of diamonds betrayed her 
great wealth, was Signoretta Loise Aretta. 
Colonel Ormentez was of the party, and 
Pereze could see was paying devoted atten- 
tion to Loise, while she with easy grace 
received his compliments, but without any 
marked return. The lieutenant looked again 


. at the young and brilliantly dressed girl by 


the side of her he loved, and recognized the 
present wife of the Mexican tyrant, Santa 
Anna—a mere child in years, with all the 
peculiarities and features of a Mexican girl. 
In a moment after, he caught the eye of 
Loise bent upon him; she smiled, and made 
the usual token of recognition to him, with 
sufficient emphasis to attract the notice of 
Colonel Ormentez, from whose eye there 
shot a flame of fire that bespoke the conflict 
within his bosom. But what cared Juan 
Pereze? He could live months on the light 


of that smile. 


The night-watch had called the hour of one 
o’clock the following morning; but the bright 
stars of the tropics and the clear, brilliant 
moon lighted up the city of Havana, render- 
ing objects almost as clearly visible as at 
mid-day. Two men crossed the Plaza at this 
moment, pausing for an instant at the foot 
6f the statue of Ferdinand, to breathe the 
refreshing coolness that is diffused around 
the spot by the copious playing of the foun- 
tains. But passing out of the enclosure, and 
from under the shade of the tall and grace- 
ful palm trees that cluster about the path, 
the two soon after entered the barracks, and 


the sentinel on duty at the entrance betrayed 


the rank of at least one of the party by the 
prompt and respectful salute he made. 

The two followed the course of the long 
corridor until they reached a side door, when 
they entered a smal] room lighted by a single 
candle, and containing a camp bedstead. 
The furniture of the room was rich, and 
though the apartment itself was small, it was 
easy to see that it opened into a much larger 
and more elegant one, and that the suite of 
rooms had been approached at this time bya 
back entrance. The tallest of the two per- 
sons threw back from his shoulders a military 
cloak, which had been worn evidently for 
the purpose of disguise; while the other 
seated himself unbidden opposite to the chair 
taken by his companion, to whom he, how- 
ever, seemed to pay a sort of off-hand,. 
mockish respect, which but poorly covered 
up his native coarseness of manner. Neither 
spoke for some minutes. The taller of these 
two was Colonel Ormentez; his companion 
seemed to be a Creole of the middle grade by 
his manner, although his dress indicated that 
there was weight in his purse, be he what he 
might. The colonel sat gazing for some 
moments in silence upon his table, as if 
musing upon some subject that engaged him; 
but turning suddenly, he observed :— 

“‘T had forgotten, Esperanza, to offer you 
cigar.”’ 

Saying which, he offered his case to his 
companion, from which the man took a cigar 
and lighting it, crossed his feet on a neigh- 
boring chair and puffed away with the utmost 
self-complacency, awaiting the mood of his 
friend. Still the colonel mused by himself 
for some time, until at last he said:— 

« Well, I think it will do; she is certainly 
very handsome, and would tempt even me, 
at times.” 

“She understands herself, signor,’’ said 
the man. 

‘Tell her if she will but debase him, so 
that 1 can punish him for the insult, she 
shall have a hundred doubloons—a fortune 
for her, good Esperanza.” 

“Tt will only be necessary for her to 
swear; she will not have to permit any inso- 
lence?” asked the man. 

‘* None at all; let him be encouraged—that 
will be guilt sufficient for my purpose, and £ 
will see to the rest myself, if you can accom- 
plish that.” 

‘* And my share in the business ? ”’ 

“If we succeed, you shall be liberally 
paid.” 
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know I can depend upon your gener- 
osity,” said the artful villain, muttering to 
himself, ‘* for you will be in my power.” 

‘** Instruct Isabella how she must act her 
part,” said the colonel. 

_ “I will be faithful.” 

‘* There is an earnest of good-will, Esper- 
anza,’’ said the colonel, at the same time 
handing him a well-filled purse. 

“Thanks, thanks,’’ he said, turning to 
depart, having received that which he was 
evidently waiting for. 

** Addio,”’ said the colonel. ‘‘ Remember 
my instructions; you have to do with no 
ordinary man.” 

“IT willremember. Addio, signor.”’ 
- “ Addio,” repeated the colonel, bowing 
him out. And thus the two parted. 

The colonel then sat down, and with his 
face in his hands, continued musing at his 
table for a long time. At last he spoke 
aloud, though only to himself:— 

“Yes, I have fully tested the matter; 
there can be no doubt Signoretta Loise feels 
@ warm interest in this Lieutenant Pereze. 
I saw his glance of intelligence to-night, at 
the theatre, and her more than polite recog- 
nition of him. The rascal, to look thus far 
above his station! and I, too, having to seek 
a pretext to get rid of him. But open op- 
pression would not do—it would get to her 
eats, and that would make matters worse; 
but unless this feeling is quenched in Loise’s 
bosom, it will ripen into something warmer 
than mere friendship. No, no—I know 
-human nature too well to let it appear that I 
have any hand in oppressing him; it must be, 
or appear to be, stern duty on my part, what- 
ever I shall perform. Opposition but once 
manifested, and he will find a warm advocate 
and friend in Loise, who has already, with- 
out thinking that I read her feelings, asked 
me several times, about the ‘brave mus- 
keteer,’ as she calls him. 

‘** But,’? continued he, after pausing a 
moment, as if to recollect himself, ‘‘ my an- 
swers have always been guarded. Let me 
see—they were strictly so, for I told the 
honest truth, and that was laudatory; in fact, 
the fellow is one of the best officers and 
soldiers in the whole regiment. If my plan 
succeeds, I shall only appear to be punishing 
a flagrant crime--a duty over which I have 
no control. When it is made public, too, she 
-will at once become disgusted with the 
* brave musketeer;’ and any latent feeling of 
friendship for saving her brother’s life, or 
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that may have ripened since, will be smoth” 
ered at once. Still, it is a dangerous piece 
of business, and I must play my part with 
care and adroitness. 

“Let me see—this Isabella is a beauti- 
ful creature, and if she employs but half her 
persuasive powers upon this subject and 
purpose, she will surely succeed. Indeed, 
she will find it quite to her taste, or I am 
very much mistaken—for Lieutenant Pereze 
is very handsome, and I have rarely found 
one so intelligent or pleasing, in my expe- 
rience. She is a coquette, and must succeed 
—for her pride, as well as her mercenary 
feelings, will be engaged. The affair is 
plainly laid out; I am to manage, in the first 
place, to send him to the house on some pre- 
text, and trust to her that he will call again. 
She will, of course, first feign a feeling of 
warm friendship—then a growing regard— 
and lastly, the fondest and most confiding 
love; and by cunning management, such as 
@ woman knows so well how to assume, in- 
duce him to overstep the bounds of prudence, 
and then—then we have him! for she has 
only to enter her complaint, and he must 
inevitably, by the code of laws that governs 
us, be-shot! Ay, that’s the punishment— 
shot! shot! ”’ 

And as he uttered the last sentence, he 
rose and walked the narrow limits of his 
room with the fierceness of a wild animal, 
uttering the word “‘shot’’ to himself, untfl 
he seemed to be almost defanged in his 
mind. All this we have written was said 
in detached sentences, and not connectedly 
as it is here put down. 

‘¢T can and will marry her then,’’ he con- 
tinued, resuming his seat. ‘ Until this. acci- 
dent happened to her brother, matters were 
going on well enough. de surely did not 
dislike me, and would in time no doubt have 
loved me, backed as my interest was by her 
father. Curse the luck that tumbled that 
boy into the water and this Juan Pereze in 
my path. They have never met to speak, 
I think, since that time on the platform; but 
that rose-bud business; could she have 
dropped that flower purposely ? The thought 
is maddening. It was fortunate that I dis- 
covered it. Santa Maria, if I knew that she 
dropped that bud on purpose for him, I 
would shoot him with these hands this very | 
night! No, no, it cannot be that she would 
have done that; it is out of the question, 
impossible, impossible.” 

At this moment he heard aknock at his door. 
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JUAN PEREZE. 


‘* Who is there ?”’ he asked. 

“Panza, sir.” 

‘“‘ Well, what do you want at this time of 
night ?”” 

“* You told me to call you at five o’clock, 

sir. ” 

** Five o’clock! is it so late ?” 

Tt is just five, sir.” 

** Well, well, I am already up and dressed,” 
said Ormentez, impatiently. 

And so it was five o’clock, and the soldier 
had thus talked and worried away the time 
until daylight had already begun to appear 
in the east. Unrefreshed and looking as 
though he had come from a night’s debauch, 
he appeared on duty early in the morning, 
without having closed his eyes in sleep for 
the last twenty-four hours. Yet the utmost 
duty was required, the most trivial point of 
etiquette was executed, and the parade went 
off with its usual eclat, the men little think- 
ing of the spirit that burned in their com- 
mander’s heart, and Juan Pereze with the 
rest. paying the customary salute to the colo- 
nel, as he passed by in review of the lines. 

Immediately subsequent to the morning 
parade that day, Lieutenant Pereze was 
summoned to the apartment of his colonel. 

Lieutenant Pereze! 

Your commands, sir.” 

“Do you know the house number —, Calle 
de Ignacio?” 

** About opposite the quarters of Captain 

“The same.” 

have noticed the house, sir.’’ 

*“*T have rather a delicate piece of work 
that I want to get done.” 

“Tf I can serve you, sir, command me.”’ 

“Thank you, thank you, lieutenant, this 
is somethimg quite aside from the line of 
your duty.” 

‘* Still I shall be happy to serve you, sir.”’ 

** Well, I wish to present a young female 
friend who resides there, with this purse,”’ 
handing him one; “ it is for the purpose of 
a charity which she will understand. I do 
not wish to be seen to enter the house, for she 
is very beautiful, and scandal might grow out 
of it; but with you I think it will be dif- 
ferent.” 

‘*T will do your errand with pleasure,” 
said Juan Pereze, wondering what his colo- 
nel could mean by the bungling apology he 
had thus stammered forth. Yet little did he 
suspect the truth. 


* You may report to me on your vetearm, 


but there is no occasion for hurry, this eve- 
ning will do. Be careful of her black eyes, 
lieutenant, for it is those that I am afraid of. 
They are mental diamonds of the first 
water.” 

‘“*T am forewarned,” said Juan Pereze, 
bowing as he passed out. 

The colonel watched him leave the apart- 
ment, and then commenced talking to him- 
self, and canvassing the ground as to the 
probability of failure or suceess in his plans; 
he could not but tremble for the issue. 

In the meantime Pereze went im execu- 
tion of his commission. He easily found 
the house referred to, and after the usual 
ceremony he met the beautiful Isabella Es- 
peranza. He presented the gift, prefacing 
it with a few delicate remarks, to which she 
of course replied with equal tact; for where 
was a pretty woman at fault ? 

He had not proposed to enter her apart- 
ment, but urged so warmly by Isabella, he 
could not possibly refuse to doso, and at last 
he was ushered into the room, which he 
found sumptuously furnished, and shaded by 
damask curtains, so as to admit only a sort 
of dreamy twilight hue, which overspread 
the room and cast an aspect just suited to 
the complexion of the beautiful being who 
was queen of the apartment. Lieutenant. 
Pereze thought that as far as mere beauty 
was concerned, he had never seen a hand- 
somer female than Isabella Esperanza, but 
there was an image that already filled his 
heart; he was proof against it—or, at least, 
he thought himself so. 

Isabella at once engaged him in eonversa- 
tion, with a really eloquent tongue, depicting 
in glowing colors her lively thoughts, which 
were led so as to turn upon subjects t 
must of necessity warm into life all love or 
passion that slept in Pereze’s veins. Her 
conversation turned upon Ellisler and the 
opera; she remarked upon the exposure of 
the female form by the dancer, in lan 
that, while it caused his cheek to burn like 
fire, yet left him in doubt whether she was 
acting the honest censor in describing and 
censuring such exhibitions, or whether it 
was simply to please and move him. Pereze 
said but little, though he felt what an influ- 
ence the gentle sex can exercise over us 
when they please to use the power that 
heaven has given them. 

Drawn quite into conversation at last with 
Isabella, he said:— 

‘* Signoretta, some one must rejoice in the 
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favor of ene so very beautiful and charming 
as yourself.” 

‘*No; I have never chosen yet.” 

Indeed, signoretta ?”’ 

** Not I.” 

“Then it is only because you are hard to 
please, I fear,” said Lieutenant Pereze, gal- 
lantly. 

Perhaps 

“Tt must be so, lady.”’ 

**One does not meet a Lieutenant Pereze 
every day,” said Isabella, coyly hiding be- 
hind her ample fan. 

** Lady, you flatter me,” he said. 

** Not at all; but I am not in good taste, so 
let us change the subject,’’ she said, play- 
fully. 

And again she adroitly led him upon 
themes of which he would not have dared to 
speak to her, and the hours seemed to fly 
before them, so much was he engaged, if not 
deeply interested. And when at last he rose, 
declaring that it was necessary that he must 
go, she gently and archly hinted that she 
hoped to see him again, to which Lieutenant 
Pereze gave a promise of an early visit, 
though he felt guilty while he did so; but he 
was only a man, and what man could with- 
stand so much loveliness when arranged 
‘with well-conceived intent upon him ? 

** Addio, signoretta,”’ said he. 

Addio, and an return, Lieutenant 
‘Pereze.”’ 

Certainly, lady, I need no prompting.” 

**T would fain hope so,’’ was the reply. 

Addio, signoretta.”’ 

** Addio, lieutenant.” 

_ Pereze’s eyes sought the ground thought- 
_ fully the whole distance to his barracks, and 
‘che had nearly forgotten to call and report 
himself as desired by Colonel Ormentez. 
Was it because he felt prompted by an affec- 
‘tion for Isabella Esperanza? No; it was 
‘from a feeling of inward guilt that he had 
looked for a moment with interest upon an- 
-other female than Signoretta Loise. After 
musing by himself a while, he repaired to 
his colonel’s apartment, where he found that 
~Ormentez was evidently expecting him. 
The countenance of his superior brightened 
-at beholding Pereze enter; for he seemed, in 
‘the peculiar appearance of Pereze’s counte- 
nance, to read that his plan had partially 
- succeeded, and he asked somewhat eagerly : — 

“Did you find the female, Lieutenant 
_Pereze 
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did, sir.” 

“ And she understood the gift I sent her?” 

** Perfectly so.” 

** Any questions ?”’ 

“None, sir, relating to the purse.” 

“How did you like the lady, Lieutenant 
Pereze? Was not my warning well-timed?” 

‘*She is remarkably handsome, sir, and it 
was well to be forewarned.” 

“Without a doubt. I have thought so . 
myself.” 

‘One must concede that,” said Pereze, 
sighing. 

_** Was she kind and attentive to you, lieu- 
tenant, or did she receive you with the cold- 
ness she generally accords to our sex ?”’ 

Juan Pereze gazed at his colonel some- 
what surprised at these questions, and for 
just one moment of time there flashed across 
his brain the shadow of a thought, a bare 
suspicion, but the substance did not follow, 
and he answered, without realizing the 
thought :— 

‘She was very polite; nay, even more, she 
was attentive.” 

‘*You are very frank to own this, lieu- 
tenant.” 

“I should hardly do so, sir, was the feel- 
ing she evinced mutual.”’ 

The countenance of Colonel Ormentez 
turned as black as night for a moment; but 
he instantly rallied himself, and smiling, 
said :— 

**You are not in earnest, Lieutenant Pe- 
reze, for she is the theme of half the garri- 
son, and a match for any of us.” 

Poor blind Pereze, not to see through so 
shallow a plan when thus boldly laid out 
before you! 

Scarcely had he left when Johannes Es- 
peranza, Isabella’s brother, who evidently 
watched his time, entered the colonel’s room. 

Well,’’ said Ormentez, eagerly. 

**It is well,’ replied the man. 

** And the plan will succeed ?” 

‘* Beyond a doubt, colonel.” 

‘*Is there anything further in which I can 
serve the matter?” 

‘“* Nothing at present, sir, but I thought I 
would let you know this much.” 

And after a few moments of low conversa- 
tion, touching the subject, he took leave of 
the colonel, who at last dropped the appear- 
ance of excitement, so evident in his looks, 
and after walking his apartment for some 
time, he dressed and sent for his volante. 


[To be continued.] 
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BEACONS OF WARNING. 


HERE is a fascination in the study of 
light-houses, for these beneficent struc- 
tures not only appeal to what is best in our 
hearts, but suggest something out of the 
common place. They have been the theme 
. of many a writer, and about them songs have 
been sung and romances have been woven. 
But there is no fiction that can compare 
with the facts learned in a study of the 
buildings themselves or the events leading 
to their destruction and the legends that are 
attached to almost every one. 

When it first dawned upon human intel- 
lect that man had mastery over the water, 
and men went out in their rude boats, they 
were guided by a knowledge of their own 
locality, and every tree, and rock and hill 
served as landmarks to guide the way. They 
did not think at first that they could go upon 
the water at night, but when they were de- 
tained until the shadows had gathered they 
found the way by the fires built upon the 
shores by wives and mothers at home. 

It is a delightful study to trace coast illu- 
mination from the time of primitive man to 
that of ourown day. In some countries it still 
consists of fires or the most simple lights, 
but nearly all civilized countries have an 
organized system of aids to navigation, and 
many light-houses are beautiful towers con- 
structed and lighted upon the best principles. 
This has been accomplished by the services 
of some of the best engineers and greatest 
scientists the world has ever known. 

Modern light-houses do not compare with 
the noted Pharos of Alexandria in size or in 
elaborate details, and perhaps not with some 
light-houses built at a little later period, but 
they are better suited to lighting the paths 
_of the mariner. 

The Eddystone is the most famous of all 
modern light-houses. The one now stand- 
ing is the fourth that has been erected. 

The Eddystone is a high rock, which lies 
fourteen miles southwest of Plymouth har- 
bor. It was the first light-house built in the 
English channel, where now many are main- 
tained. 11 is in the line of all vessels coast- 
ing up and down the English channel and 
the attention of the English government 
was early attracted to the dangers of the 
place. But in an carly day the light-houses 
of England were private property. In the 


year 1696 Henry Winstanley, a gentleman of 
Essex, England, began the erection of the 
first Eddystone light-house. 

It took four years to complete it. It was 
very beautiful and highly ornamented, and 
Winstanley was very proud of it. He had 
great faith, also, in its stability, which had 
been questioned by some of his friends. 
He said he would like to be in it during the 
greatest storm that ever blew, and he had 
his wish gratified; at least, he was there dur- 
ing a terrible tempest and the light-house 
was swept away and all within it perished. 
’ Winstanley was a very eccentric person 
and many interesting stories are told of him 
and his home in Littlebury. In one room 
was a very luxurious chair, but if the visitor 
threw himself into it he would immediately 
be plunged into a cold bath. If he sat down 
in another he was clasped in the arms of a 
grinning skeleton, from which he could not 
escape. These contrivances for playing 
practical jokes did not endear him to his 
friends, but they illustrated his mechanical 
ingenuity. 

A few years later Captain Lovet obtained 
a ninety-nine year lease, and engaged as a 
builder an architect named Rudyerd. He 
was a strange person to employ for so im- 
portant a work, as he was a silk mercer who 
kept a shop in London. But he proved to 
be well fitted for the undertaking and he 
built a fine and substantial light-house. It 
was constructed partly of wood and it was 
destroyed by fire after doing good service for 
forty-six years. It was lighted with candles, 
and when the keeper went to attend to the 
light he found the lanterns on fire. He 
awakened the other keepers and they tried to 
put it out, but as the water had to be carried 
up long flights of stairs they could not make 
much headway, and a curious accident hap- 
pened to one of the men. As he looked up 
into the burning tower to watch the progress 
of the fire a quantity of melted lead fell upon 
him, and he thought that he had swallowed 
some of it. The men were rescued, but 
after twelve days, the one who had been in- 
jured by the lead died. The attending phy- 
sician claimed that his stomach was opened 
and there was taken from it a solid piece of 
lead weighing more than seven ounces. He 
sent an account of it to the Royal Society 


which was received with derision. A great 
controversy arose among the members of the 
medical fraternity as to the possibility of a 
person living after swallowing molten lead. 
But inasmuch as the man was ninety-four 
years old, it is probable that he would have 
died from the effect of the fright and ex- 
posure incident to the dreadful disaster, 
whether he had swallowed any lead or not. 
The third Eddystone light-house—the 
most noted one—was erected by John Smea- 
ton, a famous light-house engineer. It is 
celebrated on-account of the difficulties of 
its construction, and it is accepted as a type 
of all structures of the kind that have since 
been erected. He resolved that it should be 
built of stone, and that it should be abso- 
lutely fireproof. It was built of solid blocks 
of stones dovetailed into the rock and into 
each other. Every ingenious precaution was 
taken to make it strong. In some of the 
upper courses a groove was cui round the 
upper surface of the stones, and in it was 
placed. an immense iron chain, and melted 
lead was poured upon the chain until the 
cavity was filled. The combinations which 
Smeaton used in the methods of joining 
stones and his experiments with hydraulic 
mortar were very original and successful. 
‘The light-house was finished in 1759 and 
-was lighted with wax candles, twenty-four 
being used, each weighing two and a half 
pounds, A system of reflectors was intro- 
duced in 1845, and they in their turn gave 
way to the Fresnel lens. 
_. Mr. Smeaton, the builder, superintended 
every part of the work himself. He also 
wrote a stately folio, giving an elaborate 
account of its construction. It was dedi- 
cated to the king, and was written in quaint 
and beautiful language. 
Smeaton’s light-house stood for one hun- 
dred and twenty years, and. was still in a 
fair state of efficiency. It was, however, a 
period of time in the world’s history when 
science had made very rapid progress. Men 
had acquired a more accurate knowledge of 
the laws which govern sea-waves and many 


false notions had been corrected. Methods — 


of illumination had been greatly improved 
and conveniences invented. The light-house 
was partly undermined, and extensive re- 
pairs were needed, and in 1877 Mr. James 
N. Douglas, chief-engineer of the Trinity 
House—as the light-house board of England 
was called—recommended to the board that 
instead of repairing the structure, a new one 
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should be built in harmony with modern re- 
quirements and suited to the needs of com- 
merce of to-day. 

The board acted upon the suggestion, and 
the following year work was begun under 
the supervision of Mr. Douglas. The top 
part of the tower, including the lantern and 
four rooms, was carefully removed, taken 
to Plymouth harbor and placed upon a granite 


foundation corresponding to the lower part. 


of the tower. It is preserved in commemo- 
ration of this pioneer of great works in 
light-house engineering. The lower part of 
the tower was then removed by the use of 
drills, picks and other tools, no blasting be- 
ing allowed for fear of injuring the rock. It 
was found that it was not the tower, but the 
reef below, that had weakened. 

In the summer of 1879 the foundation 
stone was laid with appropriate ceremonies, 
similar to those used in laying the corner 
stone of an important building on land. The 
formalities were conducted by the highest 
officials of the Trinity House, assisted by H. 
R. H. Prince of Wales, The tower was fin- 
ished in the summer of 1881. The new light- 
house stands 120 feet southeast of the old 
one, and it is constructed entirely of granite. 
The height of the focal plane of the old 
light-house was seventy-two feet above high 
water, while that of the new house is 133 
feet. Smeaton’s light-house was visible 
thirteen miles away, and the new tower can 
be seen at a distance of nearly eighteen 
miles. 

The light shown at first was a temporary 
one, but the following year the fine optical 
apparatus especially prepared for it was in-. 
stalled, and the light-house formally opened 
with imposing ceremonies in the presence of 
9,000 persens. 

Upon the north shore of England stands 
an important sea-rock light-house, the Long- 
stone. It is peculiar on account of its being 
protected by a high wall, and it has an inter- 
esting history. 

In 1838 the steamship Forfarshire was 
wrecked near the Longstone, and of the 
sixty-three passengers only nine survived, 
and they were saved through the heroism of 
the keeper and his daughter, Grace Darling. 
To-day the keepers of the light-house point 
out to you the window through which she 
first saw the wreck. A beautiful tomb is 


_erected to her memory near by on the main- 


land, 
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“IN THE AUTUMN OF THE YEAR.” 


BY C. W. BOYD. 


golden grain hath crowned the ear, 
And sweet September rivals May, 
In the ripe radiance of the year, 
Upon this lustrous Autumn day, 
To the lone moor-bound woods I fare 
Ere yet the russet woods be bare. 


Within this fair and dazzling glade, 
Screened from thé sunbeam’s stroke I rest, 
And mark the gold to silver fade 
When evening’s glory floods the west, ~ 
Stretched in sweet ease upon the heath, 
The woven forest boughs beneath. 


The silver twilight sets around, 
The sun sinks glimmering through the trees, 
The dews kiss chill the heath-clad ground, 
And borne upon the wak’ning breeze, K 
The northern ocean’s moaning drear 
Breaks in dread echo on mine ear. 


Mysterious harmony it makes, 
This restless murmur of the sea, 
And dark foreboding dreams it wakes 
- Of storm-blown leaf, and wind in trees, 
Whisp’ring of Winter’s fateful breath, 
Chill winnowed through the doors of death. 


S’BRINY’S INVESTMENT. 


KNOW you always had to work real 

hard, S’briny, and I was glad when I 
heard you’d get a little something for your 
declinin’ years.”’ 

S’briny’s sister-in-law, a portly woman, 
had come in, breathless with haste, and she 
now threw back her bonnet-strings from 
under the multiple folds of her chin, and 
fanned herself rigorously with a creaking 
palm-leaf fan which she drew from behind 
the looking-glass. 

“They ain’t so dretful declinin’,’”’ said 
S’briny, in a slightly resentful tone. ‘‘ And 
I never ¢ale’lated but what I could take care 
of myself.” 

‘** You was always real smart; we all know 
that, S’briny,” her sister-in-law hastened to 
say, in a conciliatory tone, ‘‘ You’ve had to 


~ be. We won’t say no more’n we’re a mind 


to before folks, but you and I know that 
Judkine’s is tryin’.” 

“I ain’t a-goin’ to say but what Hiram 
was a good provider,” said S’briny. 

** Judkins’s all think a sight of good vict- 
uals. I don’t like to see folks eat up every- 
thing, If ever you see folks that’s so poor 
that they can’t lay up nothin’, they’ll have 
everything that’s goin’ to eat,’ said Mrs. 
Isaiah Judkius, commonly known as “ Mis’ 
Isaiah.” ‘‘Mebbe if he hadn’t been quite 
such a good provider he’d have left you more 
comfortable. Butthere! it don’t make much 


difference now your Uncle Pliny has remem- 
bered you so liberal. ’Tain’t what might 
have been expected of him neither, he was 
always so cont’ry, and there was her folks 
ready to grab.” 

“T never expected a cent, but poor Uncle 
Pliny he was good to me when I was a little 
girl. He give me a red tin pail once.” 

A tear trickled from S’briny’s faded blue 
eyes down over her hollow cheek. 6 

‘¢Land! he wa’n’t nobody to cry for, as I 
can see,” said Mis’ Isaiah. ‘‘ An old skin- 
flint that would have carried everything with 
him if it had been so’st he could. And folks 
said he had proputty that had ought to have 
gone to your mother. I expect it wa’nt 
nothin’ but a death-bed conscience that made 
him leave you the money,” 

‘“*T don’t cale’late he was as bad as folks 
made him out,” said S’briny, wiping her 
eyes. 

‘* That’s jest like you, S’briny, for.all the 
world. You be so tender-hearted. That's 
jest what Isaiah and I was sayin’ this morn- 
in’, as soon as we heard that you’d had 
money left you. He said you was jest the 
one to be took in, and he eale’lated I’d 
better come right. over and see hew you 
thought of investin’ it. Twenty-five hun- 
dred dollars is a sight of money for a lone 
woman to have the doin’s of, pertikerlerly 
when she ain’t been used to havin’ proputty. 
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There’s so many that stands ready to cheat 
her out of it. And I’ve heard folks say that 
them that’s had to scrimp and save the snug- 
gest is jest the ones to let money slip through 
their fingers when they get it. Seems queer, 
but I shouldn’t wonder if ’twas so. Isaiah 
he wanted me to warn you against Nahum. 
He knows what Nahum is, if he is his own 
nephew. He’s a dretful fair promiser, but 
when pay day comes it’s another matter. 
And there’s none will offer such interest as 
them that don’t mean to pay. And as for 
young Hiram, he’s one of them that’s got a 
real talent for bein’ good for nothin’. Put 
liim where you’ve a mind to and he’ll come 
out at the little end of the horn. He says 
he never had a mite of luck. The Lord 
makes consid’able many of them poor cre- 
turs, and what them that’s dependent on 
7em goes through, nobody but him knows. 
I expect nothin’ but what young Hiram will 
be the one to get your money. Though 
bein’ the first wife’s children, of course they 
hain’t neither one of them boys got the least 
mite of a claim on you.” 

' “They hain’t neither one of ’em asked me 
for any of the money,” said S’briny, ner- 
vously biting off the thread with which she 
was sewing buttons on to some coarse 


jackets. 


“ Then they hain’t heard that jets got 
it, ‘that’s all,”’ said Mis’ Isaiah. ‘* Isaiah he 
would have come over himself if he hadn’t 
been so busy hayin’. He feels real anxious.” 

‘* ve teok care of myself and looked out 


- for myself, without nobody’s help, for a con- 


sid’able spell,’’ said S’briny, with some spirit. 
*“*T don’ know as there’s any need of folks 
troublin’ themselves about me because I’ve 


got a little money.” 


“J don’t think you take it in’ the right 
spirit that own folks is interested in you, 
S’briny. I expected you’d feel it some; 
*tain’t in poor weak human nater not to be 
set up by riches; but I didn’t think you’d 
fling out at Teaiah ay as if we wanted your 
money.” 

“T ain’t flingin’ out at nobody; but I do 


"want folks to understand that I mean to do 


as I’m a mind to with my own money. 
Why, I ain’t had a mite of peace sence the 
news come! Cordilly Judkins she was over 
here before I was up this mornin’, wantin’ 
me to set her Elbridge up in business; and 
before I’d got the fire built, M’randy ‘Dole 
comé over and wanted me to get right down 


_- pray that I might be led to 
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give the whole of it to the temp’rance 
cause! ”’ 

‘Good. land! 1 should hope nobody 
wouldn’t pray to be led by M’randy Dole, 
the foolish cretur! All she wants with her 
temp’rance is to gad round and blow her own 
trumpet. You don’t say them two women’s 
been here a’ready! Well, I’d ought to have 
listened to Isaiah and took my hands right 
out of the butter as soon as I heardit. But, 
arter all, I don’ know as I’ve done any good 
by comin’. Seems as if you’d ought to listen 
to your nearest of kin; but you always was 
real headstrong, S’briny, if you be kind of 
soft appearin’. Isaiah wanted me to say to 
you that he ain’t one that wants to get your 
money, but if you wanted to take a mortgage 
on the woodland he’d let you have it, be- 
cause he could use the money towards build- _. 
in’ his new mill. He’d pay you five per 
cent. interest, and ’twould be consid’able to 
you to know that the money was safe. You — 
’n’ I can speak free to one another, S’briny, 
and we do know that Isaiah ’n’ Hiram Jud- 
kins, be what they would, they always was 
honest.” 

‘**Cordilly was tellin’ me that Isaiah had 
been tryin’ to get everybody to take a mort- 
gage on that land, and offerin’ seven per 
cent. because ’twas a second mortgage,” said 
S’briny, jerking her thread. 

‘“When Cordilly Judkins was up before 
the church for lyin’ and tattlin’, she’d ought 
to have been turned out,” said Mis’ Isaiah, 
impressively. And then she fanned-herself 
until her bonnet-strings flew. ‘I know you 
never did like Hiram’s folks, S’briny. Seems 
as if you always laid it to them that he didn’t 
court you so spry as he’d ought to. But 
they never hendered him; he was one of the 
kind that can’t make up his mind easy, that 
was all. And mebbe, too, he kind of felt, 
as some others did, that you didn’t set no 
great by him, and was only takin’ him be- 
cause you wa’n’t likely to get another chance, 
and your mothér took on soaboutit. Isaiah 
always said you’d make him a real good wife. 
And so you gid, S’briny; seein’ you was an 
old maid @nd he was kind of set, you got 
along remarkable. I ain’t one to say that 
you didn’t have consid’able contri’ness to 
put up with, but yet I do think, S’briny, 
you’d ought to show some consideration to 

his folks, and you know well enough that 
Isaiah would pay you more interest than he 
would anybody else, to say nothin’ of the 
comfort of knowin’ it’s safe, and that’s a. 
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great thing for a widow woman when it’s 
about all she’s got.” 
Mis’ Isaiah’s breathless eloquence pro- 
duced no other apparent effect upon S’briny 
than a slight deepening of the perpendicular 
lines upon her high and narrow forehead. 

**T’ve always liked you ’n’ Isaiah. I 
hain’t never had anything against any of 
Hiram’s folks. I hain’t never set any great 
by ’em, mebbe because they didn’t seem to 
be the kind that cared much about havin’ 
folks set by ’em. Hiram wa’n’t himself. 
But I hain’t made up my mind nothin’ what 
I shall do with the money yet. I can’t 
please the whole of his folks, anyhow, and 
I don’t know but what I might as well 
please myself. I hain’t never had no great 
of a chance to do that.”’ 

S’briny spoke with a certain mild firmness 
which was more convincing than a violent 
assertion of independence. 

“T don’t know what to make of you 

§’briny,” said her sister-in-law. can’t 
say as ever I did. I never seemed to get a 
nearness toyou. Well, it’s consolin’ to think 
that Isaiah ’n’ I have done our duty. If 
ae fritter away your money ’twon’t be our 

‘ault, and you won’t have no right to come 
to us for help.” 

_ ] ain’t expectin’ to,” said S’briny, still 

mildly, although with heightened color. 

~~“ And I must say that I hope, S’briny,” 

—Mis’ Isaiah spoke with severe emphasis, 

as she arose to her feet—‘‘I hope it ain’t 
true, as I’ve heard, about your actin’ foolish 
long of that Lysander Mayo that’s clerkin’ 

it to the store. It don’t seem possible, a 

woman of your age that he ain’t no more’na 
boy to. But, as Mis’ T’bias Filch was sayin’ 
io me, to church meetin’ the other day, what 

‘does he come here for so constant if it ain’t 
courtin’ ?” 

§’briny’s face was scarlet, now, and the 
hand that held her needle trembled. 

“T’ve been makin’ some fine shirts for 
Mr. Mayo,” she said, controlling her voice 
with evident difficulty. ‘‘ And he has helped 
me some about my garden. It’s saved con- 
sid’able.”” 

“Mebbe ‘twill be more of a loss than a 
savin’ in the end,” said Mis’ Isaiah drily. 
“ Mis’ T’bias Filch says Mayos from down 
Potuxet way, where he come from, don’t 
prone to much. And they do say he’s 

to borrer money, here and there, sence 
he came here. And even if he’d have you, 
and didn’t spend all your money, that little 
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girl of his is a terrible hard child to manage. 
You always seem to think en of 
your peace and quiet.” 

S’briny sewed as if her life adpeiinie upon 
it. 

**T ain’t doin’ a mite of good. I’m only 
makin’ her more sot,” thought Mis’ Isaiah, 
with a sense of despair about the mortgage. 

“I’m one that thinks a sight of fam’ly 
ties, and I hope Isaiah ’n’ I won’t ever feel 
obliged to wash our hands of you, S’briny,” 
she said, as she went out. 

Tf she had looked back, as she walked in 
angry agitation, along the dusty highway, 
she would have seen a shabby buggy stopping 
at the door, and, alighting from it, a young- 
ish, stooping-shouldered man, who had a 
general appearance of being at odds with 
fate. 

“Come right in. You're consid’able of @ 
stranger, Hiram,’ said S’briny. ‘* How’s 
Lizabuth and the children?” 

‘* Her neuralgy’s some better, but she has 
them bad breathin’ spells off ’n’ on, and the 
baby has the croup, so she has to be up.with 
him nights. And the children has all had 
the measles sence I was over. Doctors’ 
bills has put me back consid’able. Then, 
come hayin’ time, I went and sprained my 
wrist. I hain’t been good for nothin’ for a 
fortni’t.”’ 

““You don’t say!” said S’briny, sympa- 
thetically. 

* You hain’t had no luck nor nothin’, 
have you? ”’ said Hiram, facetiously. 

“Good land! how’d you hear of it a’ 
ready?” said S’briny. never knew it, 
myself, till sundown last night.” 

“J’siah Wheelwright he came over to the 
Bend to get a pair of cattle, this morning 
early, and he told of it at the blacksmith’s 
shop. And so much as half a dozen has told 
me of it sence I started.” 

‘*T never did see such a place as Pewabit 
is,” said S’briny. But she looked a little 
pleased, nevertheless; it is at least more 
agreeable to be an object of interest on ac- 
count of good fortune than of ill. S’briny 


knew that people had never talked about her 


before except to wonder how her mother and 
she got along, they were so poor; why Hiram 
Judkins was so slow in his courting; and, 
after he died, whether she could manage to 
live, with the very poorest farm in the town 
and no head for business. 

‘Kind of seems like the ’rabian Nights 
to me,” said Hiram. “I don’t know but 
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what I should be drove crazy if such a thing 
should happen to me. But there ain’t a 
mite of danger. If I can jest manage to 
keep my head above water it’s all I can ex- 
pect.”” Hiram sharpened his jack-knife on 
his boot, as a preliminary to cutting a piece 
of tobacco. ‘* And I expect I could manage 
to keep the young-ones from starvin’ if I only 
jest had a decent’horse. You can’t do noth- 
in’ on a farm with an old rack o’ bones of a 
horse. ” 


“T was thinkin’ that Isaiah ’n’ Hiram, 


*mongst ’em, helped you towards gettin’ a 
horse, goin’ on two years ago,” said S’briny, 
in her gently firm manner. 

Hiram looked a little angry, and very 
foolish. 

T got took in swappin’ ‘long of Ephrum 
Fuller,” he said. “Twa’n’t no great of a 
horse that I had first, anyhow.” 


 _. They done as well by you as they could 


afford to, Hiram,”’ said S’briny, witha touch 
of reproof. 

‘* Well, the old mam.always was kind of 
down on his luck, same’s Tb be,” admitted 
Hiram. ‘ Now I expect you could lend me 
a hundred or two without feelin’ it a mite, 


_ and by the time I got my crop in I could pay 


you.” 

S’briny looked pityingly at the weak de- 

face. 

“FE hain’t got the money yet, Hiram,’ she 
said. ‘And I’m afraid I shouldn’t want to 
resk itif had. You do have such dretful 
poor luck. I don’t expect either one of us 
~ would be the better for iu.” 

Hiram muttered angrily about ‘‘ old fools 
that got married twice,” and “ the farm that 
had ought to have been his.” 


« ‘It does seem kind of mean in me to re-. 
fuse you, Hiram,” said S’briny, “‘ but them 


that has always scrimped and done without, 
and worked their fingers to the bone, knows 
the value of money and can’t bear to see it 
throwed away. I’ve got a few dollars in my 
purse, Hiram, and you’re welcome to them.” 

Hiram turned away with an angry gesture, 
but came back again after he had closed the 
door, 


** A fellow that’s got a helpless family, like 
me, can’t afford to be a man,”’ he eald hold- 
out his hand for the money. 

S’briay drew a long breath of relief when 
he had gone. 

‘“¢ Pve had a real tryin’ forenoon. Mebbe 
riches ain’t a blessin’ after all,”’ she said to 
herself. ‘I’m goin’ over to see Lizabuth, 


‘a dollar of me. 


and make her a handsome present, but 
*twouldn’t do to tell him so.” 

Her trials were not over, for Hiram was 
scarcely out of sight when a smart wagon 
came driviug up and Nathum alighted. 
Nathum was the one of “‘ his folks’? whom 
S’briny liked least. 

‘¢T thought I’d run in to see how you was 
getting along, mother,’’ he said. S’briny 
winced a little; he had never called her 
mother before. ‘* Mabel and I were talkin’ 
about you last night. Mabel talks consid’a- 
ble about how lonesome you must be up 
here. She wants you to come down and 
make us a good long visit, and if you could 
make up your mind to stay for good and all 
we should be real pleased. You wouldno’t 
have to work no more’n you was a mind to. 
It must be pretty hard to keep stitchin’ for 
a livin’.” 

‘“‘T’m used to it; and I couldn’t think of 
livin’ anywhere else, Nahum. Hiram he’s 
jest been here. I expect he’s down to the 
village, now. I thought I’d tell you because 
mebbe you’d like to see him.”’ 

Nahum’s face wore a form of annoyance. 

*T don’t know as I’m particular about it,”’ 
he said. ‘‘It don’t do a man any good to 
have such an out-at-elbows fellow calling 
him brother. And he’ll only want to borrow 
I shouldn’t be a mite sur- 
prised if he’d been tryin’ to get some of your 
hard earnin’s out of you. But you'd ought 
to have found out, by this time, that it ain’t— 
any more use than pourin’ water through a 
sieve to lend money to Hiram. I don’t sup- 
pose you can save any great, any how, but 
if you should have any that you wanted to 
invest I could 

‘I ain’t likely to trouble you, Nahum. I 
sha’n’t never have no more’n what I can take 
care of myself,’’ said S’briny, quietly. 

Nahum colored, angrily, all over his 
smooth, thin-lipped face. 

‘* Hain’t nothin’ happened to upset you, 
has there, S’briny? You don’t seem a mite 
like yourself, to-day. Well, come down as 
soon as you can. Mabel is lottin’ on seein’ 
you, and the children will be tickled. There 
is nothin’ like own folks.’’ 

S’briny followed him with her eyes, a look 
of perplexity in her face. 

“TI be upset, I know I be,” she said to 
herself, ‘‘ and ’twa’n’t the money that done 
it, neither. I expect ’twas what Ca’li€e 
said. I don’t know as anybody bad ought to 
say that I’ve been actin’ foolish, and if I 
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have been feelin’ so—well, it’s some excuse 
that there is somebody that—that took an 
interest in me when I hadn’t no money.” 

S’briny arose and went about the prepara- 
tions for her solitary dinner. Twice she 
stopped and looked anxiously into the old- 
fashioned mirror, with a gilt eagle on the top 
which hang between the windows. 

**1’m most forty-seven, and I look a hun- 
dred,” she said, dejectedly. ‘*But mebbe 
it’s only some days. I’ve ben fretted con- 
sid’able, to-day. And if I should twist my 
hair up over that thin spot, and put in some 
of them fancy pins, mebbe ’twould make a 
dif’runce. O Lord! I expect I’d be skinned 
alive to make me look dif’runt tohim. Folks 
can call me a fool if they’re a mind to. 
*Tain’t as if I ever was youny.”’ 

Lysander Mayo was in a hurry to close the 
store that night. He forgot to give old Mrs. 
Cutts her change, and he spoke sharply to 
half-witted Rachel Whitcomb, who was a 
long time in deciding between a buff and a 
blue calico. 

** Seems ’s if you couldn’t be in no more of 
a hurry if you was goin’ courtin’,” said old 
Mrs. Cutts. 

And as she walked along the road with 
Rachel Whitcomb she stopped and looked 
back at the store, in an old woman’s deliber- 
ate way. 

' T never see but one other man with jest 
such a twinkle in his eye,’ shesaid. ‘“ And 
he was a scamp.” 

When he had got rid of customers, Mayo 
put the finishing touches to a highly orna- 
mental little trellis for sweet peas to run on, 
and carried it swinging in his hand as he 
walked up the little barren hill to S’briny’s 
abode. 

He had been obliged to go back to the 
store after supper, and it was now the cool 
of the evening. S’briny had put on her 
things to go to prayer-meeting, but after all 
she had not gone; she said to herself that it 
was becatise people would talk to her about 
that money, and she wag tired of it. Two 
more advisers had visited her that afternoon; 
old Mr, Saunders, to caution her against the 
Ryeboro’ bank, and to assure her that “‘there 
was ‘nothin’ like an old stockin’, after all,” 
and Dorcas Norton, who had walked three 
miles to tell her that riches were a snare. 

She sat on the porch in a flutter of expec- 

ncy, while the summer dusk slowly deep- 
‘ened into night. She was glad that it was 
deep enough to hide her face when he came 


up the steps. She had expected him every 
night for more than a week, and he had not 
eome. On his last visit he had been so 
sympathetic that she had been drawn on to 
tell him all about the farm, how little by little 
the land had been sold until scarcely any 
was left. She was naturally reticent, she 
wondered afterwards that she should have 
been moved to tell him so much. She was 
afraid she had bored him with her petty 


troubles. She would know better how to 


make herself agreeable, she thought, if she 
had ever had a chance to be young. But he 
had come again, and he had brought the 
trellis which she had been half afraid that he 
would forget to make, as he had promised. 

“*T went over to the Rogers Settlement to 
c’lect some bills, yesterday afternoon, and I 
didn’t get back till this afternoon,” he said 
at once. ‘I ain’t been in the store scarcely 
a minute to-day, so I’ve come to you to hear 
what’s been goin’ on in Pewabit.” 

** He hain’t heard!” thought S’briny, with 
a thrill of satisfaction. The shrewdness 
which had immediately detected Nahum was 
utterly at fault, now. 

** But I expect there ain’t nothin’ here 
that interests me much, ’thout it’s you.” 
The wooer’s voice sunk to a low, impassioned 
tone. He was a wooer; S’briny’s doubts 
vanished like ghosts at noonday. But who 
would be so unfeeling as to expose all the 
softness of an elderly heart? Those whom 
time cannot wholly rob he revengefully 
makes ridiculous. When she went to the gate 
with him, his arm around her gaunt waist, 
the people had long before gone home from 
prayer-meeting, old Mrs. Cutts stopping in 
the moonlight, fat and scant o’ breath, to 
peer and listen for voices. 

‘*T don’ know as I’d ought to have spoke, 
considerin’ I’ve been kind of unfortunate,” 
the lover was saying. “And I’m afraid 
Luella’ll be a trouble to you; she’s kind of 
pert and mischeevous; but there! the feelin’s 
can’t always be kept down, *n’ it come right 
out before I thought.” 

‘¢7’m real glad you spoke, Lysander. And 
—and it wouldn’t be nothin’ strange if some- 
thing should turn up that I should have 
more’n what you think for,’’ said S"briny, 
with tender mysterionsness. ‘“ And as for 
Luella, I love her a’ready, ’n’ I did before I 
hardly knew why.” 

Pewabit was much excited over the news 
of the engagement of Lysander Mayo, who 
had always been accounted a very young 


; 
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man, although he was thirty-five, and Hiram 
Judkins’ widow, who was still more com- 
monly known as Sabriny Wingate. Many 
people had ‘‘ always known that S’briny had 
@ weak spot.’ It was prophesied that he 
would ill-treat her when once he had secured 
the money. Poor S’briny’s advisers were 


multiplied, and ‘‘ Hiram’s folks’ ceased to 


warn her of each other, and made common 
cause against the prospective bridegroom. 
But S’briny’s happiness was too great to be 
disturbed by these interferences. Mayo 
still continued to board at the store-keeper’s, 
as he had done since his arrival in Pewabit, 
but S’briny took Luella, his little girl, at 
once to her own home. She was a thin and 
elfish looking little creature, ‘‘ witchy,’’ Mis’ 
Isaiah called her, and prophesied loudly that 
she would “lead S’briny a dance.”’ And, 
in fact, S’briny found herself obliged to 
abandon her sewing, since it interfered with 
the attention to hollyhock cheeses, molasses 
candy and doughnut boys, which Luella de- 
manded. But if Luella led her a dance, it 
was evident that she was a willing partner, 
and even her severest critics admitted that 
she had grown so young and blooming that 
the marriage ‘‘ didn’t seem so ridiculous ”’ 
as it had at first. 

The wedding was set for the middle of 
September, and S’briny had put some youth- 
ful dresses into the hands of the village 
dress-maker. The dress-maker’s assistant, 
who was young, made merry over them with 
her friends, seeing nothing pathetic in the 
futile fancy that with pinks and blues one 
could conquer grim old Time. 

Once a little pang of conscience disturbed 
8’briny’s joy. It was when one of the neigh- 
bors said, in her hearing, that young Hiram’s 
wife, ’Lizabuth, was “all broke down strug- 
glin’ with poverty.” 

“‘I never carried her that money that I 
meant to! ’’ she said to herself, remorsefully. 
** It seemed.as if the whole was little enough 
to let Lysander have towards buyin’ out the 
store down to Potuxet. And I don’t know 
but I have got a right to a little happiness 
*thout thinkin’ of Hiram’s folks, Seems as 
if she ought to have known better than to 
marry Hiram.” 

Lysander had come up the hill on his way 
to dinner, one noon, snd was lingering with 
S’briny at the gate, when a young girl, a 
stranger to Pewabit, came along the road. 
She was very slender and erect, and carried 
herself with a fashionable air; her red satin 


parasol eclipsed all the colors of the land- 
scape, and her elaborate draperies looked 
strangely artificial and out of place, as they 
swept over the dusty thistles and sheep’s 
laurel that bordered the narrow road. 

‘“* Well, Lysander, I expect you’re sur- 
prised to see me,”’ she exclaimed, as soon as 
she came within hailing distance. ‘“ But I 
should like to know why you haven’t wrote, 
nor anything? I was worried for fear you 
was sick. They told me to the store that 
perhaps I should meet you up this way, so I 
walked right along. What an awful out-of- 
the-way place this is! Seems as if I had to 
ride f’rever in that old stage after I got out 
of the cars. I thought Potuck was bad 
enough! Mother didn’t want me-to come, 
but I would. But I guess I needn’t have 
troubled myself. I expect you’ve been 
gallivantin’ ’round with the girls instead of 
bein’ sick!” 

She had by this time arrived at the gate, 
and she shook her draperies so that a cloud 
of dust arose to S’briny’s bewildered face. 

Mayo recovered himself from an over- 
whelming embarrassment. 

*¢ You hadn’t ought to have come Viola; 
it’s—it’s consid’able of a journey. Mis’ 
Judkins, let me make you acquainted with 
my niece.” 

“Your niece! Well, I should smile! If 
that ain’t rieh!’”’ The girl laughed harshly. 
Although angry, she was evidently deter- 
mined to take things lightly. ‘¢ You always 
was a hand to joke, Lysander! But I know 
pretty well what to make of you! Have you 
got a daughter that he’s been foolin’ round, 
Mis’—Mis’ Judkins ?” 

S’briny shook her head; her lips were too 
stiff and dry to move. 

Luella came running from the orchard. 

Halloo! halloo, Viola!” she shouted. 
‘¢ Lemme take your parasol, and your brace- 
lets! Oh, I’m going home with you! Can 
1? say, can I? it’s awful lonesome here! ”’ 

‘There, run away! don’t hang on to me, 
Luly! What an outlandish looking thing 
you’re got on your head!” (S’briny had sat 
up half the night to trim that hat so it should 
be ‘“‘stylish.”’) ‘* Well, Lysander, as this 
lady don’t seem to be goin’ to ask me in, 
perhaps you’ll take me somewhere where I 
can sit down.” 

S’briny tried to rouse herself to the duties 
of hospitality, but Mayo forestalled her, by 
saying :— 7 

ll take you down to the house, where I 
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board. And I’ll get a team and drive you 
down to the cars.” 

“You seem to be in considerable of a 
hurry to get rid of me,” and there were 
angry tears in her eyes, as she turned away, 
resolutely linking her arm in Mayo’s un- 
willing one. 

Luella’s shrill screams pursued them. 

“T want to go down to Potuck ‘long of 
Viola! I hate this lonesome old place, and 
lhate you. You haven’t got any bracelets!” 

S’briny took her father’s old silver watch, 
a precious heirloom, out of its numerous 
wrappings, and gave it to the child to offset 
the charm of Viola’s bracelets. 

She waited an opportunity to think peace- 
fully. But, after all, that was impossible, 
her brain was so confused. But she was 
sure, she said to herself, that Lysander could 
explain everything that seemed strange. 
He returned even before she had expected 
him; he had left his visitor at his boarding- 
place, and hurried back to make his explana- 


tion. He didn’t know exactly how to do it, ° 


he acknowledge with a frank laugh; he sup- 
posed he had flirted with her a little; he had 
boarded at her mother’s, and she was the 
kind of a girl that would make a fellow pay 
her some attention. He had never meant 
anything serious, certainly not since he had 
met S*briny. He was kind of a free-and- 


easy fellow; and the girls would like him; he 
wasn’t to. blame i it, was he ? 
And S’briny felt as well as said no; she 


thought, too, in her heart, that the girls 
could scarcely be blamed. She pitied Viola, 
who had loved in vain. Her faith in Lysan- 
- der was too great to permit her to feel any 

further uneasiness about the matter, but she 
would have liked to know whether Lysander 
thought Viola pretty, with her plump, pink 
cheeks, her saucy, blue eyes and such a very 
_ great deal of fluffy light hair. It was about 
- two weeks after Viola’s visit that Mayo came 
one morning to bid S’briny good-by, pre- 
vious to setting out on a trip to Potuxet to 
make the final arrangements about the house 
and store which he had bought. With tender 
solicitude she brushed his coat and the tall 
silk hat which she liked to see him wear, 
because it made him look superior to Pewa- 
bit men, and fastened a bit of salvia and a 
leaf or two of lemon geranium in his button- 
hole, Her face burned as she did it. 

‘* Folks would think I was silly; mebbe he 
does,” she said to herself. She had always 
been careful not to bore him, having an only 
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half-acknowledged consciousness that. this 
was possible. 

She and Luella watched the stage from an 
attic window until it was out of sight, Luella 
appeased only by repeated promises that she 
should go to ‘* Potuck very soon.” 

Isaiah Judkins came riding up post haste, 
in a rainy twilight, five days after. He 
brought a newspaper with an account of a 
railroad disaster that had happened in New 
York state. 

‘** Now look a here! what do you make out 
of this ?’’ he demanded, spreading the sheet 
out upon a table, after he had called for a 
light, and carefully adjusted his glasses, 
‘**Mongst the killed: ‘ Lysander Mayo of 
Potuxet;’ must be him, but how came he 
there? Why, land sakes! S’briny, don’t 
look like that! He wa’n’t of noaccount; you 
hadn’t let him have none of your money, 
had ye? Don’t you faint away now, S’briny; 
you’ll be ashamed of it arterwards if you do, 
for look a here! ‘Slightly injured, Miss 
Viola Ring, Potuxet.’ They was clearin’ 
out together, that’s what they was a-doin’! 
Now don’t ye take on, S’briny; a woman of 
your age hadn’t ought to, if only jest you’ve 
kept holt of your money! ” 

There was a funeral service in Potuxet, at 
which S’briny appeared in deepest mourn-- 
ing, and looking like a very old woman. 
She went, before the service, to see Viola 
Ring, who was as yet unable to leave the 
house. 

hadn’t ought to blame him!” cried 
the girl, bursting into tears at sight of her. 

T hain’t never thought of blamin’ hie," 
said S’briny, quietly. - 

‘* He couldn’t help bein’ in love with me, 
and we’d been engaged for a long time. 
But he was all run ashore for money, and he 
owed folks that wouldn’t let him alone. 
And he’d heard of a store that he could buy 
real cheap in New York state. He used to 
work for your uncle, and he knew he was 
goin’ to leave you that money, ’cause he was 
a witness to the will.” 

‘“ He knew it all along, all along,” gasped 
S’briny. 

‘* Of course ’twa’n’t right. Oh, how you 
do look! I didn’t know that folks ever felt 
things so after they got to be so old. He 
said he was goin’ to pay it back to you; ’twas 
only kind of borrowin’. Mother she was 


awful down on him ’cause she heard that he 
was goin’ to be married to you, and she 
wouldn’t let me have him, so we had to run 
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away. We wa’n’t goin’ to be married till 
we got there. And now I s’pose the store 
*n’ all will b’long to Luella, You ain’t goin’ 
to make a fuss about the money, are you? 
*Cause then every body ’ll know just how 
"twas, and they’ll be so down on him! ”’ 

** No,” said S’briny, “‘ I sha’n’t never say 
a word ‘about the money.”’ 

** °N’ I’ve applied to be appointed guardeen 
to Luella. I expect he’d have wanted to 
have it so. I s’pose you won’t say anything 
against it.” 

“*T don’t know as Pve gotanyrightto. I 
expect she’d be a comfort to me, but she 
sits more by you,”’ said S’briny, patiently. 

**T don’t care much for young ones, my- 
self, but I shall take real good care of her, 
for Lysander’s sake.”’ 

** Mebbe, if ever you should want to get 
married, and she should be kind of in the 
way, mebbe you’d let me have hér again,” 


saidS’briny,eagerly. ‘I'll do for her without 
sayin’ nothin’ about what belonged to her.” 
Viola gazed at her steadfastly, her pretty, 
tear-washed eyes wide with wonder. 
*“You’re an awful queer woman,” she 
said. ‘I don’t know as I can tell exactly 


what to make of you.” 


‘‘It seems you got your money invested 
without hearin’ of none of Hiram’s folks, so 
now I hope you’re satisfied,” said Mis’ Isaiah, 
when by means of the surmisings and the 
investigations without which Pewabit could 
not rest, the truth was partially discovered. 

‘1 don’t know as I could have done any 
dif’runt, knowin’ jest how ’twas to be,” said 
8’briny, slowly. costs more’n to 
set by folks, in this world.” 

“T's dretful expensive to be under- 
witted,” said Mis’ Isaiah, tartly. For as 
yet Isaiah had been unable to raise enough 
money to build the new mill. 


MAD MOLLIE, THE BORDER HEROINE. 


BY GEORGE WILCUTT. 


WARD the close of the last century 
there lived in the interior of Pennsyl- 
vania, in the very heart of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains, a strange, eccentric woman, who 
bore the soubriquet of Mad Mollie, but 
whose rightful name was Mary Wilmer. 


‘She was a native of Dunlieth, Scotland, and 


in her younger, and perhaps better days, had 
been the wife of a Scottish soldier. How 
she found her way to this country, and why 
she chose to spend the remainder of her life 
in the backwoods of the frontier, going on 
lonely journeys through the dark heavy 
forests, and exposing herself to hardships 
and perils innumerable, was never probably 
known to many, perhaps to none beside her- 
self. During the wars of the early white 
settlers with their savage foes, Mary Wilmer 


performed much efficient service for the for-— 


mer, in carrying messages between distant 
forts, over long and dangerous routes, as 


detween Fort Roberts and Point Royal—a 


distance, as the way Jed, of some two hun- 
dred and fifty miles, up steep mountains and 
down dark valleys, through deep woods and 
dense thickets, and across rocky and dashing 
streams, and streams that could only be 
forded by swimming. . 


But Mary Wilmer seldom went afoot and 
alone. She was the owner of a remarkable 
horse, an animal almost as sagacious as its 
singular rider. This horse she had named 
Duoleith, in honor of her birthplace, and 
she bestrode him in the fashion of a man. 
She was a large, heayy woman, with muscu- 
lar limbs, and a full, bluff, coarse, masculine 
countenance; and her dress was such a 
mixture of the two sexes, that one would 
haye been puzzled from her appearance, 
especially when mounted in the manner de- 
scribed, to say to which she belonged. She 
disdained a gown, as being altogether too 
feminine for her taste; but after putting on 
buckskin breeches, with leggins and mocca- 
sins, she effected a sort of compromise by 


adding a linsey petticoat; which was in turn 


again partially overlaid by the regular hunt- 
ing-frock of the opposite sex; and her head, 
with its bushy black hair, in that condition 
which nature must perforce display when 
untouched. by a comb, was surmounted by a 
beaver cap. 


Thus dressed and armed with a rifle, ~ i 


hatchet and hunting-knife,—weapons which 
she could use with the skill and strength of 
the best woodsman of the day,—Mary Wil- 
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MAD MOLLIE, THE 


mer, though a woman, was no mean antago- 
nist against either wild beasts or savages. 
She likewise had a few other qualifications 
which belong almost exclusively to the 
sterner sex. She could swear like a pirate, 
drink whiskey, and box with the skill of a 
pugilist. She was withal rather intelligent, 


“could read and write, and could narrate her 


wild adventures, trials and sufferings with a 
power and a pathos that alternately thrilled, 
charmed and deeply affected her sympathiz- 
ing listeners, the simple and single-minded 
settlers among whom she made her home. 

Her singular appearance and eccentric 
ways led the rude woodsmen to bestow on 
her the appellation of Mad Mollie; but they 
loved rather than feared her, and she was 
always a welcome guest beneath the shelter- 
ing roofs and at their humble boards. 

One cold October night, when the frosty 
breeze swept sharp and keen over the high 
mountains and through the deep valleys, 
around the almost isolated station of Fort 
Roberts, and while most of its inmates were 
sitting half-dreamily before their blazing log 
fires, there came a series of loud, impatient 
knocks upon the gate of the palisades. For 
the moment these sounds startled all, both 
old and young; for in that lonely region 
those were days of peril to the little band of 
pioneers who had boldly ventured thither, 
and the arrival of a stranger was am event 
to be followed by a feeling of peace and 
security, or by a general excitement and 
alarm, according to the report of the new- 
comer of good or evil tidings. 

_ ** Who’s there?” challenged the sentry 
on duty. . 
** Mad Mollie,”’ was the gruff response. 
All had listened eagerly for the reply, and 


‘breathed freer when it was heard—though 


the news might still be either good or bad— 


- and several of both sexes went forth in the 


area to meet and welcome the messenger. 
As the sentry threw open the gate, the 
heroine of a thousand perils, astride of her 
snow white pony, and with her rifle over her 
shoulder and her knife and hatchet in her 
belt, rode quietly into the yard, and without 
deigning a reply’to the eager questions con- 
cerning the news, dismounted deliberately, 
and strode silently into the most spacious 
cabin of the row which formed one side of 
the station. As she came to the light of the 
fire, however, there arose several quick ex- 
clamations of surprise and alarm from those 
who were there and those who followed her; 
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for it was immediately discovered that her 
face and part of her person were covered 
with blood, which was even then slowly 
oozing and dropping down from a long ugly 
gash that crossed the upper portion of the 
left temple, and extended from her forehead 
to her ear. 

** Good heavens! what’s happened ?”’ ex- 
claimed one. 

** There must be redskins about!” cried a 
second. 

‘*Is there danger for us?’ demanded a 
third. 

‘* Speak!’ almost shouted a chorus of ex- 
cited voices. 

Mad Mollie gave no heed to any, however; 
but taking the best seat in front of the fire, 
she bent partly over it, and with hands 
extended to the cheerful blaze, and eyes 
fixed steadily upon the burning coals, pro- 
ceeded to warm herself with the indifference 
of one who was not aware of being in the 
least degree an object of interest. But those 
around her were too much excited to remain 
quiescent; and though fully aware that her 
eccentricity would keep her silent till the 
mood seized her to talk, they still continued 
to importune her to reveal what all were so 
anxious to know. 

** Look here, folks,’’ exclaimed Mad Mollie 
at length, drawing the back of her large 
rough hand across her face to clear away 
some of the blood, and looking ghastly and 
hideous as she turned her eyes glaringly 
round upon the group, who instinctively 
drew back a pace, as if fearful of a sudden 
assault. ‘‘See here, folks,” she repeated 
slowly and deliberately, ‘‘if you don’t know 
me well enough to know that I won’t tell 
you anything till I get ready, you don’t 
know me as well as you ought to, and I’ll 
just keep my mouth shut for a week to arn 
you.” 

“Look you, Mollie,” replied a large, 
strong, robust man, the commander of the 
garrison; “‘if this here matter only con- 
sarned you, we’d give you two weeks and 
say nothing; but if thar’s redskins about we 
ought to know it at oncc, and be gitting 
ready to defend ourselves.” 

Put up Dunleith, and feed him well, and 
fetch me some whiskey—quick!” rejoined 
Mad Mollie, turning again to the fire, and 
deigning no reply to the last speaker. 

Knowing the shortest way to her favor lay 
in obeying her instructions, two or three of 
the group bestirred themselves actively, and 
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presently it was announced that Dunleith 
was in the best of quarters, and that Mrs. 
Mary Wilmer would much honor her friends 
by drinking their healths, the speaker at the 
same time presenting her a pewter cup con- 
taining nearly half a pint of her favorite 
beverage. Mad Mollie seized the cup, 
looked steadily at its contents for a few 
moments, and then poured it down her 
throat as if it were so much water. She 
then turned her attention once more to the 
fire, but had not watched it many minutes, 
when she suddenly burst into a loud, hoarse 
laugh, and exclaimed :— 

“‘Cap’n Palmer says if there’s redskins 
about, he ought to know it. Why, there’s 
Injuns about somewhere most always, as 
Mad Mollie knows to her cost; but there’s 
been a few mean snéaking devils right nigh, 
as you can tell from these here;’’ and 
thrusting her hand into the bosom of her 
hunting-frock, she drew forth, and displayed 
triumphantly to the astonished gaze of those 
around her, two Indian scalps from which 
the fresh blood was yet dripping. 

‘*Hal ha! ha!” laughed Mad Mollie; 
‘* did you ever see a cleverer sight than two 
such topknots, took by a woman’s hand? 
Beat that if you can, you big, robust, bluster 
male fellows, who call yourselves the lords 
of creation! Do more’n that, and show it, 
any one of you, and Ill either beat you ag’in 
or stand treat. But it’s your treat now, my 
masters, and so fetch on the whiskey.”’ 

Another drink, nearly equal to the first in 

quantity, put Mad Mollie in a good humor 
and communicative mood; and bidding the 
anxious and excited parties around her get 
seats and listen, she waited till all had com- 
plied, and then began and told her. story in 
her own peculiar way. 

*“You see, Cap’n Palmer,” she com- 
menced, addressing individually the com- 
mander of the fort, ‘I left here to go to 
Point Royal, to carry a message from you to 
the captain there, somewhere about the last 
of August or the middle of September, and 
a right weary time I had on’t.”” — 

** And what news do you fetch from thar?” 
inquired the captain, thinking there might 
be something important for him to know, 

**Look here! am I telling this story or 
you?” inquired Mad. Mollie, folding her 
arms and looking steadily at the other. 

** You, in course.” 

“Then,” rejoined Mad Mollie, ‘ just 
8’pose you keep quiet and listen.” 


She then proceeded, in a kind of wild, 
rambling, incoherent manner, to give an 
outline sketch of her long journey out and 
back—what she had seen, what she had 
heard, what she had felt, and what she had 
suffered—while her listeners, eager for the 
sequel, were obliged to wait with what 
patience they could, till she came to it in 
her own time and way. But once she had 
fairly launched herself upon the incident of 
deepest interest, her whole appearance and 
manner changed, and she drew the closing 
picture with that graphic power for which 
she was at times remarkable. 

‘¢Tt was about six miles back from here,”’ 
she said, ‘‘ just as dark was setting in, that I 
first got warning of danger. I always have 
warning when there’s danger about—not 
from man—not always from beast—not from 
winds, and trees, and earth things I can 
hear, and feel, and see—but ’’— she stopped, 
looked around mysteriously, and then, low- 
ering her voice, added, with a strange im- 
pressiveness that caused more than one of 
her superstitious listeners to shudder, ‘‘from 
the other world.” 

“ Yes,” she resumed, “ something whie- 
pered to me, ‘ there’s danger about;’ and I 
whispered it into the ear of Dunleith, 
answered me by raising his head.and sn 
ing the tainted air. I rode on further, with 


my eyes all about me; and then something - 


come and touched me—something from 
t’other world—and I knew the danger was 
nigh and great—for when something from 
t’other world touches us mortals, it’s always 
for a last warning before death. 

‘“‘Then I got down ever so gentle and 
quiet off the back of Dunleith, and told him 
in a whisper he mustn’t run away; and if his 
poor mistress didn’t ever come back to him, 
te go on to Fort Roberts—where the kind 
folks who’d always been good to poor old 
Mad Mollie, God bless you all for it! would 
see that he’d never want for attention and 


care; and the bonnie white beast (bless his . 


noble heart!) answered me with a rub of his 
nose and a whinny, that said he understood 
me and good-by, as plain as any human 
could. Ther I started on afoot before the 
beast, and kept looking sharp all about me, 
till I seen the twinkle of what might have 
been a dreadful demon’s eye in the black 
woud before me—but which wasn’t, that I 
knows on—but the light of a fire, about 
which was three painted Injuns, that fetched 
all my blood to b’iling with rage and fury. 


IN THE TWILIGHT. 


“¢They mustn’t live to work mischief,’ 
said I; and I went creeping, creeping, creep- 
ing like a painter on a deer. I come up, up, 
up—nigher, nigher, nigher—till I could see 
their eyes glisten as they talked, and their 
faces wrinkled as they smiled, and their 
teeth showed white as they laughed—while 
they toasted their meat at the fire, and ate it 
like hungry men—and then something whis- 
pered to me and said:— 

‘** Mary Wilmer, them beasts of men are 
in the road to take your life, and you must 
either kill them or die yourself,.”’ 

‘*¢ Yea, Lord!’ I answered the spirit voice; 
‘even so will I kill or die!’ 

** And I raised my rifle, and looked along 
the barrel, and seen the sight by the light of 
the ruddy fire cover the eye of the middle 
one, just as he was raising a piece of meat 
to his opening mouth; and then I pulled the 
trigger, and sent the bullet whizzing through 
his brain. And then, wildly mad with a 
kind of fiendish joy, I bounded forward, 
crashing through the bushes, and shouting 

as 1 went:— 

Lord fights for Mad Mollie, and 
she must slay all before her!’ 

** But I like to have spoke with the vain 
boast of a silly woman, for I ’spected the 
_ other redskins to run. One did, but t’other 
didn’t; and when I jumped forward into his 
camp, the snap of his gun, with the muzzle 
- not more’n eight feet from my breast showed 
me how nigh I’d been to death without 
knowing it. Then with a yell of rage he 
threw down his gun, and leaped on to me 
with his tomahawk. I hadn’t time to guard 
or parry, it was so quick and sudden, and 
surprising; but I did the best I could, and 
the blow came down without splitting my 
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skull, as you see here, though it grazed the 
bone and stunned me some, and fetched me 
down on to my knees. Ag’in the weapon ~ 
was whirled aloft, and another blow was 
coming; but, with all my might and strength, 
I jumped forward and wrenched the legs of 
the savage from under him, and he fell 
heavy by my side. He never got up ag’in— 
for my right arm was quick raised in wrath, 
and my tomahawk came down on to his skull 
and laid him quivering. I got up then, and 
took the scalps of the two, to prove my 
words—but the coward that run I didn’t see 
ag’in. I went back for my horse, and here 
I am; and if you want to see the bodies of 
the redskins and get their arms, go out in 
the morning and do so.” 

Such was one of the most remarkable ad- 
ventures and exploits of Mad Mollie, told, in 
her own peculiar manner, to a group of ex- 
cited listeners. A search which was made 
by a party of hunters the next day, and 
which she herself guided to the scene of the 
tragedy, proved the truth of her statement 
so far as regarded the killing of the Indians. 

Mad Mollie remained for a number of 
years in the vicinity of Point Royal, even 
after the Indian wars were over, and spent 
her time in roving about from place to place, 
and hunting for wild beasis, whose skins 
supplied her with the means of procuring 
the few necessaries that her somewhat prim- 
itive mode of life required. She was, in the 
true sense of the word, a border heroine. 
She subsequently removed to the frontier of 
Illinois, and died, as for many years she had 
lived, in the great wilderness, deeply la- - 
mented by those who had reaped the benefits 
of her life of border deeds and border history. 


IN THE TWILIGHT. 


twilight, os wandered 

Thinking of all my lost— 

Some sealed by Death, and some by distance sun- 
Some chilled by custom’s frost— 


I sighed, recalling many a tender greeting, 
Kind words, and acts of love— y 

“ For us on earth will be no place of meeting, 

_ But in the home above 


May we all meet, forever to inherit 
The peace by conflict bought, 

And that high gift of loving in the spirit 
So long and vainly sought!” 


Then came a sound of many voices ringing 
Forth on the atill night air— 

The village cheir, their joyful Gloria singing, - 
Gave answer to my prayer. 


IN A SAHARA SANDSTORM. 
‘TRAVELERS IN THE AFRICAN DESERT. 


HE ever bright sky of the Sahara is in 
strong contrast to our changeable weath- 
er. The atmospherical laws, which in our 
countries bring rain and wind at almost 
fixed periods, are not in force there. The 
only regular atmospherical variation is the 
equinoctial sirocco. The light which comes 
directly from Southern Africa, where the 
hottest period prevails in October, is driven 
northward by the first rainfall, the latter 
generally coming about the close of that 
month. Heated under the tropic of Capri- 
corn and dried through the deserts of Guinea 
and the immense sandy expanse of the 
Sahara, this impetuous wind stirs the whole 
surface, heaving up and driving along 
showers of sand and dust, which are per- 
ceived in their coming hundreds of miles 
away. It generally lasts from two to three 
weeks with more or less intensity, mild dur- 
ing daytime and increasing toward night, 
sometimes to the fury ofa hurricane. There 
is no rainy season, and even in central, 
southern and eastern Sahara, whole years 
sometimes pass without a drop of water 
falling. During the year of my sojourn in 
Wargala, the city was struck by rainstorms 
Only three times. These were abundant in 
volume, but lasted only an hour or two. 
- Only twice was the storm repeated during 
my journey through the desert. A sultry 
and vaporous atmosphere generally suc- 
ceeded these storms. The nights were clear 
- and nowhere have I seen the stars so radiant. 
The weather is not taken into account in 
agricultural explorations, irrigation taking 
the place of rain, so that the failure of the 
crops is rarely due to drought. 

On our journeying from Wargala to Golea, 
we were struck by one of the storms alluded 
toabove. We left that luxuriant group of 
oases, of which Wargala is the chief town, 
and resumed our way along the wild desert, 
following the dry bed of the Wad Mia. 
Though it was October, no rain had yet 
fallen, so that the earth still lacked her 
winter mantle of green. The conformation 
of the land during the first five days was a 
variety of firm, pebbly and sandy ground, 
while a mountain range leads directly to El 
Golea. In all parts the firm soil appeared 


to be excellent for culture if it could only 
be watered. Tracts of sand of the color of 
iron rust were to be noticed along the Wad 
Mia, denoting the existence of some ferrugi- — 
nous spring. The spot where we encamped 
in our sixth stage was.a sea of sand inter- 
spersed with dunes rising from thirty to 
forty feet. One mount, seventy feet high, 
probably formed by a whirlwind, was notice- 
able above all at a certain distance from us. 
Several long and straight eminences four or 
five feet high, with a striking similarity to 
waves, were to be seen. Flamingos gazing 
at us from the tops of the dunes, were the 
only signs of life the region presented. This 
bird, the Vulture, and raven are the only 
winged creatures seen in the Sahara outside 
of the oasis. They fly in flocks in the wake 
of the caravans, in expectation of prey, and 
are often regaled by the death of camels or 
slaves, as the caravan owners never take the 
trouble to bury them. 

During the preceding nights the siroeco 
had been blowing hard, without, however, 
causing much disturbance. But now an at- 
mospherical revolution broke upon the camp. 
A fearful bluster aroused us from sleep and 
terrified the horses. Blast followed blast; 
our tents were terribly shaken, while the 
wind grew rapidly to the force of a cyclone. 
The horses were neighing and the camels 
groaning. Everybody was awakened, and 
all were obliged to take a frantic hold of the 
tents from the interior. Some tried to get 
out to pitch the tents more securely, but 
could not stand the whirl of sand. Showers 
of sand were beating upon our tents like a 
heavy rain. The more courageous men were 
swearing against the impertinent element 
which had interrupted their sleep, and was 
blowing down their flimsy shelter. Others 
were terror stricken, fearing imminent de- 
struction. All were clinging desperately to 
their tents to prevent them from being car- 
ried away; but in spite of their efforts all the 
tents, one after another, were blown down. 
Each man underneath grasped frantically at 
one side of his canvas house and rolled it 
around his face for protection against the 
sand. The camels, despite their groaning, 
were little injured by the gritty whirlwind. 
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.IN A SAHARA SANDSTORM. 


Their incomparable vital strength enables 
them to stand the sorest privations and the 
severest weather. They live, indeed, day 
and night in the open air, and are fed and 
- watered only every three days, thus becom- 
ing inured to every hardship and stress of 
weather. 

The horses felt the violent pelting of the 
sand quite differently. As they are stand- 
ing up they offer more hold to the fierce 
wind, and can resist less than the camels, 
which always lie when at rest. They be- 
came distracted and flung frantically against 
their invisible provoker. The officers shouted 
to the horsemen to mind their horses, but 
no one dared move. Finally several horses 
broke loose, and blinded by the sand, ran 
against the tents, tumbling against the men, 
and falling upon them. Screams and strug- 
gles ensued, increasing the disorder and 
confusion of the camp. Those who knew 
not the cause of these cries were prompted 
to go out and see what was happening. 
Finally the horses got up anaided and were 
captured by some of the Arabs, who, better 
accustomed to this hurricane, were groping 
and crawling along with their faces covered 
with a drapery. The eadi commanding the 
Arabs, seeing that we could not be qualified 
as “warriors of the desert,’ as we were 
unable to brave that unexpected enemy, or- 
dered his men to look to the horses until the 
tempest ceased. : 

After two hours of struggle calm succeeded 
in the atmosphere and peace in our camp. 
I went out to see the effect of the storm. 
- The dust-cloud space threw a gloomy light 
upon the camp, revealing the overturned 
tents with the human forms underneath like 
shrouds covering corpses. The sand was 
heaped up against their bodies, and had filled 
all the interspaces between the men lying 
under the same tent, almost levelling a sur- 
~ face smooth as a table at the height of their 
shoulders. 

I went up to the animals and found the 
horses sniffing and sneezing while the camels, 
a little further on, were lying partly covered 
with sand in perfect quiet. They seemed to 
have bravely borne the brunt of the storm. 
Enveloped in their drapery the Arabs were 
sitting on the ground, with legs drawn up 
and their bodies leaning upon the backs of 
their camels as upon a pillow. One of them 
hearing me, raised his head, and unrolling 
his drapery, gave me a look. 


‘* Have you not been frightened ?” I said 
to him. 

‘* At what ?”’ he answered, as if astonished 
at my question. 

‘“* At what?” I repeated amazed. 
what has just happened, of course.” 

‘* And what has happened?” asked he 
indifferently. 

** Did you sleep so deeply that this fierce 
tempest could not awaken you ?”’ 

‘‘Is this peculiar weather for you?” re- 
joined he. 

‘*Is it peculiar weather for you?’ I de- 
manded. ‘‘ Must heaven itself fall upon 
your head to surprise you ?”’ 

rvar of the ghabilih (sirocco) and 
the groan of the camel are two sounds 
familiar to us since birth,’’ he answered. 

Dumbfounded by such stoicism, I returned 
to my tent, wondering what such people 
would not beable toendure. They are truly 
hardened and toughened in every respect; 
deaf to the sufferings of others, dumb to 
their own, inured to fatigue, and insensible 
to hardship. The awakening call was not 
sounded that morning, the colonel wishing 
to know before starting how much damage 
had been done and whether the men were 
fit to march. 

When I arose at daylight and looked 
around, I could scarcely realize that I was 
awake. The plain wore quite a different as- 
pect. Those large waves of sand that I had 
noticed the previous day had disappeared. 
A dune, fifteen feet high, had also been re- 
moved, and several of the eminences had 
been re-formed a few miles further on. 

Many tents had been torn and the sand 
had penetrated through every fissure and 
hole in the knapsack, and even into the gun 
barrels. The pack saddles and loads of 
provisions had disappeared almost entirely 
beneath the sand. Several boxes weighing 
eighty pounds had been rolled a distance of 
two hundred feet and partly broken. How- 
ever, aside from the three men who had been 
stumbled over by horses and wounded, no 
one felt any serious consequence from the 
tempest. Two horses were found to have 
lost an eye from being struck by coarse 
grains of sand. The day was spent in mak- 
ing repairs, but for fear of a new hurricane 
on the following night, we moved toward 
evening ten miles further along, where we 
encamped on firm ground. 
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GABRIELLE, THE BEAUTIFUL WITCH. 
A TRADITION OF WURZBURG. 


BY MRS. HENRIETTA OLIFANT. 


CHAPTER V. 

ABRIELLE’S arrest was 
concealed from Adolph by the baron’s 
desiré. He had denounced her in the very 
frenzy of jealous madness; and having once 
raised the ery, which sent a thrill of terror 
through the town, he knew it would not 
easily be stilled. The giant evil he had 
created could be buried only with the ruins 
of his victim. He persuaded, or tried to 
persuade himself that he had done a good 
and noble thing; he blamed her, and her 
only, for all the evil his own bad passions 
had occasioned. He gave his jealous rage 
the name of righteous wrath; worked himself 
into a belief that her beauty had been used 
to attract his eye and ensnare his soul. 
Then he thought of his son, and trembled 
for him. The spell of her rare loveliness 
lay even upon him; she had unloosed the 
tongue that God himself had tied, had taught 
speech to the speechless, and the soul of the 
sleeper to obey her, even when his eyes 
were closed in sleep. To what fearful ex- 
tent might she not use this power! Into 
what abyss of horror drive the unconscious 
victim of it! No pity, no sorrow, no remorse 
found a way to his heart, though he well 
Knew to what fate he had doomed her. One 
-thing only he remembered well; that this 
was his fete day; and the image of Gabrielle 
still smiled serenely, with its marble look, in 

his son’s studio. 

He entered the castle by a side door, and 
made his way to the boy’s chamber, with 
what object he could scarcely tell; perhaps 
it was to see if the Gabrielle of stone felt, or 
seemed to feel, what the real Gabrielle in 
diesh and blood was suffering. He took out 
his key, and entered like a thief, stealthily, 
as though he feared to be observed. The 
heavy hangings were drawn half across. the 


one solitary window that gave light and air 


tothe chamber. As he closed the door be- 


hind him, a stream of sunlight struggled 
into the room, lighting up and throwing out 


the symmetrical proportions of the marble 
dust, and ae giving to the sculptor’s 


work of art the tint and coloring of nature.' 
To his excited fancy the dimpled mouth 
seemed to break into a smile, and the soft 
hazel eyes had a tender beseeching look; he 
had seen just such a look in the eyes of the 
living Gabrielle. It fascinated, it enthralled 
him. His swarthy face paled, and his knees 
smote one against each other, even as he 
gazed upon it. 

‘¢ She is here,’ he thought, “ imprisoned 
in the cold stone, to smile down upon my 
home and me.”’ 

He glanced round, and caught up the first 
thing that came to hand, and aimed a blow 
at the smiling statue; but before his arm 
descended, it was seized from behind. He 
turned quickly, and stood face to face with 
his son Adolph. The dumb boy struggled to 
wrest the weapon from his father’s hand. As 
they swayed to and fro, they struck rudely 
more than once against the pedestal which 
supported the bust; at last it reeled and fell, 
striking the baron’s arm, while the white 
marble face looked up from beneath his feet, 
smiling still, and without a. flaw. With a 
cry of rage, pain, ay, and fear, he fled from 
the room; and even as he fled, the boy’s 
flaming eyes seemed to “follow him and 
burn his soul. 

Meanwhile, Gabrielle was carried before 
the sheriff, and the charge against her fully 
explained. He was an eld gray-headed 
kindly man, and heartily grieved to see her 
in such a plight; but the great compassion. 
he felt fer her youth and beauty was partly 
stifled by the idea of the horrible crime of 
which she was accused. She listened’ in 
mute amazement with clasped hands and 
streaming eyes. 

«You shall have a fair trial,” the sheriff 
said in conclusion; **and if you can bring 
forward any witnesses in support of your 
innocence, they will havéa patient hearing.”’ 

‘* My innocence! ’? repeated the girl, speak- 
ing like one in a dream; ‘* what have I done 
that looks like guilt! Send to Marienburg; 
the baron will bear witness ”—— 

“ Against you,” said the sheriff; “it is he 
who has denounced you.” 


* Begun in the September Number. 
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“Then may God have mercy on me!” 
exclaimed the girl, as she swooned upon the 
ground. She was lifted up and carried away 
to a stone cell far underground, where little 
light or air could enter, and there left alone. 

The excitement in the city greatly in- 
creased. Witchcraft at Wurzburg had been 

_confined to blear-eyed wizened old women, 
who at first had encouraged among the 
peasantry a belief in their supernatural 
powers; thereby gaining greatly, the poor 
folk bringing them gifts to buy good-will for 
themselves and their belongings. But some 
sought the witch’s aid against an enemy; for 
in all ages and all countries there have lived 
some people who wish evil to their neigh- 
bors. When the reputation for witchcraft 
brought the old crone who practised it to the 
torture chamber or the stake, she repented 
of her folly in allowing and encouraging such 
a fame to grow, and told the truth; but the 
truth came too late. Now the spirit of evil 
seemed changing his tactics; the old, decrepit 
and ugly did not work enough, so he had 
chosen the young and beautiful Gabrielle to 
circulate sorrow and misery through the 
town; and men and women too cried aloud, 
** Oh, the pity of it!”’ but not one of them 
doubted for a moment that she was in reality 
possessed; so strong was the wild supersti- 
tion of the age, that charity was blind, and 
humanity lay dead in the heart of human 

- @ature. Old Rudolph closed his store and 


kept rigorously confined to the house, per-. 


haps secretly moaning, but afraid openly to 
lift up his voice in her behalf, lest the taint 
of suspicion might glance from her to him- 
self, and thus the remnant of his miserable 
life be cut short by a single hour. 

During the few days that intervened be- 
tween her arrest and that fixed for her trial, 
she was left alone in her sorrow, The Bar- 
oness Hildegarde rarely quitted her brother’s 
-: side; she was always near to add fuel to the 
fire she had kindled; to nip in the bud any 
thought that might bring remorse or waken 
a regret. She worked upon his fears for his 
son, who she vowed had already fallen under 
the witch’s spell; for what, she urged, but 
witcheraft could make the dumb speak ? or 
create the one wild passion of love in the 
hearts of both father and son? It was mon- 
strous, it was unnatural. Who could tell 
where all the strange things that had come 
to pass would have an end? She hinted in 
a@ Vague mysterious way at many things, and 
convinced him that « curse would lie upon 
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the house of Marienburg so long as Gabrielle 
Hoogstraeten lived. He was restless; he 
could neither eat nor drink, nor scarcely 
sleep; all peace had gone from him; even if 
he slept he was troubled with such terrible 
dreams that he dreaded to lay his head upon 
his pillow. And all this was set down to 
Gabrielle’s account, instead of the torture of 
his own stricken conscience. 

Meanwhile, Gabrielle passed the hours 
sorrowfully enough. Never was a young 
thing so utterly friendless and alone. No 
ray of light or comfort reached her suffering 
soul. She wondered if Adolph of Marien- 
burg knew of her sad plight, and if he be- 
lieved the things they said of her. A priest 
belonging to the cathedral, who was also her 
confessor, was the only being from the outer 
world who held any communication with 
her, and even his coming was fraught with 
gall and bitterness; for she observed that as 
he approached her he crossed himself; and 
when, in her joy at seeing a friendly face, 
she sprang toward him and caught his hand, 
he snatched it away, and breathed upon it, 
as though she were an unclean thing, whose 
very touch was contamination. Then she 
grew indignant and angry; it was hard to 
think that he who, next to God himself, 
knew all her inner life, could so misjudge 
her and join in the world’s cry against her. 
Instead of consoling and upholding her, he 
expatiated on the sin of witchcraft, and 
urged her to confess. But her heart was 
full. She threw herself upon her straw pal- 
let, and hid her face from him, speaking 
never a word. When he parted from her, it 
was with the conviction that the foul fiend 
held her tongue tied, that she should not speak 
in his sacred presence. When he was gone, 
the poor child prayed heartily to God; he 
alone could help her, he alone have pity on 
her. 

On the day of her trial the judgment- 
chamber was crowded to excess; every bench 
was occupied, every space filled. The sheriff, 
accompained by other official dignitaries, 
upon whose breath hung the life of Gabrielle, 
entered the judgment-chamber; all took 
their places in solemn silence; great excite- 
ment and expectation prevailed; awe and 
wonder sat on every face; all eyes were 
turned toward the door through which the 
supposed witch was toenter. Presently the 
poor child was led into the room backwards, 
not being allowed to look upon her judges 
till she reached the place where she was to 
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stand to be judged. On being suddenly 
turned round face to face with them, she 
observed them to make a sign of the cross 
first in the air, then devoutly repeat the 
same on their own breasts. She smiled a 
bitter, painful smile; and on being asked 
what moved her, she said, ‘‘I did but think 
that if ye wore the sign of the cross in your 
hearts, instead of on your bosom, I should 
not be here this day to be tried for no sin, 
condemned without mercy.” 

Nay,”’ answered the sheriff, ‘‘ you shall 
have as much mercy as Christian men dare 
give to a child of the evil one; for though I 
—though we all—pity you for your youth 
and beauty’s sake, yet as the devil has con- 
trived to possess you, and through your very 
loveliness to work his will, we must deliver 
our city of your enthrallment, even as we 
would deliver ourselves of the plague.” 

“The only devil who would possess me is 
the man who has denounced me; through 
him and his wicked will only do I stand here 
defenceless.” 

** No, not defenceless,” replied the sheriff, 
not understanding her rightly; “‘ the noble 
baron in his sublime goodness has engaged 
counsel to defend you.” 

defend me!” she exclaimed, bitterly; 
“from what? he only accused me. The 
wolf would as soon employ the fox to save 
the lamb he means to devour. No, I will 
have no counsel. I would even refuse the 
mercy his gold could buy.’ 

The indictment was read over to her in 

due form. She was charged with being in 
- constant communication with a familiar 
spirit in the shape of a black bird, some of 
whose feathers were found upon her person; 
_also, she was accused of casting a spell on a 
most noble family, over both father and son. 
She had robbed the first of rest, peace and 
sleep, and filled his mind with fierce and 
strange passions, which took the form of 
love; inasmuch as he had forgotten his rank 
and station, and had so far demeaned him- 
self as to seek the lovely witch in honorable 
marriage. She had also cast the glamour of 
her beauty over the son, taking such strong 
possession of his senses that she could com- 
pel him to rise up in his sleep in the night, 
and walk abroad, and lie down at her door 
like a dog; then, even while his eyes were 
closed, at a sign frofm her, he rose up and 
followed her; and although he had been deaf 
and dumb from his birth, in her presence he 
both beard and spoke! Again, with seem- 


ingly simple, but truly devilish arts, she had 
sown dissension between two loving broth- 
ers; and tempted one to destroy the other, 
even as Cain was tempted to destroy Abel. 

What could she say in answer to these 
charges, which were all well-witnessed sub- 
stantial truths? But first the witnesses 
against her must be heard. The baron had 
released Pietro on condition that he would 
give evidence against Gabrielle; and as it 
happened he was the first witness called 
forth, When she heard his name, and 
learned wherefore he was there, she started, 
and turned her large eyes mournfully upon 
him; whereat, he stretched his hands towards 
her and sobbed aloud. Then he was desired 
to turn his face from her and speak out. He 
did so; but not as they would have him 
speak. He abused them with much passion 


' for believing aught against one so young, 


innocent and beautiful. Then he told the 
real story of the black bird; how he had been 
ill of a fever and like to die, when all the 
world left him alone to perish; but she came, 
like an angel as she was, and brought him 
food and clothing; and, more than all, gave 
him kind words, causing him to love her 
with a holy love, even as he loved God in 
heaven. He was poor, and could do nothiug 
even to show his gratitude; so he had taken 
the young bird from its nest and trained it, 
and taught it to speak her name; for all the 
world should know that the black bird they 
talked of was a talking-bird, and no evil 
spirit—as the Baron of Marienburg had 
falsely sworn. 

‘* He slew the bird,” added the boy, throw- 
ing a glance of bitter hatred upon the baron; 
“and even as [ cursed him then, I curse 
him now.” 

He craved permission to approach Gabri- 
elle, that he might touch her hand and hear 
her voice; but that he was forbidden to do. 


Her spell was on him still, they said; and - 


she had compelled his tongue to give evi- 
dence according to her will, rather than ac- 
cording to the truth. They compassionated 
him much, but he was ordered away. Then, 
greatly to the baron’s wrath, they demanded 
that his son Adolph should be brought be- 
fore them; that he should in their presence 
stand face to face with Gabrielle, that they 
might judge of his condition with their own 
eyes. 

Accordingly, a messenger was sent to the 
castle with a despatch from the baron, desir- 
ing his presence there in the judgment- 
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chamber. Adolph, though greatly amazed 
at the summons, speedily obeyed it. Ar- 
rived there, he gazed round him in strange 
bewilderment. What could it all mean? 
There on one side sat his aunt, the Lady 
Hildegarde, her face set white and stern, as 
though it had been hewn out of stone. On 
the other side stood the baron himself, with 
bleared eyes and dark eager face. Last of 
all his gaze fell upon Gabrielle herself, look- 
ing changed—oh, so changed! Again he 
wondered what it could all mean. His 
heart seemed to stand still, his blood ran 
cold; there was something so mournful in 
the expression of her face. 

The baron came to his side and desired 
him by signs to hand his tablets to the 
sheriff, and answer what questions they de- 
manded of him. The boy obeyed him, and 
watched with trembling anxiety while the 
questions were written down. On receiving 
the tablets back, he read the questions over 
one by one; the effect upon him was terrible 
to behold—the veins in his forehead rose up 
like thick cords, and his face grew purple 
with suppressed wrath, while his eyes blazed 
as though a fire had been kindled within 
him. He shivered the tablets to pieces, and 
ground their fragments beneath his feet; 
stfange inarticulate sounds sprang to his 
lips, and with outstretched arms he turned 
to Gabrielle. Then his whole demeanor 

mged; the fire in his eyes died out, and 

y were filled with a holier light. She 
raised her finger, and moved her lips slowly, 
very slowly, as though in speech. The 
whole court looked’ on, watching the pro- 
ceedings with breathless attention. The 
boy fixed his eyes upon the girl’s lips; he 
clasped his hands, and an expression of be- 
wildered: horror crept slowly over his face. 
Presently, tired of watching these dumb 
proceedings, the sheriff commanded her to 
have done with her witcheries. She ceased 


speaking, and hid her face in her hands. 


Then a cry, or rather shriek of agony broke 
from the boy’s lips; he stretched his arms 
wildly towards her, and a voice—his voice— 
electrified the throng, ‘‘ Gabrielle, Gabrielle! 
O God, save her!”’ He felt it was useless to 
appeal to man. Then he fell to the ground 
in convulsions, and was carried out. 

The sheriff appealed to his colleagues, say- 
ing they had seen with their own eyes, heard 
with their own ears; the dumb, indeed, 
spake aloud. God had set a seal upon his 


- lips, and sent him into the world mute; but the 


devil, using this fair girl as his instrument, 
crossed the Lord’s will, and made him speak. 
What greater proof could they have ef witch- 
craft than they had witnessed there, even in 
the court of justice? ‘* Look on the noble 
Baron of Marienburg, and behold the witch’s 
work! He trembles as though an ague shook 
his limbs; his face is thin and ashen pale, 
his eyes sunken and hollow; he looks as 
though he were being slowly consumed with 
an inward fire; and he is; but the fire is 
witch-kindled! ” 

His words created a wondrous sensation. 
All eyes were turned upon the baron, and 
truly they read there the signe the sheriff 
had pointed out. An angry murmur rose, 
and dark glances were thrown upon Gabri- 
elle; who, since she declined counsel, was 
commanded to say what she could in answer 
to the charges against her. 

Thus summoned to speak, Gabrielle looked 
round with a mute, appealing, despairing 
glance; but she saw no signs of pity, gath- 
ered no hope from the lowering brows and 
threatening faces round her. They only 
looked with horror on the young, tender and 
beautiful creature, whom in their mad su- 
perstition they would doom to die. 

** What can I say that would avail to save 
me!’’ she exclaimed. ‘ You all know right 
well that to be accused of witchcraft is to be 
condemned. In one thing that you have 
said you have unwittingly spoken truth; the 
baron yonder is consumed by an inward fire; 
but it is kindled by remorse. He knows he 
has betrayed me to an innocent death; and, 
even if he would, he can no more save mé 
now than he could stay the lightaing when 
it is once launched forth by the living God.” 

‘* You waste time in accusing others, when 
you should defend yourself,’ exclaimed the 
sheriff. 

“Defend myself! Alas, how can I do 
that?” she said despairingly. ‘If I plead 
‘not guilty,’ you will put me to the torture; 
and even as you rack my limbs, and wring 
the drops of agony from my flesh, you may 
wring false words from my lips, and you will 
believe what I say then when I am mad, but 
you will not heed me now when I swear 
what is true.” 

‘* Will you swear that Frederic of Zirndorf 
is not slain? that the dumb boy has not 
spoken ?”’ inquired the sheriff. , 

‘Neo; but Ll will swear that no evil 
was caused by any act of mine,” she said, 
It is true I have been told that Frederic of 
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Zirndorf fell by his brother’s hands. It may 
also be true that my poor flower created ill 
words between them; but I gave it not; they 
found it. They have often spoken to me in 
foolish, flattering phrases, and I—I am but 
a girl—half pleased, half listened, and have 
given back foolish smiles—no more. At all 
times and in all ages men have quarreled 
even for as slight a thing as a simple flower. 
I grieve deeply for Frederic of Zirndorf, and 
I will pray—pray heartily; but his blood is 
on his brother’s head—the sin is. on his 
brother’s soul; mine is free. Again, you 
accuse me of teaching the dumb to speak’”’—— 

** Ay, ay!” said the sheriff, interrupting 
her; ‘‘and we will know by what devilish 
arts you have worked such wonders.” 

The girl crossed her arms, bowed her head 
upon them, and was for a moment silent. 
When she lifted it up again, her face was 
covered with blushes, but she spoke out 
boldly. 

-** Pardon me if I seem bold, for indeed [ 
am not; but Iam in this sad plight that 1 
must needs speak out. You ask me what 
arts 1 have practised on Adolph of Marien- 
burg. I answer, none. I love him, and he 
loves me. Since I first learned to walk and 
talk, we have been together. My mother 
(God rest her soul, she is dead!) was his 
nurse; and though he was deaf and dumb to 
all the world, to me he always seemed to 
speak. There was something in his every 
look and motion that I well understood—ay, 
if ‘he only raised his finger I knew his 
-- thought as though he had spoken it aloud. 
. Then I made him watch my lips, and he 
watched and watched, till one day I heard 
his voice. He imitated the words I uttered. 
Since then he has learned more and more, 
till he could shape words and answer of his 
own will. Sometimes—nay, often—his lips 
move but no voice comes from them, for, 
being deaf, he cannot tell whether he speaks 
_ aloud or not. It is true also that he rose 
from his bed and, while sleeping, walked to 
my home in the market place, and there at 
the doorlaydown. When I spoke he seemed 
to hear, and he rose up and followed me 
without the use of his eyes; for he was 


blind and deaf and dumb to all the world: 


but me. That mystery I cannot ekplain. 

Perhaps ages hence, when the world has 

grown older and wiser, things may be made 

plain that are mysterious now, and which 

you'call witchcraft. I have no more to say, 

except that I pray you to have pity on me.’’ 


There was a deep and ominous silence in 
the judgment chamber; a hush that pre- 
cedes a storm. Those who were upon the 
bench, and in whose hands was the young 
girl’s life, bent their heads together, and 
whispered one with another. The towns- 
people who thronged the court grew restless, 
their faces darkened and set in rigid lines. 
One thought only seemed to fill their minds, 
Would she escape the law?’’ Gabrielle 
looked round her with a mute, agonized, 
imploring gaze that might have melted the 
hardest heart; but then, all hearts had 
turned to stone; a superstitious terror had 
crushed out all human sympathy. - Men had 
no longer manly feelings; and women who 
would have sorrowed for a child’s cry of 
pain, have grieved for a scratched finger, or 
bound up the hurt limb of an animal with a 
sympathetic care, were blind to Gabrielle’s 
agony, deaf to her prayers for pity. They 
would have seen her young limbs broken on 
the rack, her body epnsumed by the cruel 
flames, without a throe of compassion, for 
she was a witch—a lovely witch, and there- 
fore doubly dangerous. The kindest hearts 
grew hard and pitiless. © 

Witb a stifled sob Gabrielle turned her 


eyes once more to the bench whereon her 


judges sat consulting; there was no hope 


there; she felt her chance of life was waning 


with every breath they drew. The tide was 
running strong against her; every pulse that 
beat was like a tiny wave, carrying her out 
away from the shore of life to the unknown 
sea of eternity. 

Suddenly a hush fell upon the throng, the 
smothered hum of voices was still, and-all 


eyes were turned towards the bench, where — 


the sheriff was about to speak her doom. 
Then, even as the drowning man makes a 
last struggle for life, Gabrielle stretched her 
white arms towards her judges, saying in 
accents it was piteous to hear, ‘* Stay a mo- 
ment more before you speak my doom. I 
stand here fatherless, motherless, well-nigh 
friendless. Life has been hard, and cold, 
and cruel to me, yet I cannot die. Oh, let 


me live!”? The words burst forth through a — 


rain of tears and sobs. ‘‘ Put me in prison, 
chain me to one place for all my days; but 
leave me free to breathe, to think, to hope; 
or, if it please you better, scourge me out of 
the city, and leave me to beg my way bare- 
foot through the world. I will go, never, 
never to return to this my native place. 
Do with me as you will, but let me live! 
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No, no, not yet! do not speak yet; still an- 
other moment! Ye are all men, husbands, 
fathers; perhaps one of you has a child like 
me; think that she, even she, who has prat- 
tiled at your knees, and twined round your 
heartstrings, may, upon the word of one vile 
man, stand even in such a strait as mine! 
Think of that, and have merey on me. God 
knows that I am innocent most unfortu- 
nate.” 

She ceased speaking. The sheriff crossed 
himself, and in a voice choked with emotion 
said, ‘‘God guard us from your witcheries, 
for I verily believe you are practising your 
evil functions on us now! You have sent a 
mist before my eyes and dragged my heart 
into my throat. Iam ashamed to shed tears, 
yet I could almost weep for you.” 

“Oh, stay not your tears!’ exclaimed 
Gabrielle, her whole soul flashing into her 
face with the hope his words created. ‘“ Let 
them fall; they are blessed, thrice-blessed 
tears, since they fall for mercy’s sake.” 

Then there arose loud cries in the court. 

_“ Away with her! The fair witch prac- 
tises even in the court of justice. Away 
with her! With her angel’s face and devil’s 
soul, she will bewitch her judges—nay, be- 
witch us all.’ 

They feared her all the more for her sweet 
face and simple eloquence. To them it was 
allseeming. Her trial ended with her con- 
demnation. She was sentenced to be burned 
in the public market. 

A balcony was ordered to be erected as 
near as might safely be to the funeral pile, 
in which balcony there were to be seated 
those persons who were suffering from her 
evil power, there being a prevalent belief 
that, if the bewitched could fix their eyes 
upen the stake and watch the execution of 
the witch, they would be freed from her 
spell; for even as the fire consumed her 


flesh, so was her power consumed’ within 
’ them; and as she passed away from life, so 


passed away her evil influence. 

Eager hands were ready to build the pile; 
for short time was allowed to pass between 
the condemnation of a witch and the execu- 
tion of her sentence. Among those who 
were most urgent in their offers of assistance, 
the lad Pietro was the most earnest; his aid 


‘was at first accepted, but he was discovered 


at malpractises, bringing wet fagots and 
wood, such as would not burn briskly. He 
Was under the witch’s spell still, they said; 
and they hooted him out of the town. 


CHAPTER VI. 


HE day came when Gabrielle was to take_ 
a last look at the eternal sun. Her 
first wild agony was succeeded by a mute 
despair. When she was spoken to, and im- 
plored to confess and repent, she smiled 
vacantly and answered nothing; then they 
said she was hardened, and meditated evil. 
They set a strict watch upon her; and it was 
reported that she sat for hours, with folded 
hands and white, patient face, moving her 
lips softly and glancing upwaras. She made 
no attempt to move her watchers, no suppli-. 
cation for pity. Her very soul, laden with 
all her thoughts, her pains and prayers, ap- 
peared to be drawn upwards. She seemed 
dead already—dead even to the terrors of 
death. She submitted patiently while they 
unbound her hair and left it hanging loose 
over her shoulders. Once only she winced 
as they tied her hands behind her, as though 
they had pulled the cord roughly and hurt 
her; but she said nothing. Then they put 
upon her a plain white robe girdled in at the 
waist; and with bare feet, carrying a cruci- 
fix before her, they led her out into the 
market-place towards the pile that was ready. 
for the kindling. 

Multitudes of people had thronged from 
all parts to see the burning of the beautiful 
witch; but instead of the hisses and curses 
that usually followed the victim to the stake, 
a hush fell upon the people, and with bated 
breath and fascinated eyes, they followed her 
on her fated way. Unuttered thoughts 
filled the minds of many men. Could it be 
true that she was a witch? or was she an 
angel? And truly im that hour she looked 
more like a beautiful vision than a human 
sacrifice. There was a kind of glory resting 
on her upturned face, as though her eyes 
were following the way her soul was going, 
and the glory was reflected from above. 

A strange contrast was the face of the 
doomed girl to that of her accuser, who sat — 
in the balcony looking down upon her. His 
was dark, convulsed, and torn with the tor- 
tures and miseries of a remorse that comes 
too late; while hers was calmed with the 
peace of heaven, for from heaven only comes, 
the resignation that had come to her. He 
had at last made an effort to save her, but 
failed therein, showing thereby how much 
easier it is to rouse the angry passions of a 
people than to allay them. 

Just as Gabrielle reached the pile there 
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‘was a great commotion among the people; 
loud cries arose. ‘A rescue! a rescue!” 
was shouted from side to side, and for a 
moment the multitude swayed to and fro as 
though a sudden whirlwind of human pas- 
sions had swept down upon them and shook 
them in their very midst. On every side the 
tumult rose. Young men and boys who had 
been quietly leoking on seemed suddenly 
transformed into savage rioters, and turned 
with the flerceness of tigers upon that por- 
tion of the populace who were the most 
eager for the witch-burning. Adolph of 
Marienburg, as though obeying some pre- 
concerted signal, flung himself frem the 
balcony and joined in the tumult that was 
raging nearest to Gabrielle. Shouts, cries, 
- threats and curses filled the air, and for 


some time there was a fierce hand to hand- 


struggle. Those who held Gabrielle in 
charge were torn from her and trampled 
under foot. 

‘Afver a time a body of armed officials 
arrived upon the scene, and their energetic 
efforts soon restored something like order. 
The witch was again called for; but the 
witch was nowhere to be found—during the 
tumult she had disappeared! A general 


confusion again ensued. Some were aghast | 


with rage at her escape; others had come to 
see a show—a glorious show—the burning of 
awitch. These were filled with bitter dis- 
appointment. Well, they would have the 
burning, they said, if they could not burn 
the witch. One among them seized a lighted 
torch and fired the pile; then, even as the 
flames shot up into the air, the Baron of 
Marienburg (who had mingled in the fray, 
but whether for or against Gabrielle cannot 
well be told) stood face to face with Pietro, 
the Genoese. The young Italian’s eyes 
seemed blazing with a hundred fires, as he 
glared upon the haggard looking wretch who 
had wrought such evil. He seemed to have 
the strength of a madman as he grappled 
with his enemy, the cruel denouncer of Ga- 
brielle. Neither spoke; and for a moment 
they swayed to and fro, each struggling to 
drag the other nearer to the pile. The 
baron, whose strength had been consumed 
by his evil oem” was no match for the 
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agile, athletic youth, whose sinews seemed — 
strong as steel. He gripped the baron with’ 
a giant’s strength, and lifting him in his 
arms, flung him into the burning pile. 

It is at this point that all authentic infor- 
mation with respect to the ultimate fate of 
Gabrielle of Wurzburg and her lover, Adolph 
of Marienburg, ends. But he who diligently 
sifts the traditions of that quaint old town, 
will discover here and there an obscure 
phrase hinting at the happy, peaceful, though 
secluded and somewhat laborious life led by 
them in some far-off German borough of too 
liberal principles in matters of Christian - 
faith to torture the beauty of an innocent 
maiden into the baleful spell of witchcraft. 
These dim mentions, in lieu of more trust- 
worthy details, we are compelled to accept, 
especially as they are not contradictory of 
that contented and joyous s; irit which made 
Gabrielle and Adolph what they were, and 
would have rendered them happy in a prison 
so that they shared one another’s captivity. 
Through what toils and dangers they gained 
this safe retreat, what friends they found 
there, by what struggles they earned the 
daily bread which was made sweet to them. 
by intense love, tradition does not say. 

It is certain, however, that the Baron of 
Marienburg perished in the flames whither 
Pietro cast him, and that the strange troops 
that appeared at the last moment, and the 
diversion among the mob, in Gabrielle’s 
favor, were due to the superhuman exertions 
of Pietro, who, after having been hooted out 
of the town, had given to the chief officer of 
the neighboring city so moving a history of 
what had taken place that that personage, 
upon his own authority and at his own risk, 
despatched every available soldier to the 
res:ue. Pietro himself returned to his wan- 
dering life—that of a fruit-seller; the Bar- 
oness Hildegarde lived in lonely state at her 
brother’s castle, and old Rudolph Hoog- 
straeten beeame one of the most notorious 
misers that Wurzburg had ever known. 
Let us believe that, far removed from every 
scene and incident that had embittered their 
courtship’s days,,Gabrielle and Adolph lived 
& pure, serene life, and only in 
a ripe old age. 


ff 
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S EACON TARBOX, I’m a virtoous 
woman, and I’ve tried to be a good 

and Christian wife, and for me to be treated 
in this way, I declare it’s a burnin’ shame!” 
The speaker was Mrs. Jerusha, the wife 
of Dr. Amadeus Brown, and the scene was 
the library of the deacon’s house in the 


’ village of Oak Hollow. Mrs. Brown had 


worked herself into quite a heat of scarlet 
excitement, and the deacon sat in his arm- 
chair, looking at her with a troubled expres- 


sion through his gold-bowed spectacles. 


** So ’tis; so tis,” said the deacon, “ ef your 
suspicions are correct. You say that your 
husband visits the parson’s wife every day?” 

‘“* Every individual day for the last three 
weeks. Don’t I know it? Haven’t I 
watched him? I’ve stood it jest as long as 
I kin, and now I goin’ to speak out. I'll 
have a divorce, that I will. Let him run 


“away with that little pink and white doll- 


baby if he wants to. He’ll find out one of 
these days who kin cook his vittles best, and 
mend his clothes, and take care of him. Ef 
he’d rather have her do it, he’s welcome to 


try her. It—it ain’t that—that I care—hare 


Mrs. Brown, having restrained her feel- 


_ings as long as was possible, at this juncture 


burst into tears, and became incoherent. 

** You say,’ observed the deacon, when 
she had somewhat recovered her self-posses- 
sion again, ‘* you say that your husband only 
visits the parson’s house when that gentle- 


is absent ?”’ 


“Well, he takes those times generally. 
_ You know ,the parson is away this week to 
- Conference. Now, you won’t believe it, 


om but the doctor has been in that house 
, just six times since the parson went off. It’s 
_ no more’n Texpected. I knew just how it 
, would be ef Parson Gray went an’ married a 


-young wife and brought her here. But 
did not believe,”—and here Mrs. Brown 
brought her hand down on her lap with great 
emphasis—“ I didn’t believe my husband ud 


be the fust one to fall in love with her.” 


_ “Tt is greatly to be regretted that Mister 
Gray didn’t choose some older person,’ said 
_the deacon, gravely. ‘‘ His wife is too young 


for a parson’s wife, and too pooty.’’ 


Pooty!”? exclaimed Mrs. Jerusha, 
up. ‘“* Well, that’s a matter of opinion. I 
don’t admire her style myself.” 

‘This is a very serious matter,” said Dea- 
con Tarbox, with great solemnity. ‘ This 
must be brought at once afore the selectmen 
of the parish—that is, supposin’, of course, 
ma’am, that you ken prove what you say.” 

‘* Prove it!’’ replied Mrs. Brown, violently. 
“T ken prove it fast enough. Didn’t the 
doctor order the parson to send his wife to 
the city for a change of air, as he said, and 


‘when that poor unsuspectin’ man went an’ 


done it, didn’t my husband post right off 
after her, under pretence of havin’ business 
there? Oh, don’t I know it? He little 
thought as how the eye of his wronged and 
outraged wife was upon him. Then, no 
sooner does she come back, than Doctor 
Brown begins his visits to the cottage ag’in. 
He says she’s sick, and Parson Gray is fool 
enough to believe it.” 

“Tt must be looked into,” said Deacon 
Tarbox. ‘I promise you, Mrs. Brown, you 
shall hev justice done to you. Now, I'll jest 
step over’n consult Elder Pilberry. He’sa 
clear-headed man, the elder is, and we’ll do 
whatever he thinks best about it. Dear, 
dear! Why can’t folks obey the Scriptars 
and leave other people’s wives alone?” 

Mrs. Brown began to cry again. © 

** Now you jest go home an’ never mind 
anything more about it,” said the deacon. 
‘ The elder an’ I will come to some conclu- 
sion. It'll be a dreadful blow to the parson, 


though, poor man. But then we must do 


our dooty, Mrs. Brown.” 

Mrs. Jerusha died her eyes and took her 
leave, while Deacon Tarbox, full of a solemn 
sense of responsibility for the secret confided 
to him, went in search of Elder Pilberry. 
He found that worthy in his backyard, in his 
shirt sleeves, sawing wood, and at once laid 
the matter before him. 

‘* Wall,’’ said the elder, standing with one 
foot on his sawhorse and resting his elbow 
reflectively on his knee, ‘“‘ my opinion is jest 
this; We must work slow, ye know. Missis 
Brown is naterally a kinder jealous little 
woman, an’ she may be mistaken in some of 
her facks, Now we can’t git along without” 


. his seat on the damp 
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facks to steer by. Doctor Brown may be 
visitin’ the parson’s wife with the most 
honorable intentions, an’ the parson may 
know all about it when Missis Brown don’t. 
It won’t do to stir this thing up, you know, 
deacon, till we git more facks.’’. 

** Yaas, that’s so, Brother Pilberry,’’ re- 


plied the deacon; “but how kin we do it? 


There ain’t no doubt about Doctor Brown’s 
bein’ down to the parsonage most every 
night sence Parson Gray wentaway. Then, 
ye know, he follered her down to the city, 
too. That ’ere don’t look right, elder, now 
does it?” 

it don’t,’ said Mr. Pilberry, “ but 
*tain’t best to take things for granted. As 
_ you say, the parson’s wife is young ’n’ pooty, 


and ’tain’t sing’lar the doctor should be 
_ kinder took with her; but then Doctor Brown 
‘js.a married man, an’ a member in good 


standin’, so I guess we’d better make sure 
of our facks fust. Now wouldn’t it be a 


_ good idee for you an’ I to kinder hang round 
down by t 


parsonage to-night, and see 
what’s goin’ on? Ef we could git a look in 


through the winders, ye know, we might be 
_pble to tell what the doctor goes there for.” 
- °“ That idee never struck me,” said Deacon 


Tarbox, in a convinced tone of voice, imply- 


ing that it had struck him now, and that he 


was very forcibly impressed by it. ‘‘ That’s 


good suggestion.’’ 


“Wall,” continued the elder, “‘ you jest 
_come over here along about eight o’clock, an’ 

we’ll walk down that way.” 

**How about the parson’s dog?” asked 
the deacon, a little nervously. — 
' “Ob, he don’t do nothin’ but bark, an’ 
besides, he’s chained up.-I guess ’tain’t 
best to say anything to Missis Brown. 


‘Shouldn’t like to hev it known how we git 
information, ye know.” 


‘The deacon nodded, and the elder returned 
“to his wood-sawing, each of them gloating 
_ with atimward satisfaction over the choice 
“bit of sean@al of which they had suddenly 
become possessed, and never for a moment 
doubting that it was their sacred duty, as 
godly men and pillars of the church, to stir 
it up and make the most of it. 

That might Elder Pilberry and Deacon 
Tarbox might have been found snugly en- 
sconsed behind the hedge fence which sep- 
arated the parson’s south meadow from his 
back dooryard. The deacon had risen from 
8 for the twentieth 
time, remarking that he should his 


‘the deacon. 


we must hev facks. 
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death a’ cold ef he stayed there any longer,’’ 
and that he didn’t believe the doctor would 


‘come that night, anyhow, when the elder, 


looking through the branches of the hedge, 


‘suddenly exclaimed :— 


“There he is!_ Duck your head, deacon!’ 

The doctor fastened his horse to ‘the tying- 
post, and knocking briskly at the door of the 
parsonage, passed a few words with the per- 
son who opened it, and entered, closing the 
door behind him. 

‘* Back door! ” muttered the elder. 
is suspicious.” 

‘‘ Where’s that light ?”” asked the deacon. 
* Ain’t that in Missis Gray’s room ?”’ 

*¢ Yes,”’ said the elder, *‘ that corner room 
in the second story is Missis Gray’s chamber, 
an’ there’s somethin’ goin’ on there, too. 
Jest see them shadders.”’ 

’ The curtains of the room were not drawn, 
and the two eavesdroppers, looking upward 
at the windows, could plainly see the ceiling 


“That 


‘and a small segment of the opposite wall. 


Upon this portion of the plastering was cast 
a singular complication of moving shadows, 
giving apparent evidence of there being 
several persons in the room. Who they 
were, or what they were doitig, the elder and 
his companion, not being vored with a 
view of the whole apartment, were unable to 
determine. 

‘* Hi! ” exclaimed the deacon, after vainly 
stretching his neck for several moments. 
That’s the doctor’s figger! 

And so it was. Asthe deacon spoke a 
person advanced to the window for an in- 
stant, and then .quickly turned away. But 


‘in that instant both of the watchers below 


had recognized the familiar outlines of Doc- 
tor Amadeus Brown. 
“Wall,” exclaimed Elder Pilberry, rising 


‘to an erect position, ‘‘I never would hev 


believed it to my dyin’ day ef Tehadn’t seen 
it with my own eyes!” 

“In Missis Gray’s own chamber!” said 
‘And her husband away. This 
is a subjec’ for a vestry meetin’, elder.” 

We must find out about this,” observed 
Pilberry. ‘* Ef it goes afore the selectmen 
I calculate it’s our moral 
dooty, Deacon Tarbox, to see what's goin’ 
on in that there chamber.” 

‘‘ How kin it be done ?” asked the deacon. 


_ won't do to go bustin’ the door open, an’ 


if we ring the bell he’)! take the alarm.” 
“ We kin do better than that,’’ replied the 
elder. ‘‘There’s a rain-water barrel at the 


“corner of the house, right by 
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the settin’- 
room winder. Now, ef we rh git another 
barrel to put on top of it, we kin git up to 
the second story easy.” 

The deacon approving of this idea, they 
searched cautiously through the parson’s 
woodshed and succeed in finding a headless 
barrel, which they duly placed on the top of 


the water-butt at the corner of the parsonage. 


On the barrel the elder balanced a board, 
and mounting this unsubstantial structure 
with the deacon’s assistance, he succeeded in 
gaining a good view of the sitting-room on 
the first floor, but found himself considerably 
below the window-sill of the upper chamber. 
The lower room was quite empty, but a lamp 
was dimly burning on the centre-table. 

“ Kin yousee?’’ whispered the deacon, 
in a voice which might have been heard for 


a hundred yards. 


‘* No,” returned Elder Pilberry, “‘ not high 
enough.”’ 

“ Hey?” 

* Not high enough.” 

‘* Will the choppin’-block do?” asked the 
deacon, with a gesture towards the wood- 
pile. 

“* Yes, band it up.” 

It was rather heavy, but the deacon suc- 
ceeded with some difficulty in bringing it to 
the water-butt and passing it up to the elder. 
The latter placed it firmly in the centre of 
‘the board, and mounted it carefully, holding 


_ on to the spouting to steady himself. With 
qi the aid of this last addition to his pedestal, 


Mr. Pilberry now found the rim of his hat 
about on a level with the lower panes of 
Mrs. Gray’s windows. Letting go the spout, 
he raised himself on his tiptoes and prepared 
to take a leisurely survey of the apartment; 
but at this critical juncture the parson’s dog, 
which was chained in the barn, suddenly be- 
came suspicious that something was going 
wrong, and forthwith set up such a terrific 
howling and barking that the deacon was 


_ frightened nearly out of his wits. This sud- 


den loss of his presence of mind on the part 
of Deacon Tarbox was fatal to the success 


of the Elder Pilberry’s observations, for the 


former fell in consternation against the 
water-butt with such force as to upset his 
companion’s equilibrium, and to cause the 
overthrow of barrel,-board and choppiug- 
block together, thereby precipitating Mr. 
Pilberry through the sitting-room window 
With most astonishing velocity, and landing © 
‘him on the floor with a crash of broken glass 


which might have been heard for half a mile. 
It was fully two minutes before the elder 
sufficiently recovered himself to realize what 
had happened. His first impression was 
that there had been an earthquake, but this 
idea gradually resolved itself into the convic- 
tion that the day of judgment had arrived. 
He seemed surrounded by a blaze of fire- 
works, and he. only awoke from the influence 
of this optical illusion to find himself -held 
fast in the bony clutches of. an infuriated 
female, who was rapidly removing his hair 
in handfuls, apparently with the idea of ob- 
taining enough to fill a mattress. 

‘*T say!’’ shouted the elder. ‘* Confound 
it! Git out! Let me go, will yon?” 

“Let you gol” screamed the woman, 
shrieking at the top of her voice, and shak- 
ing him violently by the collar, “No, I 
won’t. Come on! I’ve got him! Fire! 
Murder! Robbers! I’ve got him!” 

‘* Do you—you know—who—I—I—I am?” 
exclaimed Mr. Pilberry, his remark rendered 
somewhat disjointed as a result of his antag- 
onist’s shaking. 

‘*No, nor I don’t care who you are!” 
~ shouted fhe woman. ‘“ Murder! mur” —— 

A violent tussle ensued, the elder using 
his most desperate endeavors to escape, and 
the enemy hanging to him with the tenacity 
of a bull-terror, the only appreciable result 
heing the removal of the greater portion of 
the clothing of both combatants. In the 
midst of the melee the door burst suddenly 
open, and Doctor Amadeus Brown entered 
in a state of excitement. 

‘* For Heaven’s sake,” he exclaimed, 
‘‘what is the matter? Elder Pilberry! 
Nancy! Let go that gentleman at once. Do 
you know who he is?” 

‘* No,” said Nancy; ‘‘ who is he?” 

‘** He’s—why, bless my soul!—he’s an elder 
of the church,”’ 

‘** He’s an elder of the church!” exclaimed 
Nancy, drawing off and looking at the dilap- 
idated Pilberry contemptuously. ‘“ And so 
elders in the church come round smashin’ 
the minister’s winder’s in this ’ere way?” 

By this time the deacon had gained ad- 
mittance by some means, and he now ap- 
peared upon the scene, with his eyes fixed 
upon the doctor solemnly. He was deter- 
mined that the elder’s unfortunate plight 
should not deter him from his righteous 
purpose, 

‘‘Doctor Brown,” he exclaimed, slowly, 
** how cum you in this house ? ” é 
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“Well, gentlemen,”’ said the doctor, “I 
will answer that question by asking another. 
Pray how came you here ?”’ 

The deacon might have replied that it was 
very evident how Mr. Pilberry got there, 
and that as for himself, he came in through 

_the back kitchen—but that would hardly 
have comported with the dignity of his 
errand. 

We came,” he ‘said, in pursuance of 
our dooty as selectmen of this village. It is 
a painful dooty, but we must do it. You 

~hev been seen, Doctor Brown, in the cham- 
ber of Missis Gray, in the absence of her 
husband.” 

Nancy here burst out into a loud laugh, 

and the doctor smiled. 

Yes,” he said, I don’t deny it.” 

“Elder Pilberry,”’ exclaimed the deacon, 

- you hear that? He don’t deny it. Now, 
Doetor Brown, perhaps you hev some expla- 
nation to make—some excuses to offer. We 

ejready to hear what you hev to say.” 
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** Well, gentleman,” replied the doctor, 
luoking from one to the other, and making a 
great effort to restrain a strong inclination 
to laugh, ‘‘ perhaps you will not deem any 
excuse necessary when I tell you that our 
respected pastor has this night become a 
happy father. It was a little premature 
perhaps, gentlemen, and the parson would 
undoubtedly have remained at home had he 
supposed the event likely to occur so soon; 
but it is a fine boy, gentlemen, and weighs 
eight pounds and a half.” 

Deacon Tarbox and Elder Pilberry hung 
their heads and looked foolish. Stammering 
out a confused apology, they hurriedly took 
their leave, both sadderand wisermen. The 
experience was not without its results, for 
from it the elder derived a very excellent 
motto, which he never afterwards failed to 
fire at the deacon on all favorable occasions; 
‘* Never jump at conclusions without fust 
bein’ sure of your facks.’’ 


HE poplars tall kissed the cold gray sky, 


. A FISHER-MAID’S SONG. 


BY MAGDALEN ROCK. 


And in front was the hungry sea, 
And the river swept dark and drearily by, 
While the wind sighed mournfully; 
Away in the west the low sun died 
The amethyst banks between; 
And amid the rocks the plover cried, 


‘ As I gazed on that 


well-known scene. 


And the fishermen’s boats were far away 
On the ocean’s heaving breast; 

And the red lights gleamed wide over the bay 
From the high hill’s windy crest; 

‘And I saw again my lover’s boat, 
With her white sails all outspread, 

Like a joyous bird o’er the waters float, 
When the evening skies were red. 


To-morrow the sun in the east will rise, 
And the fishing-fleet come home, 
To gladden the weary, waiting eyes, 


Wet with more than the salt sea-foam; 


But ah, me! for the boat that left the shore " 
That eve when the skies were red, 

For the fisher-lad I shall see no more 
Till the sea gives up its dead. | 
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WATER-LOGGED. 


BY W. H. MACY. 


HAVE heard men say that a man who 
had been a sailor in his young days could 
be detected on a very brief acquaintance by 
something in his speech or manner, no mat- 


- ter what other change might have happened 


to him; but I am satisfied that this is all 
moonshine. Many cases to prove the con- 
trary have come under my own observation, 
and have left me convinced that one need 
notcarry the savor of the salt about him 
through his whole life. It is almost impos- 
¢ible for the landsman to put on the seaman 
and deceive any shrewd person by such 
counterfeit; but the converse of this propo- 
‘sition is not so true. 

Certainly I had never had reason to sus- 
pect anything nautical about Mr. Wiswall, 
the sleek, well-preserved elderly gentleman 
who owned the brig Resolute, in which I 


‘had made several West India voyages. 


While on shore I was thrown much into 


contact with him, but, in our most familiar 
- intercourse, he had never dropped a word 


indicating any knowledge of marine matters 


but such as might have been picked up by 


any observing man who owned a vessel and 
fitted her out, and had various dealings with 
seamen. Indeed, whenever some nautical 


- detail was the subject of conversation be- 


tween us he always listened modestly, while 


- Lam afraid I was too much inclined to give 
- myself airs for the time being, assuming the 


patronizing manner which comes natural to 
us when talkivg on nautical subjects with 
those whom we suppose to know nothing 


‘ about such things. 


The Resolute was once more ready for 


‘sea, and I was spending the last evening 
- ashore with the owner and his wife, in their 


pleasant home. Mrs. Wiswall was still a 
comely matron, though on the shady side of 
fifty, and I thought had a certain something 
English in her manner and speech, though 
I did not attach much importance to that, as 
I have learned that it is easy enough to be 
mistaken on the question of nationality, as 
well as upon other points. I had been look- 
ing over the daily papers, and observed that 


- late arrivals reported great numbers of ice 


bergs seen in the North Atlantic, some of 


. which were of immense size. I was skepti- 


cal on the subject, and made a remark to that 
effect, thinking that an expression of opinion 
from me would almost settle the matter, so 
far as my listeners were concerned. Yet I 
knew really nothing by experience of trans- 
Atlantic passages, never having made a voy- 
age in that direction. But much to my sur- 
prise, my employer and host at once declared 
his belief in the accuracy of the newspaper 
reports, saying that he had himself seen 
similar masses of ice in very nearly the same 
latitude and longitude mentioned. 

‘“* Ah!”? said I, “you have crossed the 
ocean, then? In one of the passenger 
steamers, perhaps ?”’ 

*“*No, indeed,” he answered; “I have 
made the voyage several times under canvas 
before any line of steamships wis estab- 
lished. I was no passenger, either, but an 
able seaman, or at least called myself so in 
those days. But you look surprised at this.” 

**T confess that I am so,”’ said I. 

“Perhaps you thought you could detect an 
ex-seaman by something in the cut of his 
jib, or by some aroma of the sea hanging 
about him. Well, you can do this—some- 
times. We were speaking of the accumula- 
tion of ice which drifts down from the Polar 
seas and hovers about the latitude of the 
Newfoundland Banks, threatening destruc- 
tion to ships. It is no uncommon thing, 
though it is much more dangerous some 
seasons than others. It is now thirty-five 
years since I met with the greatest peril of 
my life, almost in that very locality, though 
it led to my life-long happiness,” and he 
glanced admiringly at his wife, who was 
rising. ‘‘ You are not going to leave us, 
Louisa?” 

‘Oh, you cam spare me very well,” she 
answered with a laugh. ‘ You and the cap- 
tain will have business to talk over, I sup- 
pose, and I shall be one too many.” 

At my solicitation, Mr. Wiswall then told 
me.his story, premising, with a merry twin- 
kle of his eye, that he should be obliged to 
rub up his nautical knowledge, which had 
grown rusty, in order to put his affidavit into 
proper form for my professional ear. I give 
it in his own words. 

I did not exactly run away to sea, though 
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I went much against the wish of my mother, 
who was at last persuaded to yield a reluc- 
tant consent. It is a great comfort to me to 
know that I was always true to her and her 
teachings, and that I was enabled to provide 
for her in later years, and to make her de- 
_clining years happy in my own home. But 
_I must say that I enjoyed the adventurous 
_ life of a seaman in my young days, and while 
1 was a single man I desired nothing better 
than a good ship and plenty of sea-room. 
. But there came a time when I saw things in 
_a different light, for there is no tie to bind a 
man to the shore like those of wife and 
children, 
I had made several European voyages as 
_able seaman, and in the course of my wan- 
derings had made the acquaintance of a 
young Englishman named Hastings, who 
was mate of a ship, with a good prospect of 
“rising in, his profession. We took a great 
liking for each other, aud kept up an occa- 
_ sional correspondence by sending letters.to 
different ports, thus anticipating each other’s 
arrival. Thus it happened that on arriving 
in New York from one of my voyages, I 
found a letter from my‘ friend, now Captain 
Hastings, awaiting me. It had been written 
_ only a few days before, from St. John, New 
Brunswick, and informed me that he was to 
sail within a month, in command of the 


Searborough, with lumber and deals for Liver- 


pool. He would keep the berth of second 


-\ mate open for me until the latest possible mo- 


ment, and urged me to come on at once, if I 
. got hie letter in time. 

This would be sailing under the English 

flag, of course, but I cared little about that; 

- a8, on the other hand, it would be a voyage 


_ with a man whom I liked and who liked me, 


and a good opening to promotion. So I de- 
termined, after giving but a day or two to 
- my mother, to accept his offer. 

I arrived justin good time at St. Jobn, for 
the Scarborough was nearly loaded, and my 
friend had meant to ship an officer ‘the next 


. day if I had not appeared. I liked the ship | 


~ well enough, and I thought I had done well 
to improve this offer, which gave me an in- 
crease of wages, while it also put a handle to 
my name, and I was for the first time Mr. 

Wiswall. 
I did not take kindly to the mate, a little 
wiry fellow, with immense whiskers, named 
Digby, and I am quite positive that he hated 
me at sight. But he had been in the same 


- employ before, had the reputation of being a 


fair seaman, and had been engaged as mate 
before my young friend had been offered the 


‘command 


~ Tlearned that Mr. Armstrong, who owned 
the cargo of lumber and was supposed to be ~ 


‘worth a comfortable sum, was going out as 


passenger with us, accompanied by his only 
child, a grown-up daughter. I thought this 
might make a pleasant state of things, as 
two or three passengers would no doubt be 
very comfortable, though I never cared to go 
in regular passenger-ships, carrying a large 
number «f them. I had several times before 
had a woman or two as shipmates, and 
thought it rather enjoyable, though, being 
only a Jack before the mast, I did not get 
much of their company, But now I should 
be brought every day into close contact with 
a young woman, and of course felt myself on 
my good behavior. 

Little Mr. Digby was much averse to the 


idea of having any passengers at all, es- 


pecially a lady, and growled about women 
and black cats bringing evil luck, with other 


‘nonsense of the sort, to which the captain 


and I paid no attention. But the more I 
saw and heard of the mate, the more | dis- 
liked him; while it was plain enough from _ 
his evil looks that there was no love lost be- 
tween us. 

Our passengers did not come on board 
until the final hour, and in the bustle of prep- 
aration for sea, I had no opportunity to 
observe more than that Mr. Armstrong was 
a quieteeming gentleman of sixty, appar- 
ently in shattered health, and that his 
daughter Louisa was—-well, never mind. 
You have seen her this evening. Take five- 
and thirty years from her age, and make up 
your own judgment. I found it in my heart 
to envy the young captain, who would have, 
more than any one else, the opportunity to 
spend his time in the company of his pas- 


sengers. But then he was just married, and 


was now leaving his young wife for the first 
time. 


We sailed with a fair wind, which followed 


-us for three days, steadily increasing in 


force, but with no sudden change. On the 
third night out from St. John we were stil) 
carrying the main-top-gallant sail over single 
reef, and making a rapid run through the 
water, with the wind well abaft the beam 
and a smart sea helping us along. The 


«night was very dark, and the regular look- 


out from the bow was well-kept, for there is 
always danger of collision with other ships, 
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but I can’t say that I had thought of ice- 
bergs that night, though I had seen a few of 
them on former voyages across the North 
Atlantic. There was a chilly feeling in the 
night air, but I did not take special note of 
this until I came to think it over afterward, 

when it was too late. 

I had called Mr. Digby at twelve orelock, 
and as he came on deck to relieve me, the 
captain also turned out and came up to look 
at the weather. After exchanging a few 
words with them both, I went below, and 
had just thrown off my jacket, with the pros- 
pect of a comfortable four-hours’ snooze, 
when I heard a cry, which seemed to come 
from the look-out man forward. 

Hard up your helm!” TI heard Captain 
Hastings repeat the order in a voice of ex- 
citement, and thén the sound of his heavy 
steps as he ran forward. The next instant 
I was thrown into a sitting posture on my 
sea-chest by the sudden stoppage of the 
‘ship, with a crash, as if her whole broadside 
had been driven in. It seemed to me that I 
could not only hear, but feel her stout tim- 
bers crack, and [ realized on the very instant 
that ‘her career was ended, and we must 
look only to the safety of our lives. I heard 
the door of Mr. Armstrong’s- state-room 
thrown open, but I had no time to explain or 
answer questions, for my duty was else- 
where, 

I tumbled up the companion-way, and 
reached the quarter-deck, I hardly knew how, 
while the cracking and tearing was terrific, 
for the ship had struck the ice-island at its 
lee end, and as she forged ahead, it raked 
us fore and aft. The fore and main-top- 
‘mast’ had both been broken off, and the 
‘whole chaos of spars and canvas had fallen 
upon the wreck below, thus adding to the 
confusion. In less time than I could tell it, 


_+ we had driven clear of the ice, but now all 


“ ordet was lost, and in the general terror and 
“eonfusion, no one could control any one 
else. The voice of Captain Hastings was 
not tobe heard, and knowing his cool and 
resolute character, I felt sure that some ac- 
cident must have happened to him. I started 
aft again, however, to look into the cabin, 
but met only the terrified faces of Mr. Arm- 
strong and his daughter, peering up the 
stairway. With a word to them to prepare 
for the worst, as the ship was sinking, I 
turned away to aid Digby in rallying the 
men and clearing away the boats. I thought 
of the long-boat and started forward toward 


her, but in so doing I fell over the body of 
a man lying close by the mainmast. A close 
look at his face and his clothing assured me 
that it was all that remained of my dear 
friend, Captain Hastings. The cause of his 


death was apparent enough in the masses of © 


ice that lay near him. An over-hangiig 
spar must have broken off from the bergs as 
the ship was scraping past it, and the mass 
of ice, which must have weighed a ton or two 
before it fell, now lay in many fragments 
among the wreck, having crushed the brave 
young captain in its fall, at the very mo- 
ment when I last heard his foot-steps as he 
ran forward, after repeating the cry to the 
helmsman. But there was no chance for 
sentiment, and being satisfied that there 
would be no time to clear the long-boat 
away, I said as much to the mate, who was 
now, of course, in command of the ship, 
and together we turned our attention to 
clearing away the quarter-boat, which hung 
high up on the davits. We both seemed 
instinctively to feel that it was useless to 
waste time in trying the pumps or sounding 
the well, for we knew that the voyage was 


ended, as far as the ship was concerned. 


The Scarborough, being a small ship, car- 
ried only ten seamen before the mast, and 
we counted seventeen human souls on board 


"just previous to the accident. She had a 


emall jolly-boat, scarcely fit to bear more 
than four persons, while the quarter-boat, 
much longer and better in a sea-way, would 
take ten or even a dozen with safety. 
Luckily, both these boats being on the off- 
side when the ice-island raked us, had es- 
caped unbroken, and we went to work with 
a kind of orderly disorder, to get them low- 


_ered into the sea, while some were collecting 
food and water, of which, however, we could 


not take much without over-logding the 
boats. The ship had been brought to the 
wind, which was blowing a strong breeze, 
indeed almost a gale, but having now no 
pressure of canvas aloft, she lay comfortably 
enough. It was already apparent that she 
was settling bodily, and we must hurry up 
and work lively if we would escape with our 
lives. 

When we came to muster the men aft, it 
was found that two others besides Captain 
Hastings were missing; it was idle to look 
for them, as there was no doubt they bad 
been knocked overboard, or buried ‘under 
the wreck of the falling spars. 

Mr. Digby showed himself cool and steady 
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» a8 soon as the first shock was over, and did of the stores and stowing them away. He 


all that a good seaman could do in carrying 
on the preparations for leaving the ship. 
~ The little jolly-boat was floated first, and he 
_ ordered four men into her, selecting them by 
name, and with instructions to lie off at a 
. short distance and wait for the larger boat to 
. Join them; as the quarter-boat was provided 


with mast and sail, his intention was to take _ 


. the jolly-boat in tow, as the only way to keep 
_ as together at the start. He meant to put 
mein charge of the small boat, as this of 
. course was my natural place as second offi- 
eer; but for the present he wanted me to re- 
. main and assist in the work, as we ought to 
be the last two men to leave the wreck. We 
put such weight as we dared into the quarter- 
boat before lowering her, and then rested 
. from our labors, desiring to remain in the 
_ ship until the last minute possible, for the 
_ better chance of being seen and rescued. 
_ Mr, Armstrong came to the cabin-door, 
and called Mr. Digby and myself, saying 
_ that he wished to consult with us. We 
. found him calm and collected, and his daugh- 
ter even more so, and they had made their 
little preparations with the best judgment. 
_ He now told us that he had a considerable 
sum of money in gold, which he would like 
to take into the boat with him, but would be 
© governed entirely by our advice in the mat- 
ter, ; 
_ I saw the mate’s eyes glisten and his 
fingers work involuntarily as the bag of sov- 
_e@reigns was produced, but in a moment he 
coolly:— 

“Yes, you had better take the bag with 
you; it will make no great difference in the 
doat’s trim, and if worst comes to worst, we 
an throw it overboard afterward. But we 
mustn’t let all hands know. Hold on a bit; 

_ I'l manage it.” 

He took a covered bucket from the stew- 
_ard’s pantry, and put the bag of gold into it, 
and it was passed into the stern sheets of 

the quarter-boat as if it were an article of 
cabin-stores. But now the water began to 
‘swash under the cabin-floor, as the ship 
rolled, warning us that we must hurry up 
our movements. 

My idea was to place the passengers in the 
Tboat before she was lowered down; but Mr. 
Digby at once over-fuled this, saying that 
jthere was already enough weight in her. 
- He wanted me to go down in the head of the 

boat, with another careful seaman at the 
stern, and attend to receiving the remainder 


himself would looked out for the old gentle- 
man and the young lady, and would remain 
by the wreck until the latest possible mo- 
ment before he joined us. From my posi- 
tion in the bow, I should be all ready to 
jump into the jolly-boat as soon as we should 
join her. 

The arrangements were all made as the 
mate directed, and soon I had received and. 
stowed away as much as we ought to attempt 
to carry, and the men, one after another, 
passed down the side and took their places 
in good order. Meanwhile the movements 
of the ship grew more and more suspicious, 
and at last she rolled down towards us with 
a lurch that seemed to threaten the swamp- 
ing of the boat. But as I had the bight of 
the boat’s long painter round one of the 
ship’s chain-plates, so that I could veer and 
haul upon it, in a moment the ship recovered 
herself, and again rolled up to windward. I 
heard the order, ‘‘ Let go the painter!’ from 
some voice in the boat, and in a moment 
realized that Mr. Digby himself was at the 
stern-sheets. I was in the act of gathering 
in the warp, so as to keep alongside, and this 
new order struck me dumb with surprise for 
moment. 

“Let go the painter, I say!’ roared the 
mate. ‘* No words, but let gol” 

‘¢ Will you murder a man, and a woman 
too, in cold blood ?’’ I asked. 

“Pil murder you in hot blood, if you dis- 
obey my orders! ’’ he answered, in a voice 
choked with passion, at the same time jump- 
ing toward me over the men seated in the 
boat. 

‘* Ryan,” he cried to the man who was 
nearest me, “cut the painter, quick, before 
the ship makes another lurch,” 

With the seaman’s instinct of obedience 
to his superior officer, Ryan was drawing his 
sheath-knife, but I swung out my leg with a 
heavy kick, which sent him sprawling over 
among his shipmates. 

But at this instant I felt that the doomed 
ship was rolling down upon us as before, and 
instead of veering away the warp, I dropped 
both the ends and the bight, and grasping at 
a rope hanging above, swung myself bodily 
into the ship’s main-chains, My mind had 
taken in the whole situation, and I felt that 
Digby was a diabolical villain, who meant, 
for the sake of that bag of sovereigns, to 
abandon a feeble old man and a lovely 


woman, to perish by the alternative of 
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drowning or starving to death. I did not 
see it in my power to prevent such a hellish 
design from being carried out, but I formed 
the sudden resolution to take my chance 
with the victims on the wreck. 

There was a wild commotion in the boat, 
and she had a narrow escape from being 
crushed or capsized; but as the ship recov- 
ered herself on the weather-roll, I perceived 
that the boat was still a float, though entirely 
adrift from us. A moment more, and she 
had fallen so far on the lee-quarter that the 
effort to get alongside again would have 
been a doubtful one, even had they made it 
with all their skill and energies. I could 
hear the foul language of altercation as she 
vanished away into the darkness, and I 
climbed on board, seriously wondering now 


_ whether their chance of being saved was 


any better than my own, and feeling that I 
must now live or die with Mr. Armstrong 
and hié fair daughter. 

I foand'them both on deck, clinging to the 
rail to keep their balance under the violent 
lurches of the ship, for the cabin was now 
half full of water, and its level fast rising. 
The last place of safety would be the poop- 
deck, which might stand like a low island 
in the sea, after all else should be sub- 
merged. I reflected that the Scarborough, 
from the buoyant character of the cargo, 
could not go down entirely, but would hang 
suspended at the surface, and float as long 
aé she was strong enough to hold together. 
I could therefore take measures accordingly, 
and the manner in which she had stood the 
tremendous ‘shock of the berg without in- 
stantly filling, gave me the best opinion of 
her strength, and inspired me with a glim- 
mer of hope. 

“The scuttle-butt stood firmly lashed in its 
place, under the break of the poop, and was 
still half full of water, even after all the 
kegs had been filled for the boats. There 


‘was no immediate danger of suffering on 


tht score, and I hoped to secure food 
enough before the ship should entirely sink. 
I stopped scarcely a moment to explain the 
circumstances to my companions, but wad- 
ing breast-deep in the forward cabin, I se- 
cured a barrel of bread, which as yet had 
received but little damage, and calling upon 
Mr. Armstrong to help, I secured it, after a 
hard struggle, high and dry upon the most 
elevated part of the poop-deck. I also saved 
a few other matters of provision from the 


steward’s store-room, though at the last I 


was obliged to swim for it, and was finally 
driven out entirely by the rising water. 

All this had occupied but little time, and 
it still wanted two hours to daylight. Up 
to this time I am positive that Louisa and 
her father did not really understand the sit- 
uation, but had a vague idea that somehow 
the mate was coming back to take us off, 
and that I was collecting the provision 
against their return. But I had now done 
all that I could for the present, and had 
leisure to talk with them at length. They 
could hardly realize that Mr. Digby could 
be guilty of such fiendish wickedness, but 
when after my explanation they succeeded 
in grasping all the facts, I was surprised to 
find the daughter much more cool and cour- 
ageous than the father. I felt the greatest 
admiration for her character, being con- 
vinced that we should have no trouble in 
the form of womanly weakness to contend 
with; and if I had admired her while the 
Scarborough was still afloat, I think that my 
love for her dates from the hour when she 
sank. 

“Mr. Wiswall,’”’ she asked, why are yor 
here with us? I think I can now under-’ 
stand that for the sake of the gold, the mate, 
Digby, has left me and my father to this — 
dreadful fate, but why did he abandon you 
too? Ah, it occurs to me! you were the 
only other person who knew about the 
money, and he means to try and secure it all 
to hinrself.”” 

I modestly related all the circumstances, 
telling how I had been seized with a sudden 
impulse to return to the ship and share their 
fate as soon as I found myself powerless 
against Digby’s wickedness. She said noth- 
ing for some minutes afterward, but I could 
see that she fully believed all my words, and 
that they had made a deep impression. 

When the tardy daylight at last broke 
upon the ocean, our situation, though bad 
enough, did not seem to me so desperate as 
it had in the preceding hours of idleness and 
darkness. The ship now lay totally logged. 
with water, and her main-deck all awash; 
but the poop formed our ‘little island of 
refuge, and to this we must cling. I had 
carefully covered the bread and other mat- 
ters with canvas, of which I had an abun- 
dance from the torn sails, and we were safe 
from starvation and thirst for some time, 
unless a heavy gale and sea should sweep 
away our stores; but in such a case we were 
likely to perish with it. It was, however, # 
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favorable season of the year, and the tem- 
perature too mild for us to suffer much with 
cold. 

My spiritsfrose with the morning sun, and. 
re-assuring ‘my companions, I climbed into 
the rigging and mounted to the mizzen-top- 
sail} yard, which was down upon the lifts. 
But as the other two topmasts were broken 
off, and, still thrashing alongside, I had a 
fair view over.the stumps, and could see all 
around the horizon. No sail was to be seen 
in any direction, and I could do no good by 
hoisting, signals, for if any vessel hove in 
sight, the crippled condition of our spars 
would be quite sufficient to attract attention 
and advertise our distress. The weather 
looked promising,gand I was glad enough of 
the prospect of the sea going down; for, 
‘though the ship rode buoyantly, her rolling 
motion was very violent, and I had my fears 
as to her holding together many days, while 
the upward. pressure. of the vast piles of 
jumber and deals must bring an immense 
strain to bear under her decks, 

I determined to get rid, if possible, of the 
wrecked hamper of spars and canyas, and 
descending to the deck again, I looked up 
an axe which I knew had been used during 
the night, and soon found it lying in the 
lee-scuppers, Armed with this, I went to 


work deliberately, all alone, for neither of. 


my companions could be of any assistance 
to me in such a job,and distributing the 
blows of my axe in the right places, I suc- 
| @eeded, after two or three hours’ labor, in 
getting rid of all the wreck, and had the sat- 
isfaction of seeing it float away clear of the 
ship. . I now had a chance to examine the 
condition of the long-boat, and found one of 
her gunwales broken by some of the fallen 
spars, but otherwise in good condition, the 
resistance of the house over her having par- 
tially broken the force of the blows upon the 
boat herself. I thought I could upon a pinch 
mend this gunwale with seizing, in case I 
should determine to put to sea with her; but 
I meant to stick to the ship as long as possi- 
ble. 1 thought that we could float the long- 
boat, as she appeared at times to be afloat 
now, and to be only held down by her lash- 
ings when the water swashed heavily across 
the deck. But as we could not possibly lift, 
her, it would be necessary to get rid of the 
high bulwarks and xails on one side at least. 

After a good rest, and a long talk with 
Louisa, for her father had but very little to 
say, and seemed to droop more and more 
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every hour, I again left them to renew my 
labors, I bad a tough job to cut through 
the rail; though I made short work of the 
bulwarks; but, hardest of all, 1 had to chop 
off several stout upright stanchions, and my 


work was not fivished that day. The weather 


was moderate, and we made comfortable 
arrangements for the night on our little isl- 
and. Of course we talked much, and made 
the time pass as cheerfully as possible; but 
as for the father, he could be only tempora- 
rily aroused from a sort of half-stupor, so 
that my conversation as to our plans and 
chances was mostly confined to the daugh- 
ter. Her good sense, as well as her graces, 
made her more interesting and dear to me 
each succeeding hour that we passed to- 
gether. 

But I was tired enough to lose my senses 
at an early hour, and slept soundly, waking 
with the dawn of day, I fully realized the 
danger of collision, as we lay in the track of 
other ships crossing the Atlantic, but I could 
take no precautions against it, as our own 
vessel was entirely unmanageable, and I had 
no means of setting lights or making any 
night-signals. I must sleep myself to be fit 
for what was devolving upon me, and I made 
no attempt at setting any regular watch. 
But I had reason to know afterward that 
bright young eyes were watching over my 
safety a great portion of the night-time. 

But there is no great variety of incident 
to relate in the history of those nine long 
days and nights that we remained on the 
water-logged wreck of the Scarborough. 
The patience and fortitude of Louisa—for I 
may surely call her so now, if I could not 
then—were something marvelous to me, for 
I had until then known about as much, or as 
little, about women as young sailors usually 
do, and had no idea of the reserve force that 
is in them, or, at least, in some of them. 
She seemed to me something more than 
human when I studied her patient endurance, 
her unselfishness, her solicitude for her in- 
valid father, and her sweet gratitude to me 
for the little that I was able to do for her 
and for him. I knew then, for the first time 
in my life, the loveliness of a true woman, 
and felt that she had done quite as much in 
sustaining me as I could do for her, for 1 
was sure I could live and die with her, while 
life became more dear to me, and all ny 
energy quickened, by reason of her presence 
there, and the faith she evidently had in me 
as her nearest friend and protector, for she 
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could no longer look to her parent for 
strength, but was obliged to draw constantly 
on her own to sustain hith. 

During all this time we had no heavy gale 
of wind and but little rainy weather. Some- 
times the sea was comparatively smooth, but 
at other times the wind rose and the sea be- 
came quite boisterous, making our situation 
very uncomfortable, and causing the shat- 
tered hull to strain fearfully. The old gen- 
tleman grew weaker and weaker, and except- 
ing for his child’s sake, she being the only 
near and dear one he had in this world, 
seemed to care but little whether he lived or 
died. But Louisa and I had preserved our 
strength and health wonderfully, considering 


_ our coarse prison fare, as it might be called, 


though it was not deficient in quantity. But 
I watched the condition of the old ship with 
much the same anxiety as that of our own 
health, and each recurrence of rugged 
weather increased my terrible anxiety. 

On the ninth day I became satisfied, from 
certain indications, that her frame was weak- 
ening fast, and that she could not hold to- 
gether much longer. I dared not risk wait- 


_ ing by her through another fresh gale, and 


as the weather was all that could be desired, . 
I began my preparations for abandonment. 
1 stated the whole case, and discussed our 
chances with Louisa that night before I 
slept, for I had no secrets from her, and al- 
felt stronger for a consultation with 
her. She was calm and even cheerful, sat: 
isfied that whatever course I had decided 
upon was the best one, and desiring only to 
know what she could do to help and forward 
my plans. As for Mr. Armstrong, he took 
no interest in the matter, one way or the 
other, but submitted stoically to the leader- 
ship of his loving daughter. 

I was stirring early, after a good night’s 


- sleep, and at once began operations for get- 


ting the long-boat afloat, as the weather was 
favorable for my purpose. I succeeded even 
better than I had anticipated, for as soon as 
I had released the lashings, a great rush of 
water across the deck came just in the nick 
of time, lifting her from the choeks, and I 
had only to snub her movements with the 
warp, and guide her in the right direction, 
to go out at the gangway which I had cut 
for her. I then veered her astern quickly, 
for safety from harm, and to preveut her 
being thrown in on deck again, and set about 
getting things into her that I thought might 
be useful to us on our voyage. But again I 
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wavered and hesitated when I thotight of” 
the prospect before us, for the Scarborough, 
according to her reckoning, had made over 

five hundred miles in three days, after 

leaving St. John. It was a perilous voyage, 

to be undertaken only as an alternative from 

still greater peril. I now had my craft om 

the sea, and it could do no harm to stay by 
the ship another night if the weather con-- 
tinued so quiet, and the process of breaking 

up was so gradual. I thought especially 

how much greater were the chances of being 

seen and rescued by remaining on the 

wreck, compared with those in the smaller 

craft, and thus it happened that we lay down 

to rest for another night on the poop of the 

Scarborough. Mr. Armstrong was even 
more quiet than I had ever seen him before, 

and there was a deeper shade of anxiety on 

the lovely, patient face that hung over him, 

though she seemed unwilling to express her 

feelings in words. 

I thought she approved of my decision to 
wait one more night at least before embark- 
ing, and as we again talked together before 
retiring, she thanked me for what she called 
my tender consideration of her, and frankly 
giving me her hand for the first time, told 
me she had a presentiment of our final safety. ~ 
She did not think much of presentiments as 
a general thing, but in this case she could 
not help feeling that we should be rescued— 
she knew not in what way or how soon. We 
both felt our hearts lightened by the inter- 
view, for the love of life was strong in our 
young hearts, and we both loved life the 
more for having known each other. 

I was awakened from a sound sleep by a 
gentle touch on my arm, and my name was 
pronounced in the voice that had of late 
grown so familiar tome. Rousing myself, I 
jumped to my feet, and turned my gaze in 
the direction where Louisa was pointing 
with outstretched hands. There was a ship 
within half a mile of us, steering eastward 
under a pile of canvas, but it was possible 
that she might pass without seeing us, as we 
were somewhat out of her track, and her 
lookouts would observe ahead rather than 
abeam. But she would pass under my lee, 
and I had the chances in my favor if I could 
make noise enough. Grasping the long 
speaking-trumpet, which still reposed in its 
becket just under the companion-slide, I 
summoned all my power of lungs and sent 
down to leeward a blast which astonished 
myself as well as my companion. I rested . 
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@ moment and then repeated it. I thought 1 
could see a slight lifting and fluttering, and 
presently the ship kept a hard full again, 
but the report of a gun and the sight of a 
signal-lantern assured me that we had been 
heard and seen. 

We are saved!” said I, ‘thanks to my 
good angel, who has watched over me while 
I slept. The ship will make a short tack to 
fetch to windward of us, and then help will 
be at hand. But how is your father? Will 
the news of rescue rouse him up, do you 
think?” 

*] fear not,” she said ina whisper. “ It 
is nearly over with him.”’ 

I stood reverently aside while she bent 
over the old man and tenderly lifted his head. 

** Father, do you hear? There is help at 
hand. Come, cheer up.’’ 

But no word came in response. One arm 


was raised and passed over her neck as she 


bent her face close to his. And thus they 
remained, but no word was spoken. Half 
an hour later, the lifeless form of Mr. Arm- 
strong was tenderly lifted by strong arms 
and passed into the boat that bore his only 
child and myself to the Cambria, packet- 
ship, bound from New York to Liverpool. 
There is no need to relate in detail how 
the next day we stood with uncovered heads 
as chief-mourners at the ocean-burial, or 
how or at what moment we first spoke to- 
gether of love and marriage. Indeed, we 
hardly knew ourselves, for our affection had 


-\ grown insensibly, and already we seemed to 


understand each other. After what we had 
passed through together, it seemed the most 
natural thing in the world for her to look to 
me always as her protector. Mr. Armstrong 
had no near relatives on this side of the 


_ Atlantic, but had business acquaintances in 
Liverpool, and funds on deposit there, so 
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that Louisa was well provided for as soon as 
we arrived. But on the return voyage of the 
Cambria she brought us both as passengers 
joined in the life-long bonds which man may 
not put asunder, 

The quarter-boat of the Scarborough had 
been picked up within two days after our 
shipwreck, bottom up, with a hole stove in 


her bows, as if she had struck arock. There. 


can be no doubt that while running under 
sail, probably during the same night when 
she left the ship, she came in contact with 
ice, probably a fragment of the same great 
berg, filled, sank and rolled over. The seven 
men in her had miserably perished, and the 
bag of gold, for which the mate had bartered 
his soul, went to the bottom of the Atlantic. 

The four men in the little jolly-boat, who 
had been basely deserted by. Digby as soon 
as he made sail in his larger boat, were all 
rescued and brought to Halifax by an in- 
ward-bound vessel. 

As the cargo of the Scarborough and the 
bag of sovereigns were a total loss, the estate 
of Mr. Armstrong was not large when all 
his affairs were settled, for which purpose 
we made a trip to St. John. With the bal- 
ance I was able to start business in a small 
way on our return to Boston, and, having 
prospered, found myself able to give up the 


seafaring life while still a young man, Our 


children have grown to maturity, and we 


have grandchildren growing up now, but. 


Louisa is as young as ever in my eyes, and 
even more fondly loved now than on the 
night when her father died on the wreck of 
the Scarborough. 

But you will believe after this that your 
nautical phrases in speech are uo riddles to 
me, and also that I have good reason to 
credit the recent reports of icebergs seen in 
the North Atlantic. 


BY THE RIVER. 


, I SAT alone at twilight, 
As the evening shadows fell, 
And I watched the flowing river 
In its course adown the dell. © 


And I thought how like my lifetime 
Was that river flowing there, 


Ever moving, ever 
From shadow-land to Sale, 


From the brook unto the ocean, 

Ever ebbs the dancing wave ; 

So I feel my life is passing 
From the cradle to the grave. 
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HIS COUSIN’S WIDOW. 


E HAD been very much prejudiced 
against her; he had been told that she 
was cold, selfish, and mercenary, and he had 
been prepared to dislike her. But as he 
met her now for the first time Geoffrey 
Fairfax thought that he had never seen a 
more beautiful woman that his Cousin Har- 
ry’s widow. She received him more gra- 
ciously than he had anticipated; for he im- 
agined that she could not but feel bitterly 
towards him sinee he was heir to her dead 
husband’s fortune, and she had been left 
only her ‘‘ widow’s third.” 

She had risen at his entrance, and, after 

resting her slender white hand in his fora 
moment, as, in rather an embarrassed man- 
ner, he introduced himself, stood waiting 
quietly for him to speak. But, for the first 
time perhaps since he had entered society, 
Geoffrey Fairfax was at a loss how to begin 
a conversation. The consciousness of the 
peculiar position in which he stood toward 
his cousin’s widow, embarrassed him. 
Must she not look upon him as an enemy ? 
For had he not received what she might 
justly consider should have been hers? And 
then her appearance had taken him entirely 
by surprise. He had been unprepared for 
such beauty and grace, and did not wonder 
that for her sake Harry had jilted Emily 
Schroder. This woman’s dazzlingly fair 
complexion, violet-hued eyes, and golden 
hair were enough to turn any man’s head, 
he thought, and make him forget that honor 
bound him to another. 
_ Laura Fairfax smiled slightly as she saw 
Geoffrey’s embarrassment, understanding 
ite-eause so well, and her kind heart called 
her to his relief. 

“ Won’t you sit down?” she asked, ina 
low, sweet voice, which thrilled Geoffrey 
with pleasure, fastidioug as he was about 
Women’s voices, ‘‘ It is kind of you to call,’’ 
she continued, as he seated himself. ‘I 
did not expect it.” 

“I thought it only right to come,” said 
Geoffrey, frankly. ‘‘I did not want you to 
think that I took no interest whatever in one 
whom Harry loved so well.” 

A spasm of pain crossed the widow’s face 
as he mentioned her dead husband’s name. 


Geoffrey noticed it, and wondered if she 
thought—as she did—that Harry had taken 
a strange way to show his love in making a 
will which left her poor, and made his cousin 
rich. 

‘His friends, as you know, were never 
mine,”’ Laura said quietly, ‘‘and therefore 
I did not expect you to come. I thought, 
however, that you would send your lawyer 
to me, though even that was not at al! nec- 
essary.”’ 

‘*I wished to come myself that I might 


express to you my surprise and regret that . 


you were left so little, and Iso much,” said 
Geoffrey, hastily. ‘‘I cannot reconcile it 
with Harry’s love for you, and think there 
must have been a mistake made somewhere 
that you can explain.” 

‘* No, there was no mistake made,” said 
Laura, in a decided tone, which admitted of 
no dispute. ‘‘Harry did just what was 
tight, and I do not regret his course. Be- 
lieve me when I say, Mr. Fairfax, that I am 
glad you have the fortune. I am able and 
willing to support myself. You know I was 
accustomed to work before Harry married 
me,’’ 

Her voice faltered over her husband’s 
bame, and a sigh escaped her lips as she 
finished speaking. Geoffrey felt strangely 
drawn toward her, and angry with himself 
that he had ever believed evil of her. 

“But what will you do?” he asked. 
Surely you will not—not”—— He hesi- 
tated. 

‘*Go back to the factory?” said Laura. 
** No, I am too proud of the name of Fair- 
fax to thus degrade it.” Her tone was sar- 
castic, and a bitter smile rested for a mo- 
ment on her lips. 

Geoffrey’s fair face flushed hotly. So she 
had heard some at least of the unkind 
remarks of which the Schroder and Fairfax 
families have been lavish. And now that he 


saw what manner of woman she was, he 


knew how her pride must have been stung 
and her heart wounded by the hostile treat- 
ment she had received from her husband’s 
relatives. 

‘* Honest work can never degrade any 
one,” Geoffrey said, at last. ‘“ But you 
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must permit me to say that you would be 
sadly out of place in a woollen factory. You 
have talents of a high order, I am sure, and 
I cannot understand why you ever took such 
a place.”’ 

** J will tell you,” said Laura after a mo- 
ment’s deliberation, ‘though I have never 
made the explanation before to any one,— 
in fact, no one cared to know anything at all 
of me. Well, my father retired from the 
army in ill health, and the little he possessed 
soon took wings. At his death my mother 
and I were left actually in need of bread. 
At that time I could not procure a place to 
teach, for the schools were about breaking 
up, yet something had to be done at once. 
The factory needed hands, and I became one 
efthem. After that I had no time to look for 
anything else; I worked early and late, my 
~ mother was in ill health, and so I stayed there 

until Harry came and took me away.” 

‘He wrote me a long letter at the time of 
his marriage,” said Geoffrey, ‘‘ and said how 
fortunate it was that he went himself that 
eventful day to select the woollens. He 

hittle dreamed of meeting his fate.” 

The widow’s eyes filled with tears, and 
she turned her head aside that they might 
not be seen. How well she remembered 
“that eventful day’ when she had first seen 
Harry Fairfax! She had been only a fac- 
‘bory hand, but he had fallen in love with 
her. 

“T hope you will take it as kindly as I 
mean it when I say that it is my wish that 
you should allow me to add something to 
your income,’ said Geoffrey, hesitatingly. 
** Indeed, it is only just that I should do so. 
You have not enough to support you in 
comfort, and I cannot bear to think of your 

working while I enjoy the fortune which 
should belong to you by right. I cannot un- 
derstand why Harry 

understand it,’’ Laura interrupted, a 
little coldly, “‘ and though I appreciate your 
offer I cannot accept it. No, Mr. Fairfax, I 
will never more be indebied to one of your 
mame for anything. Though I was only a 
factory girl, I have as much pride as most 
women, and the family into which I married 
need have no fear of being further troubled 
by me. ” 

‘Her eyes, misty with tears a mouient be- 
fore, now flashed fire, and her bosom heaved 
eonvulsively with the storm of indignation 
the recollection of the many slights she had 
received called up. 
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Geoffrey looked genuinely distressed. 
He knew not how to excuse the conduct of 
his relatives, which had certainly been the 
reverse of kind or courteous towards Harry’s" 
wife. 

‘“*T féel sure, Mrs. Fairfax,” he said, at 
length, ‘that if Harry’s family could have 
known you they would not have failed to love 
you, as much for your own sake as for his.” 

“They never cared to know me,—they 
took pains to avoid me,” said Laura. ‘“ But 
what does it matter now? It isall over, and 
we will not talk of it, for it cannot be a 
pleasant subject to either of us.” 

** But allow me to make my own excuses,” 
said Geoffrey, earnestly. ‘*I have seemed 
guilty of neglect, perhaps. I cannot go 
away leaving you under a wrong impression 
about myself at least. At the time of Har- 
ry’s marriage I was in Europe, and returned 
only when I heard of his death and my ac- 
cession of property. Believe me when I say 
that I think*my cousin could not have mar- 
ried one more calculated to make him happy, 
and I sincerely regret that his relatives 
should have remained cnr a false —e- 
sion regarding you.” 

Geoffrey was conscious that his speech 
sounded formal to the last degree, but he 
was unable to feel at his ease, and the wid- 


ow’s calm, white face troubled him strangely. . 


There were lines about her sensitive mouth 
which told that she had suffered, and a 

ihr Ms roop to the slight, graceful figure 
whicIstirred his heart to He feared 
he had made his call too long, and accord- 
ingly rose to leave, requesting that he might 
be allowed to see her again, to which she 
gave ready permission. 

He strolled up the street, thinking how 
unfortunate it was that all his relatives 
should be so much prejudiced against Laura. 
He could understand Emily’s aversion to 
one who had supplanted her, but was it nec- 
essary that all her friends should take up 
her cause so earnestly? A sudden desire 


to tell his cousins how much in error they _ 


were regarding Laura caused Geoffrey to 


turn down the street on which ‘his aristo- . 


cratic, wealthy aunt lived, and he was soon 
in the presence of that lady and her two 
daughters, Fannie and Emily, — 

They greeted the young man very cor- 
dially. In fact, there was more than cor- 


diality in Emily’s manner, at least. That . 


Harry had jilted her for the sake of a pretty 
factory girl had not prejudiced her against 
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Geoffrey, and now that he was rich as well 
as handsome, she saw no reason why he 
should not fill the place she had once ex- 
pected Harry to fill. So long as he had been 
@ poor correspondent, dependent upon what 
he earned by his pen, she had had no such 
designs upon his heart; but now affairs had 


assumed a different shape. 


“*T have been to see poor Harry’s widow, 
aunt,’ said Geoffrey, seating himself. 

‘*O Geoffrey! what made you!’’ cried the 
three ladies in a tone of rebuke. 

‘* Because I thought it only right to do 
so,’ said Geoffrey, with a determined air. 
**‘ And, Emily, you never told me she was 
beautiful.” 

‘IT have seen the creature only once or 
twice, Geoffrey, and I am sure she did not 
impress me as anything extraordinary.”’ 

“She is a lady in every sense of the 
word,” said Geoffrey, a little hotly, for the 
term Emily applied to Laura nettled him, 
‘+ and I do not believe she is the mercenary 
character I have been led to think.” 

“Tt stands to reason,’’ said Emily, ‘‘ that 
there is something very wrong about her. 
If there had not been good cause for him to 
distrust her, poor Harry never would have 
made such awill. Depend upon it, he found 
#ut too late that he had made a fatal error 
in marrying her, and he wished to show this 
to us in some way, I have no doubt.” 

‘* No one can deny that he sacrificed him- 
self when he married her,’’ said Mrs. Schro- 
der: ‘A coarse, illiterate factory girl! It 
makes me shudder to think what he must 


have suffered when he recovered from his 


brief infatuation, and saw her as she really 


was! Aud Harry was so elegant and re- 


fined!” ' 
Geoffrey gave a short, sarcastic laugh. 
“Not more elegant and refined than she 
is,’ he said. ‘“‘1 cannot understand your 


_ ‘prejudice against her;”’ and then he colored, 


remembering Emily’s wrongs. 

“ A husband who loves his wife provides 
for her future,”’ said Mrs. Schroder, “‘ and I 
am convinced that Harry soon got over his 
fancy for the girl, and was sorry enough he 
had been so weak as to be taken in by her.” 

‘* There is some mystery about the will I 
cannot fathom,’’ said Geoffrey, ‘‘ but com- 
mon. sense tells me that he could not have 
helped loving such a woman as Laura Fair- 
fax.’ 


Emily looked piqued and angry, but said 
aothing. 
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‘*T am afraid she has been trying her arts 
on you as she once did on Harry,” said 
Fannie, looking up from her work. ‘“ But 
it is useless for you to argue with us, Geoff- 
rey. Whether unjustly prejudiced or not, I 
am sure we shall never learn to like her. In 
the first place, none of us will visit her, 
Why, we did not even go to the funeral!” 

‘* For which I am very sorry,” said Geoff- 
rey. ‘* That much respect was due to Harry’s 
memory, if not to his widow.”’” Andinhigh - 
dudgeon he left the house, thoroughly dis- 
gusted with the foolish pride and prejudice 
to which he had been treated by his aunt 
and cousins. 

‘* Whatever he may say,’ said Emily, as 
the sound of the closing of the hall door 
reached her ears, “I, at least, will never be 
convinced that a factory girl can be a refined, 
cultivated lady. Geoffrey always did have a 
queer streak about him.” 

‘* He is wild to think of ever winning you 
over to like Harry’s widow,” said Fannie, 
who was inclined to be a little malicious even 
toward her best friends. ‘“‘He ought to 
recollect that if it hadn’t been for her you 
would have been Mrs. Fairfax yourself.” 

‘*She may be that yet,” said Mrs. Schro- 
der, while Emily turned red with anger. 
‘* No one can be blind to the state of Geoff- 
rey’s heart.” 

Fannie laughed and went on with her 
work, thinking silence more expressive than 
speech at this point. 

It was nearly dusk when Geoffrey reached 
his home, a modest little house on a quiet 
street, where his invalid mother had lived 
for years. She was quite an old lady, and 
her son was her idol. Therefore, as might 
be supposed, it did not take long to convince 
her that she had been wrong in thinking 
Harry’s wife a vulgar, illiterate woman, and 
to gain from her a promise to call on Laura. 

‘*T will make an effort tosee poor Harry’s . 
widow for your sake, Geoffrey,” said Mrs. | 
Fairfax. ‘I supposed the girls were correct 
in representing her as coarse and under- 
bred, and I was too ill to investigate for my- 
self. Harry should have brought her to see 
me; he knew I never went anywhere.” 

‘*No, mother,” said Geoffrey, “‘it was 
your place to make the first overtures. 
Harry was perfectly right in cutting himself 
loose from all his relatives when he saw that 
they entirely ignored his wife. He had a 
great deal of pride, and I can understand 
how he felt.” 
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“ But it is only natural poor Emily should 
be prejudiced,” said Mrs. Fairfax. ‘* Think 


what she must have suffered three years ago 
when she heard of his marriage! ”’ 


“‘ It is my opinion her pride suffered more 


than her heart,”’ said Geoffrey, ‘‘ and I don’t 
believe Laura ever knew anything of the 
affair, and therefore she ought not to be 
blamed for Emily’s suffering.” 

“ But Harry’s will—how do you explain 
that, Geoffrey ?”’ 

“‘T can’t explain it,’? answered Geoffrey. 
‘I wish with all my heart I could. He 
must have been mad! ”’ 

The following day Mrs. Fairfax went with 
her son ‘to call on Laura, and was as much 
charmed with her as he had been. But she 
was too much afraid of the sharp tongues of 
her sister and nieces to tell them that her 

prejudices had been so entirely swept away. 
She admitted to them that she had found 
Laura “ not quite what she had feared,”’ but 
more than that they could not extort from 
her. 

The next time Geoffrey called on his 
cousin’s widow, he found that she had moved 
away, leaving no clew whatever by which 
she might be discovered. 

. He was more disappointed than he would 
admit even to himself, and grew restless and 
unhappy. His aunt ‘and cousins thought 
him quixotic and foolish to the last degree 

_ because he would not touch a penny of the 


fortune which had been left him, but worked 


as hard as ever with his pen, and lived 
quietly with his mother in their modest little 
house. The Schroders would have been in 
despair had they known that his one great 
hope was to find Laura, and convince her 
that she should accept the property to which 
he could not be persuaded he had any right. 
He felt sure that she could explain the 


mystery of the will if she chose, and until — 


she did so he determined to act as if no for- 
tune had been left him. 

So a year passed by, and then an incident 
transpired which roused Geoffrey from the 
quiet and abstraction into which he had 
fallen since Laura’s disappearance. 

He went with his cousins one day to spend 

the afternoon and evening with a friend liv- 
_ ing a few miles from the city. There were 
half a dozen other guests, and after supper 
a dance was proposed by the hostess, who 
said that her little daughter’s governess 
would play for them, and left the room to 
request her immediate attendance. 
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Geoffrey started violently as the door 
opened a moment later to admit the gov- 
erness, and he saw that it was his cousin’s 


widow who stood before him. He sprang 


forward, bis face showing how glad he was 
to see her, and taking her hand, expressed 
in no measured terms the pleasure he felt ve 
finding her again. 

For a moment Laura stood as if turned to 
stone; then, with a graceful bow to Geoff- 
rey, she moved away, and took her seat at 
the piano, beginning at once to play a 


spirited waltz. 


Emily Schroder declined dancing, and un- 
seen by Geoffrey, who stood by the piano 
talking earnestly to Laura, drew the hostess 
aside, saying that she had something she 
felt it her duty to tell her. What it was can 
readily be inferred, and it resulted in Laura’s 
dismissal from her situation the, following 
day, Mrs. Delorme simply saying that she 
no longer needed her services. ; 

This abrupt termination-of the engage- 
ment was unusual, and Laura might welt 
have objected, but she was too proud to do 
80, and did not even ask any questions; for 
she thoroughly understood by whose eonal- 
vance she had lost her position. 

Thus it was that when Geoffrey ealled in 
the evening to see Mrs. Delorme’s gov- 
erness, he found her gone, and no one ult 
tell him whither. 

He suspected that Emily had “had some- 
thing to do with this second disappearance, 
and gofmg to his cousin, he angrily accused 
her of maligning Laura to Mrs. Delorme, 
and let her know very plainly that he con- 
sidered her both meddlesome and cruel. 

Emily cried until her eyes were red after 
he had left the house, and from that day 
abandoned all hope of ever carrying out her 
cherished plan of becoming Mrs. Fairfax. 

It was in a crowded street-car, six months 
later, that Geoffrey at last met Laura again, 
and this time she did not eseape him. He 
accompanied her to her home, and did not 
part with her until she had reluctantly prom- 
ised him an interview the following evening. 

He spent many hours in thinking how to 
convince Laura that she ought to accept the 
property, but he found that his preparation 
availed him nothing, for she refused even to 
listen to his arguments, and said the subject 
of the fortune must remain a forbidden one 
between them. 


At last in despair Geoffrey told her that 


people said Harry must have had good rea- 
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sons for leaving his fortune away from her, 
and that she made no explanation of his 
singular will simply because she had none to 
make that would not compromise herself 
even more than she had already done. 

Laura gazed at Geoffrey a moment in utter 
amazement; evidently she had never thought 
that her husband’s will had occasioned more 
than a momentary surprise among his rela- 
tives, or that it had led people to think evil 
of her. She passed her hand across her eyes 
as if bewildered, and then her face became 
crimson with anger and shame. 

** Do they dare say he left me so little be- 
cause I was unworthy?” she cried. ‘‘ Do 
they dare intimate that I did not do my duty 
as a wife and keep his love and respect to 
the last? It is false! false! I will tell you 
why he did not leave me his whole fortune, 
Mr. Fairfax. When he was first ill I in- 
sisted on his making a will, and made him 
promise that I should dictate it. And when 
he found that I wished him to will away 


from me the bulk of his property, leaving me 


only the third to which the law entitled me, 
he refused to keep the promise. On my 
knees I implored him to do as I asked. I 


‘Wept, even prayed, and at last, to pacify me, 


consented. But I knew at the time that 


he did not intend the will to stand; that he 
‘meant to make another, and leave me all. 
But he deferred this from day to day, think- 


ing there was no cause for him to put his 


intention into immediate execution. He 


thought to live for years; no intuition told 
him that he would be so suddenly taken; but 
he died without a moment’s warning, and no 
other will had been made. This was as I 
had wished. [ had been accused of marrying 
him for his money, and I thought to show 


‘clearly to those who had maligned and reviled 


me that I was neither mercenary nor selfish. 
I thought they would understand that had I 


-.80 desired Harry would have left me every- 


thing; but that his fortune was the least 


thing I cared for. It was his love, his pro- 


tection, I craved. I was alone—even 
mother had gone from me; and there was no 


‘one to whom I could turn for sympathy and 


help. I married him, little dreaming of the 
position his relatives would take toward me, 
or how deeply I would suffer from their 
prejudice against my poverty. Ah, the 
struggle to keep from Harry’s eyes how 
much I was stung by their cruelty! the con- 
stant effort to appear light-hearted and care- 
less of their opinion! And now”—— 


She paused, covered her face with her 
hands, and burst into tears. 

For a moment Geoffrey regarded her in 
silence, then he moved forward, and throw- 
ing his arms about her drew her to his 
breast. 

‘* Laura, dear Laura,” he said, in a voice 
trembling with emotion, “in this moment 
my heart has been revealed tome. I know 
that I love you—love you so dearly that your 
tears drive me miad with pain. I cannot 
endure to see you suffer! Those who have 


' maligned you are not worth even a sigh. 


Forget the slights you have received, and let 
me protect you from a repitition of them. 
Be my wife, Laura, my cherished, beloved 
wife.”’ 

She started from his arms as if she had 
received a sudden blow, and looked up at 
him, her eyes still wet with tears, her face 
expressing the greatest astonishment. 

‘** Love me!’ she repeated, ‘* you, my hus- 
band’s cousin! Oh, no, no, it cannot be! 
And you ask me to marry you! You would 
take for your wife one whom your relatives 
think a disgrace to the name of Fairfax! 
Ah, you have spoken onimpulse. You can- 
not mean what you have said.” 

‘Laura! not mean it!” cried Geoffrey. 
** It is the one desire of my life to make you 
my wife. A fig for my relatives! You are 
worth far more to me than all of them put 
together, and so long as I win you, I care 
not if 1 never see one of them again.” 

‘* But you hardly know me,” said Laura. 

‘¢T know you well enough to love you with 
all my heart and soul,” returned Geoffrey. 
‘Come, sit here beside me on this sofa, and 
listen while I tell you why you ought to be 
kind to me.” 

What persuasions and arguments he used 
to gain his suit it matters little; sufficient be 
it that in the end it was gained; and though 
Laura insisted upon a long engagement, that 
they might learn to know each other better, 
and that he might have time to weigh well 
the step he wished to take, she nevertheless 
promised to be his wife. 

She had said on the occasion of her first 
meeting with Geoffrey that she would never 
more be indebted to a Fairfax for anything, 
and that Harry’s relatives should never again 
be troubled by her; but all her resolutions 
of that sort were swept away by the strong 
current of Geoffrey’s love, and to make him 
happy became her one wish. 

Geoffrey’s mother was of course told of 
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the turn affairs had taken, and though she 
trembled a little at the thought of what her 
sister and nieces would say, she was very 
kind and affectionate toward Laura. 

But the Schroders were not informed of 
the engagement, and were quite unprepared 
for such startling news as Fannie brought 
home one morning and threw like a bomb- 
shell among them. 

She burst into the room where her mother, 
sister and two young lady cousins were 
seated, exclaiming :— 

“Such news! Girls, you could never 
gt Emily, prepare for a fearful blow! 

e has actually married that creature! ”’ 

*¢ Who has married? What do you mean?” 
asked Emily, turning pale. 


Geoffrey,”” answered Fannie. Yes, 
Geoffrey was married this morning to Cousin 
Harry’s widow.” 

For a moment Emily was too much aston- 
ished to speak, and then, merely saying 
“He will live to regret it,” left the room. 
She would not remain and allow Fannie and 
her two cousins to witness the anger and 
chagrin she could not conceal. 

But Geoffrey never did regret his mar- 
riage. That step was the most important as 
well as the most fortunate of his life; for he 
could not have found, if he had looked the 
world over, a woman better calculated to 
make him happy and prosperous than his 
cousin’s widow. 


A HUNTER’S NERVE. 


T WAS in the state of Mirandea, New 
Venezuela. It was three o’clock in the 
morning, and [ was with Manuel, the tiger 
hunter, on the mountain, says a writer in 
the New: York Recorder. After a half-hour 
of cautious walking Manuel paused at a turn 
in the narrow path, and I felt rather than 
saw that the dawn of day was at hand. 
There was a strange stir in the air, as though 
the feeble breath of life had come back to 
the dead and inanimated nature. Over 
beyond the eastern mountain tops the stars 
were growing pale. The first faint gray 
tinge of dawn was coming a long way off. 
Day came slowly. I noted this with sur- 
prise, for I had any number of times read 
descriptions of dawn in the tropics wherein 
it was represented that day came with a 
bound out of the blackness of the night. 
Perhaps the writers of these descriptions 
had waited until the sun had already red- 
dened the eastern sky before watching for 
the dawn. From the time that I noticed 
the first faint gray streaks in the sky until 
the sun is actually shining on the mountain 
tops it was perhaps a little more than an 
hour. I have seen the day break in the 
Rocky mountains in the same length of time, 
with the only difference that in the tropics 
the day came more swiftly after the rosy 
lights had gome into the sky. Between the 
> first grays of the early morning and the rosy 
hues of actual day there was little difference 


in the Cordilleras and the Rocky mountains, 
I could have watched the coming day for 
another hour, but as soon as it was light 
enough to see the surrounding objects Man- 
uel carefully chose a spot which I could 
occupy during the impending gladiatorial 
exhibition. It was the peak of a high rock 
that almost overhung the path that he even- 
tually chose, and with some difficulty I 
clim to the top of it. Nature had evi- 
dently intended the rock for some such 
purpose as this, for it gave a good view of 
the path for some distance on each side. I 
could easily have seen any animal walking 
upon it for a considerable distance in either 
direction. There was plenty of evidence, 
too, that the advantage of this peak as a 
lookout station had been appreciated and 
used by other hunters than man. Indica- 
tions showed that wild beasts, presumably 
tigers, had crouched there in wait for unsus- 
pecting prey. This discovery gave me a 
mild sensation. I might be reasofiably safe 
from the atteck of a tiger in the path below, 
but I hesitated to think what would be the 
result if a tiger came up and found me 
occupying his private personal outlook. 
When I was comfortably concealed behind 
the rock, although in a position that per- 
mitted me to keep careful watch of the ex- 
posed parts of the path, Manuel disappeared. 
He was standing by the base of the rock one 
moment, and the next moment he had van 
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ished. He must have gone like a serpent, 
for I heard no sound. Then I was alone on 
a tiger’s favorite resort in an uninhabited 
South American forest. It was hardly a 
pleasant sensation, especially as my revolver 
seemed to be, as doubtless it was, a very in- 
adequate weapon. A suspicion might have 
crossed my mind that Manuel had left me 
there as a bait for a tiger, but I would not 
give it a moment’s credence. 

There were noises on the mountain side by 
this time, and some of them so distinct that 
I could distinguish them. Small animals 
were scampering about in the undergrowth 
and birds were calling in the trees. A com- 
motion among the birds down the path 
attracted my attention, and I wondered if a 
tiger had stirred them up, or if Manuel had 

edas faraway asthat. A few moments 
later there was another commotion in the 
distance on the other hand of me, but I gave 
little heed to it. On the right-hand side of 
} the path a small creature, something like a 
North American woodchuck, stopped short 


* in his leisurely morning walk and sniffed 


t 


4 


suspiciously at the air. I was to leeward of 
hitiein the light breeze that had sprung up, 
and so he could not have scented me. He 
sniffed a moment in the direction of the first 
_ disturbance, and then suddenly dived head- 
~ Jong intothe undergrowth. Assuredly there 


was something off to windward that he was 


afraid of. The disturbance ceased after a 
time and then the mountain side was still 
nD. 

Looking down over the rock a few mo- 
ments later I found Manuel gazing up at 
me. He pointed way off to the left in the 
direction of the second disturbance and 


again disappeared. It is probable that on 


s occasion he hid himself in the under- 


itp alongside the path. I gave my un 


vided atteution to the distant fluttering ot 


. birds, It was a curious sort of circus that 


the birds were having. The little things 
circled about in the tops of the trees and 
screamed shrilly oné to the other. It might 
have been a huge snake that frightened and 
fascinated them, or it might have been a 
tiger. Manuel knew, in all probability, but 
he made nosign 

The disturbance came a little nearer, but 
it seemed to me that it moved very slowly. 
If a tiger were coming along the path he 
should, in my opinion, have made better 


time. I calmed my impatience by assuring 


myself that if it were a tiger he would come 


fast enough when he once got wind of me. 
It was a long half hour of suspense before 
the disturbance came within reasonable dis- 
tance. Before half of that time had passed 
I was satisfied that something very objec- 
tionable to birds was walking leisurely along 
the path, and perhaps stopping now and 
then in hope of surprising one of the birds 
unawares. 

At length the thing was just beyond the 
turn in the path. In a moment or two I 
should see what it was. Then I became 
conscious that Manuel was standing in the 
path, with his short spear held in a hori- 
zontal position over his shoulder. This was 
interesting and at the same time very sug- 
gestive. I concentrated my entire nervous 
system in an intense contemplation of the 
turn in the path. The suspense was awful. 

Ah! what was that? A striped and 
spotted animal suddenly stood out in the 
open. His long tail swung slowly from side 
to side, and his smooth coat moved nervously 
with some passing emotion. It was the 
tiger of the South American forests. He 
had stopped with one foot advanced, and 
with his head in the attitude of attention. 
He had seen something in the path before 
him. It was Manuel, who was standing as 
immovable as the rock beside him. It was 
a beautiful beast, all silk and softness and 
graceful curves. I thought it was a pity 
that so beautiful a thing should be hunted to 
the death, but at the same time I reflected 
that this wonderfully beautiful exterior 
covered a nature that was the living incar- 
nation of ferocity. 

I do not know how long Manuel and the 
tiger faced each other there in the narrow 
path like gladiators. It seemed a very long 
time. This was the test. The tiger waited 
instinctively to see the strange thing before 
him turn and run away as everything else in 
the forest invariably did, but greatly to his 
surprise the thing stood its ground like an 
immovable rock. The tiger was king of the 


forest, and he knew it, and when he had 


made up his mind that this thing was not 
going to run he came forward slowly to in- 
vestigate. This was courage, even in a-wild 
brute, and I respected him for it. E doubt 
if the lion or the tiger of India has this un- 
shakable nerve. 

I looked at Manuel as the tiger came 
slowly and cautiously along the path. He 
stood like a bronze statue, with his spear 
held over his right shoulder. Not so much 
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as an eyelid moved. I confess that during 
this trying time I was a bit nervous. This 
was a new way of hunting to me, and a de- 
cided novelty in the actions of a wild beast 
which had not been attacked. I should ex- 
pect an attack from a grizzly bear aftér it had 
. been wounded, but assuredly the bear would 
not take the aggressive as this lithe and 
beautiful beast was doing. I will acknowl- 
edge that my heart thumped against my blue 
flannel shirt so hard that I was afraid that 
the noise would attract the attention of the 
tiger. 

Slowly came the tiger; like a rock stood 
Manuel. It looked as though the case had 
been reversed, and that the tiger, instead of 
the half-breed, was the hunter. 

At length the tiger was within touching 
distance of the man. He looked the bronze 
figure over from head to foot and then thrust 
forward his head and sniffed at the man’s 
feet. Back the great beast sprang like a 
steel spring. The figure was flesh and 
‘bleod. 


The tiger’s tail twitched back and forth 
like a flail. The great jaws opened in a 
snarl. Quickly the beast measured his dis- 
tance and crouched with quivering sinews 
foraspring. Such calm courage was grand 
beyond all description. It was matched 
only by the steadfast nerve of the man. 

Now came the crisis. I could see the huge 
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muscles heaving under the striped skin. In 
another second the tiger would leap upon 
his prey. In that instant the hunter made 
a motion with his left arm as quick as light 
itself. He tore a handkerchief from his 
neck and thrust it full in the tiger’s face. 
Up went the tiger’s head in a quiver of 
electrical amazement. Then the hunter’s 
poised right arm shot forward with incredible 
force and the spear buried itself half way io 
the handle in the tiger’s neck. 

Ah, it was nobly done; and throughout it 
all, from the beginning until the wonderful 
ending, the hunter’s nerve never faltered so 
much as byahair’s breadth. Before I could 
catch my breath and swallow the lumps of 
apprehension that had risen unbidden in my 
throat the fierce beast was dead in the path. 

I scrambled down from the rock and stood 
beside the dead forest king. Manuel picked 
up his handkerchief and pulled out his spear. 
There was a faint suggestion of a smile 
about his impassive face. 

‘Does the Senor Americano believe ?”’ 
he asked. 

*“*He does,’ I answered, and I reached 
him my hand in that universal brotherhood 
of man which civilization can never efface. 
By the side of that dead tiger the savage and 
the son of civilization were on the one com- 
mon level of man. There could be no 
difference. 


DR. HENDON’S TEMPTATION. 


ERBERT HENDON, M. D., was fond 

of his profession, but he was a good 

deal fonder of horseflesh. The tenth year 
of his London practice found him makiug a 
very considerable income; but, grievous to 
relate, by far the largest proporiion of that 
' ineome found its way, year by year, into the 

coffers of the bookmaking fraternity. 

Never yet had he been a defaulter on set- 
_tling day, but this had only been rendered 
‘possible by ignoring his tradespeople’s de- 

mands. There was no blinking the fact that 
. he was considerably involved, and did not see 
‘may way of escaping the bankruptcy ceurt 
-Bave by some great and successful coup. 
It was in 1887, just a week before Watts 
steered Merry Hampton to his Derby victory, 
that Herbert Hendon entered his consulting 
toom, and rang his bell for the first patient 


to be shown it. He felt terribly down on his 
luck, for he had got what he believed to be a 
splendid tip for the great race, but knew not 
where to turn fer money. He was in any- 
thing but a proper frame of mind to do jus- 
tice to his patients on this particular morn- 
ing. 

However, as the door opened he pulled 
himself together, rose and stepped forward 
with his usual bland welcome. 

A young man entered, and, proffering his 
hand, sank with an air of much lassitude 
into a chair to which the doctor motioned 
him. He was tall and very spare, with hol- 
low chest, and his face an unwholesome 
pasty color. His breathing came short and 
sharp, and Dr. Hendon saw at a glance that 
this was anything but one of his “ bread- 
pill’ cases. 
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_ He listened attentively as his patient de- 
scribed his symptoms, and then proceeded to 
subject him to a rigorous examination. To 


' make a long story short, he discovered that 


Gordon Paston was suffering from a practi- 
cally incurable disease, and that the only 
thing to-do was to prolong the few short 
years that were left to him to their utmost 
limit. He did not, of eourse, tell his patient 
this. He merely hinted that the disorder 
might grow into something serious unless 
great care were taken with it, and that he 
hoped, after a course of treatment to which 
he proposed to subject him, that he would 
be able to set him on his legs again. He 
then wrote out a prescription, gave him a 


‘list of foods to be avoided, and expressed a 


‘wish to see him again in a week’s time, after 
which he rose from his seat as a hint to his 
patient to be going, but Gordon Paston still 
sat on in his chair. 

‘* Dr. Hendon,” he said, after a moment’s 
pause, “‘ I hope you will excuse me when I 
tell you that I know very well what is the 
matter withme. I know, too, that you, with 
very proper kindness, have made light of the 
fatal disease from which I am suffering. I 
know, from more than one doctor, that it is 
only a question of keeping me alive for a few 
years. No, please do not protest, but kindly 
hear me out in what I have to say. I do 
not want to pretend to you that I look with 
unconcern upon approaching death. Far 
from it. I am immensely enamored of life, 
and my capacity for enjoying it is as strong 
as ever. Now,I hope you will forgive me 
for the proposal I am about to make. I am 
@ poor man—that is to say, my income is 
about £300 a year. My tastes are somewhat 
extravagant, and that is far from sufficient 
to satisfythem. My little income is derived 
from an invésted £8000, my absolute prop- 


_ erty. Now what I propose to do is to 
’. apportion that capital to the remaining years 


of my life, of course with a sufficient margin 
to allow of my disappointing the undertakers 
for a bit, and to pay my just debts and fun- 
eral expenses. My only sister is married 
and very well off; so that I feel perfectly 
justified in leaving as few assets as I like. 
So you see, doctor, what I want you to do is 
‘to give me the very latest date up to which 
it is possible for me, under the most favor- 
able circumstances, to live. Please do not 
be afraid of telling me the shortness of my 
tether, for, the shorter time I have, the more 


' “merrily I can squander my £8000.” 
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To say that Dr. Hendon was amazed at 
the calm calculation with which this man 
contemplated the near approach of death, 
would be overstating the case. It takes a 
good deal to astonish a doctor who has been 
in continuous practice for ten years. But it 
was the first time in his life that a patient 
had begged him not to hesitate to fix an ab- 
solute period beyond which it was impossible 
for him to live, and he felt somewhat em- 
barrassed at the request. 

His patient noticed his hesitation, and said 
that perhaps he would like to give some fur- 
ther consideration to his case, as the issues 
were somewhat momentous. He would, if 
he wished, call again for the verdict the fol- 
lowing morning. 

This was finally agreed upon, and Dr. Hen- 
don felt relieved at the postponement of 
what was t> him a very unpleasant respon- 
sibility. The next day Gordon Paston was 
again his first visitor, and the doctor sub- 
jected him to a further careful examination. 

He then sat down and faced his patient. 

‘* Your case, Mr. Paston,”’ he said, speak- 
ing with deliberation, ‘is a peculiarly easy 
one for prognosis. The disease from which 
you are suffering invariably terminates 
fatally, as you are aware, and its duration 
can be predicted with the greatest confi- 
dence. Of course, in every disease, all modi- 
fying influences must be taken into consid- 
eration. Your age, your calm, philosophical 
state of mind, are all in your favor. An 
hysterical woman would probably be dead in 
twelve months. I think it is possible that 
you may live for three years, but extremely 
inprobable that you can last forfour. In- 


deed, I am convinced that four years is a * 


very wide margin to give you. I have 
spoken plainly, believing that your desire 
was for strict candor.” 

Gordon Paston listened attentively to 
every word, and Dr. Hendon could not but 
admire the unmoved countenance with which. 
he received his death sentence. 

There was a short pause, and then the 
victim spoke:— 

** Your verdict, doctor, is much what I ex- 
pected, and I hope you will forgive me when 
I tell you that I think you are mistaken in 
your estimate. Whether it is that I havea 
peculiarly sanguine temperament, I know 
not, but, afthough five doctors at least have 
told me the same, most, indeed, giving me 
even a shorter tether, I feél it impossible to _ 
believe in so speedy a termination to my 
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life. Were it not so, my course would be 
clear. I should year by year sell out a thou- 
sand pounds’ worth of my investments, and 
spend that sum in addition to the income 
accruing from tke remainder, but incred- 
ulous as [ am, I feel that I dare not run the 
risk of finding myself penniless if I should 
survive my appointed time. Now, I have a 
proposal to make to you, doctor, somewhat of 
a sporting nature. I want to ask you to back 
your opinion against mine. I hope you will 
not think me impertinent, but it would ease 
my mind greatly if you would fall in with my 


suggestion.” 


He paused a moment, but Dr. Hendon 
motioned him to proceed, half guessing in 
his mind what the proposal was to be. 

** Now you say, doctor, that I cannot by 
any possibility live more than four years, 
and consequently that, spending £1500 a 
year, I shall not at most run through more 
than three fourths of my capital. Are you 
then prepared, for the sum of £8000 down, 
to guarantee to pay me £1500 a year for the 
rest of my natural life? According to your 
estimate, you are sure of clearing at least 
£2000, and very possibly a good deal more; 
and further, you will relieve me of a very 
‘great anxiety. Fifteen hundred pounds a 
year is ample for my wants. What do you 
say, doctor; is it a bargain?” 

Gordon Paston little guessed, as he spoke, 
what a godsend this seemed to the doctor. 
With £8000 down, not only could he satisfy 
all his creditors, but, what was more tempt- 
ing, he would have available money in plenty 
to back his fancy for the Derby. 

The long and short of it was that, after 
somerdiscussion, a formal document was 
drawn up and signed, and £8000 was handed 
over by Mr. Gordon Paston to Dr. Herbert 


’ Hendon in consideration of the latter under- 


taking to pay to the former for the rest of his 
natural life the sum of £1500 per annum, to 
take effect from June 1, 1887. 

As a further security, a guarantee was ob- 
tained from a complaisant brother of the 
doctor, who undertook to be answerable for 
the due performance of this undertaking in 
case he should fail to carry it out. 

Dr. Hendon had proposed that the amount 


_ should be paid quarterly, but Gordon Paston 
had insisted upon the whole £1600 being . 


paid him down once a year, 4nd that on 


June 1. So it was that the recurrence of 


that date came to be of considerable import- 
ance to both persons of our drama. 


And the doctor backed his fancy heavily 
for the 1887 Derby; but, unfortunately for 
him, his money was not on Merry Hampton. 


Nearly four years had passed, and the 
£8000 had long ago found its way, in com- 
pany with a very large proportion of his pro- 
fessional income, into the pockets of Dr. 
Hendon’s creditors. During that period the 
passion for gambling that was in his bluod 
had led him to speculate in the city, and 
where before he had risked hundreds upon 
pigmies in pigskins, now he risked thousands 
in gold mines guiltless of gold, and in the 
stock of corporations which only had an 
existence, like the world of the transcenden- 
talist, in the brains of men. 

Gordon Paston was now in the last stages 
of his disease, but there was little doubt that 
he would live over June 1, when another 
£1500 would be due to him. 

Between him and Dr. Hendon during these 
three years there had sprung up a very close 
and intimate friendship. Indeed, excepting 
the latter’s financial difficulties, they hardly 


had an interest‘ which they did not communi- | 


cate. Gordon Paston was a man of cxcep- 
tional culture, intensely sympathetic, and in 
touch with the intellectual and artistic move- 
ment of the times, though unable, on account 
of his failing strength, to associate actively, 
as he would have loved to do, with the men 
and women who were workers. Dr. Hen- 
don, on the other hand, was.essentially the 
man of “action—a platform speaker, a diner- 
out, a man who made his presence felt on 
councils and committees. He was the true 
complement to his friend and patient, and 
the happiest hours of both were spent in 
each other’s company. 


Often and often during the i year, when 


his strength had been more rapidly failing, 
had Gordon Paston forced his friend to the 
discussion of the physical aspect of death, 
and more than once he had insisted that 
when the last pangs come on, and all joy of 
living was inevitably passed, there might be 
a more unfriendly action than that of a gentle 
and painless acceleration. 

It was in the last weeks of May, 1891, that 
Dr. Hendon found himself involved in the 
most hopeless financial difficulty. Trades- 
men were growing clamorous. Bankruptcy 
proceedings were threatening him on all 
sides, and, to crown all, the £1500, due on 
June 1 to his dying friend, had to be found. 

More than once, Gordon, Paston, all un. 
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conscious as he was of Hendon’s financial 
difficulties, had laughingly said to him that 
he would do him out of another year’s in- 
come. Indeed, the last time they had met 
he had said:— 

‘* Mind, old fellow, you have your check 
written for the lst;” and Herbert Hendon 
had sworn that nothing should make him 
forget it. 

And as he had left the house he had said 
to himself with a groan:— 

** Would to God I was in that dear man’s 
place; but, thank God, he is not in mine! 
Hell can, indeed, begin this side the grave.” 

On the 25th of May, just a week before the 
fatal day, he was paying his daily visits. 

Gordon Paston was now failing rapidly. 
Indeed, for the last two months it had been 
evident that the end was approaching. His 
sister, Mrs. Fairfax, was in constant atten- 
dance upon him. 

_ * Hendon,” he said, as soon as they were 
alone that evening, ‘‘I have a little matter 
of business I want to speak about to you. 


‘My. sister, Mrs, Fairfax, has been most 
awfully good to me, and [ should like much 


to give her a little pleasant surprise. Now, 


' you know, as I told you four years ago, I felt 
justified, because of her husband’s wealth, 


in not having any amount available at my 
death for legacies. But, as a matter of fact, 
one of her boys is a godson of mine, and I 


~ think it would gratify her immensely if I 


presented her with the sum of £1500, which 
will be due to me from you on the list of 
June, for the boy. Do you see?” 

“*T see,’’ said the doctor, with a chill at 
his heart. 

“ And, old fellow,” continued Gordon, ‘I 


_ Want you to do me the favor of writing your 


check now, post-dating it, of course, for 
June 1, this day week. I should like to have 
it by me ready to put into her hand on the 


‘morning of that day.” 


“* Oh, certainly,” said Hendon, for he felt, 
in his apprehension, that any hesitancy on 
his part to comply might divulge his secret, 
and the last thing he could bear would be 


the forfeiture of the friendship and respect. 


of Gordon Paston just now, when their part- 


ing must be so near. 


So down he sat, with as much sangfroid as 


he could muster, and wrote a draft for £1500 


@n an account which conld not boast one 
quarter of that amount. How it was to be 
swelled to that sum within the course of a 
week he had not the remotest idea. 


‘row. That’ll be the lst of June.’ 


Om May 31, Dr. Hendon received an 
urgent summons from Mrs. Fairfax. 

On his arrival at the house he was in- 
formed that his patient had passed a very 
restless night, and, in the early morning, 
had fallen into a state of unconsciousness. 
Dr. Hendon at once knew that the last stage 
of the disease had arrived, and that the pro- 
longation of life was a mere question of 
hours. There might be a temporary return 
of consciousness, he said, but he could do 
little for him. Yes, if Mrs. Fairfax wished, 
he would call in again the last thirig at night, 

All through that day Herbert Hendon was 
on tender-hooks. He knew that it was just 
touch-and-go whether Gordon Pasion would 
live over the night. If he did, the draft for 
£1500 would become due to him, his heirs, 
executors, and assigns, and he, Herbert 
Hendon, would be a ruined man. The anx- 
iety was cruel. A few labored, and proba- 
bly unconscious breathings, more or less, 
meant to him immediate ruin or temporary 
salvation. 

By the time his eight o’clock dinner was 
over, after which he had promised to call, 
Dr. Hendon had worked himself up inte a 
high state of nervousness. . 

Mrs. Fairfax met him at the door. 

** Yes, he is still breathing, poor fellow,’’ 
she said, in answer to the doctor’s inquiry, 
‘* but that is all one cansay, At five o’clock 
he regained consciousness for about half an 
hour.” 

‘Did he speak at all?” 

‘* Yes, he asked me what day of the month 
it was, and, when I told him May 31, he 
said, ‘Oh, I do hope I shall live till to-mor- 
He said 
little else, except that he had made a will 
which would be found sealed up in his desk. 
Almost the last words he said were, ‘ Hen- © 
don was right and I was wrong. I should 
like to thank Hendon for all his kindness ‘to 
me.’ He said nothing else besides giving a 


few tender and thoughtful messages for my 


husband and children, whom he feared he 
would never see again.” 

Whether this meant that mention had been 
made of the intended gift, Hendon could not 
tell. 

By this time they had reached the sick 
chamber. The doctor saw at a glance that 
the end was very near. 

At that moment a neighboring church 
clock struck the hour of ten. 

The sick man stirred uneasily, and threw 
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his arms about. Dr. Hendon took his wrist 
in his fingers and felt the pulse. It was 
scarcely perceptible. Yes, a little stimulant 
might fan the flickering flame into a few 
hours of life. Yethe hesitated. What were 
a few hours of unconscious life worth to 
him? 

“‘T fear we can do nothing,” he whis- 
pered to Mrs. Fairfax. ‘‘The end is close 
at hand.” 

‘Stay with us till it is over, doctor.”’ 

' Dr. Hendon bowed, and sat down by the 
bedside. 

There was a deep silence in the room; 
only the clock’s tick-tack could be heard, and 
Dr. Hendon yearned toward the sick man 
‘who lay there in his helplessness, and whom 
he had learned to love so well. The devil 
‘whispered: ** He told you not to keep him 
‘alive when it was only pain to breathe.” 
And the doctor settled himself down to wait. 
But his conscience would not let him rest. 
The man in him got the better of the devil. 

He rose. 

“T think,” he whispered to Mrs. Fairfax, 
“we might see what a little stimulant will 
do for him.” 

At eight o’clock in the morning of June 1, 
Dr. Hendon walked home through the de- 
serted streets. But an hour before he had 
Teceived a last word of thanks, a last pres- 
‘sure of the hand, a last, loving, trustful look 
from the fast-glazing eyes of his friend; and 
as he walked alone, he thanked God that he 


had deserved that look of trust; that it was 
with an honest pressure of the hand that he 
had encouraged his friend across the shadowy 
valley. Guilty though he had been of almost 
criminal folly in monetary transactious, led 
away though he had allowed himself to be 
by the lust for gambling, liable though he 
was (as soon as legal formalities could be 
gone through) for £1500 to Mrs. Fairfax’s 
boy, he yet trod the pavements with a light- 
heartedness which he had not felt for many 
along day. He had at least proved himself: 
a friend faithful unto death. There was at 
least a particle of self-respect left to him. 


A week later he attended his late patient’s 
funeral, and was invited to be present at the 
reading of his will. The only part which in 
any way concerned him was as follows:— 

‘*T give and bequeath to my dear friend 
and medical adviser, Herbert Hendon, the 
moiety of the sum of £20,000 due to me in 
reversion at the death of my great-aunt, 
Priscilla Paston, in consideration of his 
faithful care of me since May, 1887, and the 
disinterested manner in which he has pro- 
longed a life, in more ways than one a bur- 
den and oppression to hith. Sanguine, as I 
am, that my life will by his skill be prolonged 
considerably over four years from that date, 
I will that this bequest shall not take effect 
in case of my death occurring before the 
first day of June, 1891.” 


RAPTURE. 


‘Oh, who that has ever had rapture complete, 

. Would ask how we feel it, or why it is sweet ? 

How rays are confused, or how particles fly 

‘Through the medium refined of a glance ora sigh ? 

Is there one, who but once would not rather have 
known it, 

— Moore. 


‘Trees, and flowers, and 
social and benevolent; and he 


BRILLIANTS. 


Who oft communeth in their language pure, 
Roaming among them at the cool of day, 
Shall find, like him who Eden's garden dressed, 
‘His Maker there to teach his listening heart. 
—Mrs. Sigourney. 


A SOLDIER'S EPITAPH. 


Here lies an old soldier, whom all must applaud, 
Since he suffered much hardship at home and 
aboard ; 


‘But the hardest engagement he ever was in, 
Was the battle of Self, in the Conquest of Sin, 


— 


HERE was once a king’s son so coura- 
geous, that the quiet of his father’s house 
did not please him at all, and he thought if 
he could go out into the world, it would not 
be long before he met with some wonderful 
adventures. So he took leave of his parents, 
and started on his journey, and kept wander- 
ing on farther and farther, for it mattered 
not to him which way the road led him. 

He went on until at last he came to a 
house inhabited by giants, and feeling very 

d, he seated himself before the door to 

; but he was not inclined to sleep, so he 
let his eyes wander about here and there, 
and at last they rested on an immense ball, 

and skittles as tall as a man, which lay in 
the outer court, and were the giants’ play- 
things. 

After looking at them for some minutes, a 
longing came over him to try and play a 
game. So he rose, placed the skittles up, 
-and rolled the great ball at them with all his 
» might. In his delight at finding that he 
_conld make the skittles fall, he cried aloud 
“and made such a noise, that the giants 
stretched out their necks from the windew 

‘to see what was the matter. 

As soon as they saw the little fellow not 
bigger than other men playing with their 
skittles, they were astonished, and cried out: 
* You little worm, do you suppose you have 
‘the strength to play with our skittles, or even 
lift our ball ? 

The prince looked up, ‘and when he saw 
‘the giants, he exclaimed: 
“hoppers! you think that no one has any 

strength but yourselves. You look here 
now, I can do anything I like.’’ 

_ The giants on this came out, and were 
quite astonished when they saw how cleverly 
he played with their skittles. At last one of 
them said: ‘‘ You little child of man, as you 

are so clever, I wish you would go and fetch 
meagolden apple from the top of an en- 
chanted tree.” 

“What do you want it for?’’ asked the 

youth... 
_ “Oh, not for myself,” he replied, “ but I 
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A FAIRY STORY. 


“Oh, you clod-" 


STORY-TELLER. 


have a sweetheart who wishes for one very 
much; I have been all over the world, but I 
could never find the tree.” 

‘* I will find it,” said the king’s son, ‘‘ and 
I should like to see any one try to prevent 
me from getting an apple and carrying it 
away, if I choose.” 

“Ah,” said the giant, “it is not so easy 
as you think. I have heard that the garden 
in which the tree grows has iron railings all 
round it, and outside these railings lie a 
number of wild beasts close together, who 
keep watch, and allow no one to enter.”’ 

** They will let me pass,’’ he said. 

‘Even if they do,” replied the giant, 
‘“ your difficulties are not over, for you will 
have to find the right tree, and when it is 
found, the thing is not done. On the tree 
hangs a ring, through which you must put 
your ‘hand to reach the apple you wish to 
pluck, or else you will not succeed.” 

‘*T mean to succeed,” said the prince. 

He then took leave of the giants, and went 
away over hill and valley, through fields and 
woods, till at last he found the wonderful 
garden. Wild animals were crouching round 
it, but their heads were lowered, for they 
slept. He had to step over them: however, 
but he did it so cautiously that they did not 
wake; so he climbed over the railings, and 
found himself in the garden without having 
been molested. 

In the middle of the garden stood the 
chanted tree, and the rosy golden apples 
glittered on its boughs. He climbed up the 
stem, and just as he discovered the apple he 
wanted, he saw the ring hanging before 
him. He put his hand through it without 
trouble, and broke off the apple, but on 
drawing it back he found that the ring closed 
tightly over his arm, and he felt through 
every vein a rush of new strength. He 
climbed down from the tree, and now did 
not care to jump over the railings, but went 
to the great gate, and had only to give it one 
shake, and it opened wide immediately for 
him to pass through. 

As he went out, a lion, who appeared to 


“Ab,” thought the giant as he went away, 
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be lying in wait for him, sprung up, not in 
anger or wildness, but to follow him meekly, 
as a dog follows his master. The prince 
traveled back with all speed to the giant, 
and gave him the promised apple, and said to 
him: “See, I have fetched it for you with- 
out any trouble.’’ 

The giant, who was very much pleased 
that his wish had been accomplished, has- 
tened to his sweetheart, and gave her the 
apple which she so desired to have. But 
she was a clever as well as a beautiful 
maiden, and she saw that the ring was not on 
the giant’s arm, as she knew it must be if he 
had plucked the apple. So she said: “1 will 
mot believe that this is the apple I want, 
unless you show me the ring on your arm.” 

“Oh,” said the giant, ‘‘I need only go 
home and fetch it for you.’ 

He thought it was avery easy thing for 
him to take it away by force from the weak 
little man, whether he was willing or not. 
But the king’s son refused to give it up. 

** Where the apple is, there must the ring 
be,”’ said the giant; ‘‘ and if you do not give 
it up willingly, you must fight for it.” 

On this a struggle commenced, and eon- 
tinued for a long time; but the giant could 
not overcome the prince, because of the 
strength given to him by the enchanted Ting. 
So the giant tried stratagem. 

“This fighting has made me very warm,” 
he said, ‘‘ and you appear heated also. Sup- 
pose we go down to the river and bathe— 
that will cool us.” 

The king’s son, who suspected nothing, 
was, taken off his guard, and went down 
with the giant to the water, threw off his 
clothes, and with them the ring from his 
arm, and jumped into the water. In a mo- 
ment the giant seized the ring and ran off 


“with it; but the lion, who had followed them 


unseen, quickly observing the theft, sprang 


after him, tore the ring from his hand, and — 
“earried it back to his master. 


- ‘The giant, on this, placed himself behind 
an oak, and while the prince was engaged in 
putting on his clothes, he struck him from 


behind a violent blow that blinded him in 


both eyes. 

The poor prince now stood helpless, for he 
was blind, and knew not how to help him- 
self. The giant, however, approached, and 
seizing his hand as if he were going to lead 


- him home, dragged him to the top of a high 


rock and left him standing near the edge. 
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‘*two steps more, and he will fall headlong 
and kill himself, and then I shall get the 

ring.” But the faithful lion had not left his 
master; he now held him fast by the clothes 
and pulled him gradually back. 

When the giant returned, expecting to 
find the prince dead, he saw that all his cun- 
ning had been fruitless. “Is a little weak 
child of man to conquer me like this?”’ said 
the giant, in a rage with himself; so he 
seized the king’s son and dragged him again 
to another precipice. But the lion knew his 
wicked intentions, and also here saved his 
master from the danger. When they came 
near the edge of the precipice, the giant let 
fall the hand of the blind prince and turned 
to go back alone; but at this very moment 
the lion gave the giant a push, and over he 
went, fell on the ground below, and was 
smashed to pieces. 

The faithful lion now drew his master 
back again from the edge of the abyss, and 
led him to a tree by which flowed a clear 
brook. The prince seated himself under the 
tree, and the lion, lying down by his side, 
splashed the water in his master’s face with 
his paws. A few drops fell on the injured 
eyes, and presently he could see, but indis- 
tinetly, a bird that flew near him and struck 
himself against the tree, as if his eyes also 
were dim. Immediately the bird flew down 
to the brook and bathed himself in it; after 
this he again flew up to a branch of the tree, 
this time without striking himself, but like 

-one whase sight has been restored. 

Then the prince understood what to do; 
he stooped over the water, and washed and 
bathed his face and eyes with it; and when 
he rose up, his eyes were as clear and bright 
as they had ever been in his life. 

With his heart full of thankfulness for 
this great mercy, he traveled on farther 
through the wood, his faithful lion following, 
and after a time they a em an en- 
chanted castle. 

At the gate of the castle stood a maiden 
with a beautiful face and form, but she was 
quite black. She spoke to him, and said: 
‘* Ah, if you could only set me free from the 
sorcerer’s spell which is over me! ”’ 

‘** How am I to do it?” asked the youth. 

is difficult,” said the maiden; you 
will have to stay for three nights in the large 
hall of the enchanted castle; but you must 
have no fear in your heart. Andif you can 
be firm enough to endure all that occurs, 
without a sound or an expression of pain or 
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‘vexation—for no one can dare to take your 
life—then I am free.” 

‘“*T have no fear,” said the king’s son, 
“‘and I therefore am ready to make the 
attempt.”’ 

He went into the castle full of spirits, and 
as it grew dark, seated himself in the great 
hall and waited. About midnight, he heard 
suddenly a great noise, and presently, from 
every nook and corner, rushed out little 
imps. They appeared for a time not to see 
him; but after lighting a fire, they seated 
themselves in the middle of the room and 
began to gamble with cards and dice. 

After a while one of the losers cried out: 
‘*T am sure some one is here who does not 
belong to us, and it will be his own fault if 
he gets the worst of it.” 

‘* Wait you there, behind the stove,” cried 
another; am coming.” 

On this the noise became so tremendous 
that, without shrieking, no one could have 
made himself heard. The prince sat calm 
and still and had no fear, till at last they all 
rushed upon him suddenly, and they were so 
many that he could not avoid them. They 
pulled him down on the ground, and then 
pinched, and pricked, and thumped, and 
tormented him; but he uttered not a sound 
of fear or complaint. 

At the first dawn of morning, however, 
they all vanished, and he lay still, quite worn 
out, for he could scarcely move his limbs. 
At sunrise the black maiden came in. She 
carried in her hand a little flask, containing 
healing waters, and with this she washed 
and bathed his limbs, and as she did so all 
his pain vanished, and he felt new strength 
coursing through his veins. 

“You have luckily kept firm for one 
night,” she said; “‘but there are still two 
nights more before you.” 

As she left him, he noticed that her feet 


‘were already white. 


On the following night the little imps 
came again, and began their game anew, 
and with fresh violence. They beat and 
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tormented the king’s son much more cruelly 
than on the former night, so that he was 
covered with wounds; but he bore it all in 
silence, till they were at last obliged to leave 
him, and at the first blush of morning the 
young maiden appeared with her healing 
water, which soon restored him, 

As she turned to go away, he saw that her 
skin had already become white on her arms 
and neck; only the face still remained black, 
and he determined to hold out for one more 
night—and this proved the worst of all. 

“So you are still here!’’ screamed the 
imps, when they saw him. ‘ Well, you 
shall be tormented this time till there is no 
breath left in your body,”’ 

They beat and pinched him, threw him 
from one place to another, and dragged him 
about by the arms and legs, as if they meant 
to tear him to pieces; but he endured it all, 
and uttered no sound. 

At last the imps vanished, leaving him on - 
the ground quite exhausted, and not even 
able to open his eyes when the maiden came 
in. However, after bathing his limbs, and 
pouring the healing water on his eyes, all 
the pain was relieved, and he felt quite well 
and strong, as one just awakened out of 
sleep; and when at last he opened his eyes, 
he saw the young maiden standing near, 
snow white, and bright and beautiful as the 
day. 

‘Stand up,” she said, ‘‘and swing your 
sword three times over the steps of the 
castle; then the spell of enchantment will be _ 
broken.” 

He had no sooner done so than the witch- 
craft was at an end, and he found that a 
king’s daughter, rich and beautiful, was its 
owner. 

Servants came and said that the table was 
already prepared for the morning meal, and 
the prince and princess seated themselves in 
the great hall where he had suffered so much 
and were very happy together, and in the 
evening their marriage took place. 
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THE QUILPIG FAMILY. 


BY KIT CARSON, JR. 


OWH! Wowh! Wowh!” 

“Hark! isn’t that Jip barking 
down there again?” said Will, as we came 
out from dinner one day, and were standing 
in the shade of the great Balm-o’-Gilead 
tree. 

Wowh! Wowh! Wowh! Wowh!” 

“ What can he have there? He’s been at 
it now several days, right there in the same 
spot. I heard him yesterday as much as two 
hours steady. Sounds as if it were over 
there by the ‘Great Rock.’ ” 

*Wowh! Wowh! Wowh!” 

* Let’s go over and see.” 

‘So off we went down through the pasture, 


and entering the woods, crossed the brook 


and went up the side hill, covered with pop- 
lars, toward the “‘ Great Rock.”’ 

The great rock is what Professor Z——, 
who was up here last summer, called a 
“bowlder.”” It stands alone in the midst of 
the forest; the tall poplars tower above it 
and hang over it. The professor spent some 
time measuring it. He said it was eighteen 
feet high, and two hundred feet around it at 
the base, pronouncing it one of the largest 
“* bowlders ” he had ever seen. Moss and 
dirt have collected on the top, and a lot of 
little trees and shrubs are growing in it. 
But it is split in two or three places, showing 
great open clefts up and down the sides. In 
one of these the dog was barking furiously 
and trying to get further in. Hearing the 
brush crack, Jip looked up from his noisy 
toil, and seeing us, came racing down to 
meet us, his red tongue lolling out and ex- 
citement in his eye. 

“ What is it, Jip ? ” said Will, as he sprang 
up by his side. ‘* But do look at his nose! 
All among his whiskers there. What are 
those, Tom, sticking up so?” 

Sure enough, his nose was full of queer- 
looking little spines, and swollen, too 

‘Been running through the brambles, I 
guess,”’ said I. 

‘No, these are not thorns,’ said Will. 
** Come here, Jip. Let me pull them out.” 

But that was easier’said than done. They 
were stuck in hard, and it hurt him dread- 
fully totear them out. And some were in 
so far we couldn’t get them out at all. 


“ Why, Jip! what have you been at?” 
said I 


** Hedgehogs, 1 guess,” said Will. ‘* They 
live in hedges, and such places as that erack 
in the Great Rock. We’ll see.’’ 

Jip was now in the crevice again, excited 
as ever; but we pulled him out and took a 
look. It extended in sidewise some ten feet, 
then turned downward; and just at this 
point, and barely in sight, were a pair of 
wicked little black eyes and a piggish nose, 
covered with what looked om long stiff 
bristles. 

It’s a hedgehog!” cried will. 
pole.” 

I got a long dry pole and thrust it into the 
crack; but old Hedgy instantly bobbed down 
his head and stopped that kind of fun. 

‘* He’s got a deep berth there,’’ said Will. 
‘*Shouldn’t wonder if there was a whole 
family in there. Can’t we smoke ’em out?”’ 

But there was no chance to make a fire 
in a way to get a draught of wind to carry in 
the smoke. Smoke won’t go down hill 
unless there’s a dentine So we had to give 
that up too. 

“ They’ve got a pretty strong house there, 
no mistake,” said Will, as he went away 
as But we'll try the 


* Get a 


And the next morning we set a trap in 
the seam, chaining it to a stake, and went 
down again that. night to see what we had 
got. The trap was gone; the stake had been 
pulled over in such a way that the ring in 
the end of the chain had slipped over the top 
of it. Two pairs of eyes were watching us 
at the bottom of the crevice this time, and 
we could hear the trap clank down there.) 

‘*] declare, they’ve done us again!’ ex- 
claimed Will. ‘* And we shall get a scolding 
for losing the trap in such a foolish way. 
But who’d have thought they were so strong! 
We must have ’em now, though, somehow! 
Perhaps we can surprise ’em when they’re 
out feeding. Wonder what they live on?” 

“* Squirrels, I guess,” said I. ‘‘ There’s a 
plenty of them round here.” ' 

** Oh, they’re not spry enough for that,” 
said Will. ‘‘ Let’s ask Mr, Henry.” 

Mr. Henry is a sort of gentleman farmer 
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who moved up from the city on to the farm 
next to father’s last summer. He brought a 
large library with him, and farms it ‘‘ scien- 
tifically,” they say. So the next day, when 
I went up to tell him his cattle were all out 
in the road, I asked him what hedgehogs ate. 
He took down a large book, and after looking 
a moment read, “‘ The hedgehog is nocturnal 
in its habits, and feeds upon insects and 
reptiles.” 

‘*That is,’’? said he, shutting the book, 
‘the comes out in the night and eats flies, 
frogs and snakes.’’ 

I ran home to tell the boys. Old Mr, 
Crooker was there. 

‘* Eats what!” exclaimed the old man, as 
I was teHing them. 

** Flies and snakes,” said 

‘* Who said cried he. 

Mr, Henry.” 

Pooh! that’s all Henry knows,” laughed 
the old fellow. ‘‘Sounds just like him. 


’ Flies and snakes! I don’t believe a hedge- 


hog ever ate a snake in the world. And I 
shouldn’t think the night would be a very 
good time to catch flies. But I’ll tell you 
what they do eat,” continued he. “They 
love sweet apples dearly. I’ve got a ‘ sweet 
tree’ down in my lower lot, and every fall I 
see them there, and find where they’ve 
chanked up the apples. And they come into 
the cornfield, too. They like corn as well as 
a ’coon, especially when it’s in the milk at 
roasting time. And they used to come into 
my wheat sometimes and tangle it down. I 
once saw one come across one side the road 
with his mouth full of young raspberry 
sprouts. But I s’pose it is with a hedgehog 
as ‘tis with a good many other creatures. 
They ain’t very particular, and will eat most 
anything when they get hungry enough. 
But I don’t believe they ever ate a snake, 
though.” 

.** Wish we could catch one,” said Will, 
after the old man had gone. ‘‘ We’d keep 
him and see what he would eat.” 

_ A few days after, father sent us over to 
salt thesheep. We had io go right by the 
Great Rock. 

Let’s creep up easy,” said Will. Per- 
haps they’ll be out.” 

So we kept Jip back and crept up slow. 
But all was quiet about the rock; and we 
were just going away, when Jip ran along to 
the foot of one of the poplars and began to 
bark. We looked up, and there, among the 
branches almost to the top, was some sort of 


a creature; we couldn’t see it very plainly 
for the leaves. 

‘Looks some like the hedgehog,” said 
Will. 

“I didn’t know they climbed trees,” I 
said 


‘* Nor I either,’ said he. ‘ But we’ll see, 
Hunt round and get some stones.”’ 

A woodchuck had been digging his hole 
close by, and had thrown out plenty of small 
stones. We gathered up these and began a 
regular bombardment. It took a good many 
throws to get the range, and after we began 
to hit him, he stood fire pretty well. But at 
last Will took him with a big one. He lost 
his hold on the limb, and came blundering 
through the leaves. But the moment he 
struck the ground he put his head between 
his fore paws, drew in his bind legs, and so 
rolled himself all up into a ball like a ball of 
yarn. It was on the side hill, and he rolled 
down toward the bottom. Jip sprang after 
him, in spite of us, and got another prickly 
mouthful of squills. He didn’t want but one 
taste, though, so we had him to dispose of 
without his aid after that. The quills stuck 
out in every direction; he was an ugly chap 
to touch. Hunters make them unroll by . 
placing them before a fire and so roasting 
them toit. But we hadn’t any fire, so we 
paid on to him with a club and finally de- 
spatched him. The end of the stick was 
stuck full of quills when we had finished 
with him. But that is alla lie about their 
throwing their quills! This one didn’t, and 
old Mr. Crooker says they can’t, though they 
do come out pretty easy. 

This one was about a foot and a helf long, 
and very puggy and thick. He had a coat of 
yellowish hair, black at the tips, and above 
this rose the bristles and quills. These also 
were all tipped with black, which gave him 
the appearance of being ‘entirely black. 
Those along the back were the longest and 
stiffest. Some of them were four inches 
long, and sharp as needles. They had tiny 
barbs like wheat-beard. That was the reason 
we had to pull so when we got them out of 
Jip’s nose. Once let them touch into the 
flesh and they will keep going deeper and 
deeper of themselves, till they go clean 
through anybody. If they strike a bone 
they will work round it. Old Mr. Crooker 
told us he once knew an old Indian hunter, 
they called Sabuttus, who got some into his 
back, and in three weeks they came out on 
his breast. That’s a pretty tough one, but 
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you shall have it as cheap as we did. One 
thing I can tell for truth. Those that got 
into Jip’s breast did come out around his 
shoulders and along his back. We used to 
pull them out after the points came through. 
They come out easy enough that way, point 
foremost. He had a pretty hard time of it, 
though, while they were going through him. 
He used to lie and how! and snap at the 
places. 

The next time we went over by the pas- 
tare we took aturn up by the rock again. 
There were three young ones out a little 
way from the crevice. I suppose the death 
of the old one had driven them out to take 
care of themselves. They didn’t see us till 
we had got close upon them. Quick as a 
wink they rolled up into three little balls. 
Will ran back after the bushel basket, while 
I stood by them with a little switch, to keep 
them from unrolling and running off. 
‘Whenever one would begin to raise its head 
I would give him a little tap with the stick, 
to make him sleep again. We carried them 
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up in the basket. They looked just like 
three little yellow dumplings. We kept 
them a long while in an ojen pen made of 
boards. They would eat mice and most any 
kind of berries. After the apples got ripe, 
we used to feed them with the sweet ones. 
They would play with each other a little 
sometimes; but they were rather mean-dis- 
positioned little chaps—regular hedgehogs! 
And we weren’t much sorry when they 
turned up among the missing one morning. 
But I’ve often thought since that we did 
treat the family over there in the Great 
Rock rather mean. And I’m rather sorry I 
helped pound the old one to death. I know 
girls would think we were horrid cruel; and 
I suppose we were. But when have the 
stronger ever let the weaker alone? Be- 
sides, after we had once begun upon them 
and lost our trap, it came to be a point of 
honor with us to take their fort somehow. 
We said just as Mr. Henry read to us what 
Cato, an old Roman, said about Carthage— 
* The Quilpigs must be destroyed.” 


THE MAGIC 


OU have often heard, ‘It takes two to 
make a quarrel.’’ Do you believe it ? 
I'll tell you how one of my little friends did. 
Dolly never came to see Marjorie that there 
was not a quarrel. Marjorie tried to speak 
gently; but no matter how hard she tried, 
Dolly finally made her so angry that she 
would finally speak sharp words too. 
- “Oh, what shall I do?” cried poor little 
Marjorie. 

“Suppose you try this plan,” said her 
mamma; “the next time Dolly comes in, 
seat yourself in front of the fire, and take 
the tongs in your hand. Whenever a sharp 
word comes from Dolly, gently snap the 
tongs, without a word.” 

Soon after in marched Dolly to see her 
little friend. 

It was not a quarter of an hour before 
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Dolly’s temper was ruffied, and her voice 
was raised, and, as usual, she began to find 
fault‘@nd scold. Marjorie fled to the hearth 
and seized the tongs, snapping them gently. 
More angry words from Dolly. 
Snap went the tongs. 
More still; snap. 
‘* Why don’t you speak ?” screamed Dolly 
in a fury. ¢ 
Snap went the tongs. 
Speak! she said. 
Snap went the answer. 
_ “Pll not come again, ever!” cried Dolly. 
Away she went. Did she keep her prom- 
ise? No,indeed. She came the next day; 
but seeing Marjorie run for the tongs, she 
solemnly said that if she would only let 
them alone they would quarrel no more for- 
ever. 


HOME TOPICS. 


TRADE SWINDLES. 


The energetic protest made in an address be- 
fore the National Editorial Association at St. 
Paul against “the growing habit of the druggist 
and merchant of palming off a substitute for the 
article asked for by a customer,’’ has occasioned 
a healthful agitation of this subject in the press. 

Every person who buys well-known proprietary 
medicines or other articles of general use has 
probably met with the insinuating suggestion 
that the shopkeeper has an article of his ‘‘own 
make” which is ‘‘just as good and much 
cheaper.” It is not generally known, however, 
that the work of fabricating these articles and 
putting them ina form to deceive the public— 
keeping the counterfeit just within the pale of 
the law—has grown to be a regular business. 
There are more than two hundred deceptive 
substitutes prepared for one standard article 
alone. 

Much of this work is swindling, and all of it is 
dishonest and unworthy. A manufacturer of 
anything is in justice entitled to the full rewards 
of his reputation. And people who buy are 
entitled to get what they call for without in- 
tended and impertinent solicitation to buy some- 
thing which they never heard of and do not ask 
for. The law should protect both as completely 
as possible, and public opinion, voiced by the 
press, and private protest delivered to unworthy 

, should do the rest. 


Dutcn AppLe Pie.—Many people dislike 
apple because they say the distinctive flavor of 
the fruit is lost, and it just seems as if they were 
eating a pie-crust shell filled in with apple sauce. 


This is not so with the pies which the Pennsyl- 


vania Dutch make. They do not cut the apples 
into little pieces, only slicing them down like 
tomatoes, occasignally cutting the slices in half 
these are laid on the bottom crust, with a little 
milk or water poured over them, sugared down 
well, and sprinkled with cinnamon, and then put 
in the oven to bake. There is no top crust, and 
the pie comes out of the oven brown and deli- 
cious and rich, and with milk or cream poured 
over it would be a dainty dish to set before a 
king.—Housekeeper’s Weekly, Philadelphia. 
Eee Sanpwicu.—For egg sandwiches, chop 
the white of hard-boiled eggs very fine; mash 
the yelks and mix them with melted butter, salt 
and pepper; then mix all with the chopped 
whites and spread it on the bread. Take a long, 
narrow loaf of bread, shave off the crust till the 
loaf is shaped like a cylinder; then slice as thin 
as possible from the end; spread with the egg 


mixture, put two together, and arrange them on 
a plate, one overlapping the other. 


Copriso Stew.—For stewed codfish, cut 
small cod into three or four equal sized pieces, 
wasb them in salt and water, and put them into 
a kettle with no more water than will cling to 
them; add two tablespoonfuls of butter divided 
in halves, one of them having a scant table- 
spoonful of flour rubbed into it; add salt to taste 
and a little white pepper at the very last; let it 
cook slowly and well covered for fifteen to 
twenty minutes, and serve the fish and sauce in 
the same dish. 


Roast SHOULDER oF Muttron.—A shoulder 
of mutton should not be basted in roasting, but 
simply rubbed with a little butter; serve with 
onion sauce. 


BROILED CHops.—Cut some chops from a loin 
of mutton, trim well, leaving only enough fat to 
make them palatable; place them on a gridiron 
over a clear fire, turn them frequently, and use 
care not to put the fork into the lean part of the 
chops; season with pepper and salt, and when 
just finished cooking, put a piece of butter on 
each and send to the table on a hot dish and 
with green peas. 


Tremont House two quarts of 
flour add one tablespoonful of salt; make a hole 
in the middle of the flour, and put into it one 
tablespoonful of white sugar, butter the size of 
an egg, one pint of boiled milk, and one teacup- 
ful of yeast; don’t mix nor stir, but just as it is, 
set it in a cool place over night; in the morning 
mix all together and knead fifteen minutes; set 
in a cool place for six hours, then roll out about 
half an inch thick and cut with a biscuit cutter; 
moisten one edge with butter, and double up 
like rolls; lay them in a pan so that they will not 
touch each other; set to rise in a warm place for 
half an hour, and bake in a quick oven. 


Brown CAKE.—One cupful of good brown 
sugar, three eggs beaten separately, half a cup 
of butter, half a cup of molasses, half a cup of 
strong, cold coffee, three cups of sifted flour, one 
teaspoonful of baking powder, one cup of chopped 
raisins and one cup of currants, one teaspoonful 
each of ground cinnamon, cloves and mace; bake 
in jelly cake pans, For the white part take two 
cups of white sugar, one of butter, three cups of 
flour, half a cup of sweet milk, one teaspoonful 
of baking powder, and the whites of four eggs; 
bake in jelly pans, and put together 
with the dark, spreading icing flavored with 
vanilla between; ice on the top. 
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“By Hoox or Croox.’”’—There have been 
many attempts made to explain the origin of the 
phrase, ‘‘By Hook or Crook.’”? The Boston 
News-letter of January, 1776, explains the ex- 
pression thus: ‘Hook and Crook were the 
names of two English judges at the beginning of 
the last century. They were both men of em- 
minence in their profession, but not more re- 
markable for anything than for the perpetual 
diversity of opinion that prevailed between them 
on matters of legal jurisprudence. Be the case 
what it would, every suitor was sure to have 
either Hook or Crook on his side. 

Wilson’s ‘Origin of Familiar Words and 
Phrases’’ says that it probably means “‘foully 
like a thief or holily like a bishop,’’ the hook 
being used by burglars, the crook being the 
bishop’s croizer. 

“* The Hand Book of Fact and Fancy ”’ givesthe 
following story under the heading of ‘‘By Hook 
«or Crook’: ‘The great fire at London in 1666 

. destroyed 18,200 houses, and in many cases oblit- 
erated all the boundary marks requisite to de- 
termine the sites occupied by buildings previous 
to the fire. When the rubbish was removed, 
disputes arose among the people as to the posi- 
tion and extent of their landed estates. These 
<ontentions promised not only interminable law- 
‘suits, but also delayed the rebuilding of the city 
‘until they could be settled. Accordingly, two of 
the most experienced surveyors of the day—Mr. 
Charles Hook and Mr. Geerge Crook—were 
called upon to act as arbitrators in the matter. 
landowners entering into a compact to take the 
decision of Hook and Crook as final and binding. 
From this fact arose the now famous phrase 
which heads this article.’’ 

As a fourth and last solution of the mystery, 
an old London legend tells us that the numer- 
ous families of Hook and Crook formerly did the 
“ferry business for the whole of the British met- 
ropolis. No odds on what boat you crossed the 
Thames, you were sure to ride with Hook or 


CoMPOSITION OF THE SuN.—Thousands of 
‘curious and ingenious theories have been brought 
forth to account for the fact that the sun, al- 
though he-has whirled his burning disc across 
the heavens for untold ages, continues to burn 
without being consumed or his bulk being les- 
~sened in the least. Some learned men affect to 
believe that the great orb is a monstrous ball of 
gas, but even a great ball of gas would be con- 
sumed in its utmost atom in the course of a few 

years. Others pretend to believe that 
its fires are kept up by the remains of wrecked 
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worlds which are constantly falling into it 
depths, but even this seems far from probable, 
not to say a purely absurd conclusion. In giving 
his opinion on the last contention, one of the 
most eminent astronomers of the day has figured 
that a mountain range consisting of 176 cubic 
miles falling into the sun would only be sufficient 
to maintain the present heat for a single second; 
&@ mass equal to that of our earth would engender 
only enough of heat to last 93 years. If these 
conclusions are correct, and we have no means 
of proving them false, well may we ask the 
question: Of what wonderful indestructible 
substance is the sun composed ? 


The of ’49 have a handsome me- 


“morial volume in “ History of the Excursion of 


the California Pioneers of New England,’’ by 
Nicholas Ball, and telling of the trip from 
Boston in April of last year. It has the original 
plan of treating its subject from the point of view 
of the beginnings of Californian civilization in 
comparison with that of civilization in present 
time, and of including reminiscences of the 
early days with descriptions of experience now. 
In this way it secures personal and general in- 
terest. An account of the departure from Bos- 
ton, with a list of members and guests, precedes 
a detailed narrative of the excursion, telling of 
many places and points of interest along the 
way, and sketching the history, nature and life 
of California, past and present, with personal 
reminiscences and consultation of books. Re- 
ceptions and speeches are reported. Biographies 
of prominent members are included—the biog- 
raphy of Capt. W. H. Thomes of Boston, presi- 
dent of the association, has an excellent por- 
trait. The text, which has varied entertainment 
with its information, has one hundred and nine 
illustrations, with subjects carefully selected and 
represented. Process portraits of prominent 
people are a feature. The work in these ways 
has qualities to make it sliaruadin to most 
everyone who opens it. 


An OLp TrEE.—The oldest tree on earth, at 
least as far as anyone knows, is the ‘‘ Boo’’ tree 
in the sacred city of Amarapoora, Burmah. It 
was planted, the record says, in the year 288 
B.C., and is, therefore, nearly 2,200 years old. 
Its great age is proved according to historic doc- 


. uments, says Sir James Emerson, who adds: 


“To it kings have dedicated their dominions in 
testimony of a belief that it is a branch of the 
identical fig tree under which Buddha reclined 
at Urumelva, when he underwent his apotheo- 
sis.’? Its leaves are carried away by pilgrims as 


relics, but as it is too sacred to touch with a 
knife, these leaves can only be gathered after 
they have fallen. 


Hien Cost Drues.—We would, perhaps, 
wonder less at the fancy charges made by physi- 
cians and surgeons who have rare and excep- 
tional cases in charge if we only know the cost 
of drugs they use in special diseases. For the 
benefit of the army of ‘“‘the curious,’’ we have 
prepared the following list of scarce and expen- 
sive drugs, says the St. Louis Republie:— 

Three-pound bottle of alkaloid of acopitine, 
$485.50; quarter-ounce vial of chelidonine alka- 
loid, a new drug used in skin diseases, scrofula, 
and dropsy, $88; coacine, about $120 a pound. 
A five-ounce bottle of ‘“‘true cotoin’”’ will cost 
about $350, or about $70 an ounce. Crystals of 
elaterin, a poison used in cases of hydrophobia 
and lockjaw, prepared from a plant called South 
American Indian arrow, is worth about $145 an 
ounce, 

Among other costly drugs we might mention 
the following, and the different sized bottles and 
vials in which they are sold: Agraricin, 4 1-2 
ounces, $43.75; colocynthin, 5 1-2 ounces, 
$114.75; conline hydrochlorate, 4 1-2 ounces, 
$98.45; cyclamin, # 1-2 ounces, $58.04; digit- 
oxin, 1 1-2 ounces, $87.40; gentisin, 1 1-2 ounces, 
$91.15; heliotropin, 6 ounces, $61.25; hydrastine 
hydrochlorate, 6 1-2 ounces, $194.80; papayotin, 
used as a solvent for the diphthretic membrane, 
18-ounce bottle, per bottle, $189.50. 

Besides the above, there are various prepara- 
tions made from the calabar bean, the cost of 
which is amazing. They are chiefly used in dis- 
eases of the eye. One is called physostigmine 
alkaloid, and costs $137.50 per ounce vial. 
Physostigmine crystals are still more expensive, 
being sold in 2 1-2 ounce bottles at a cost of 
$508.15. Still another preparation of the calabar 
is physostigmine calicyclate crystals, an aristo- 
cratic drug that surely furnishes a fitting eap- 
sheaf for this pyramid of costly drugs, which is 
furnished to the consumer who is able to pay at 
the reasonable charge of $1,810,020 for a twe- 
ounce vial. 


The New York Tribune lately described the 
methods of night-signalling which are adopted 
in the American navy. In one method three 
sixteen-candle electric lights are used, one being 
white, one green, and the other red. These 
three lamps are hung in the rigging several feet 
apart, but in a vertical line, and are governed by 
keys, which shut off the light from each at the 
will of the operator. The green light indicates 


a dash, and the red one answers to a dot, so that 
words may be readily spelt out by means of the 
Morse alphabet. The use of the white light is 
not indicated; but probably it is employed as an 
answering signal to show that similar communi- 
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cation from another ship or from the shore are 
understood. Another method employed is to 
use the search-light for flashing long or short 


- gleams of light upon the clouds overhead. This 


latter plan would be available for far greater dis— 
tances than the colored-lamp system, which, 
indeed, is limited te an area of about three miles. 


Venturesome sportsmen, who are occasionally 
prone to complain that big game is being exter- 
minated, and that now there is very little left to 
shoot, will find their aspirations gratified to the 
utmost if they care to undertake a journey to 
Indo-China. At Annan, for instance, tigers are 
so Dumerous that no one ever thinks of going 
outside his residence after dark; and as much as. 
four hundred pounds sterling was paid last year 
by the authorities for their destructlon. We do 
not know how many tigers this represents, but 
we learn that the evidence of a skin and fangs is 
necessary before the reward is paid. But it 
would seem that the Annamese believe more ip 
superstitious observances as a talisman against 
wild animals than they do in powder and shot, 
for they have raised the tiger to the position of a 
deity, and propitiate him by the consecration of 
temples to his henor. He is also distinguished 
by various titles of nobility, and has followers, 
as if he were the head of a religious sect. But 
this does not prevent the natives from trapping 
the animal and destroying him by stratagem, and 
they would doubtless heartily welcome any 
sportsman who may visit their country to levy 
war against the creature. 


It has been discovered that almanacs date back 
to the year 100 A.D. 

It is estimated that every seal consumes about 
ten pounds of fish daily. 

A mirror brought to this country in 1776 
stands in the window of a Chester (Pa.) furni- 
ture store. 


A game of marbles was played by several 
prominent citizens of Washington the other 
morning on Pennsylvania avenue. 

A Connecticut pastor has added sweetness and’ 
grace to the passing of contribution boxes by 
appointing two little girls to the service. 

A two year-old girl who died at Mascoutah, 
Ill., weighed twelve pounds, exactly what she 
weighed when born. She never got an ounce 
heavier during her short life. 

A crocodile which had “‘ taken the pledge”’ 
was recently shot on the Diantree river, Queens- 
land. The creature’s stomach contained a Father 
Matthew temperance medal, dated 1880. 

A number of English subscribers have resolved 
to build a monument at Fort Ticonderoga to the 
memory of Lord Howe, whose forgotten grave 
was recently discovered there. The remains of 
the young hero will be interred at its base. 


RUTHVEN’S PUZZLE PAGE. 


Send all communications for this Department to 
Epwin R. Briggs, West Bethel, Oxford 


County, Maine. 
Answers to August Puzzles. 
17.—Torpedo, Halibut. 
18.—C 19.—P 
SH so 
SEACARP PSALTER 
EXTANT OLEOSE 
ATILT TORS E 
SCALER ESSENE 
CHANTRY REENTER 
RT EE 
P R 
20.—Destruction. 21.—Circumstantial. 
22.—Boulevards. 23. Allegiance. 
24,—Rampallian. 
23.—GRATIS 2.—VASSAR 
REGENT ATTIRE 
AGENDA STAMEN 
TENTER SIMEON 
INDENT AREOLA 
STARTS RENNAN 
27.—G-laden. 28.—G-amble, 
29.—H-elm. 80.—L-awful. 
31.—K-lick. 82.—M-orion. 
3,—Maw-k. | 34.—Paw-k. 
35.—Haw-k. 36.—Phase-l, 
87.—Trave-l. 88.—Endu(r)e, 
89.—Candi(e)d. 
41.—Miser(1)y. 42.—Fer(r)ule. 
43.—P(latin)a. 


65.—Cross Word Enigma. 
In ripest peach, not in plum; 
_In loudest speech, not in hum; 
_ Jn lofty tower, not in low; 
In summer shower, not in snow; 
In precious stone, not in gold; 
‘In torrid zone, not in cold. 
WHOLE was a Jewish virgin, remark- 
able for her accomplishments. 
Din az. 
66.—Triangle. 
2.4, syllable. 8 Small 
eoins. 4 Security. 5 To make intricate. 6 To 
calumniate. 7 To dispose of a second time. 8 
Discontented with one’s lot. . TRIANGLE. 


67.—Inverted Triangle. 

1 Something offered for consideration. 2 
To alter. 3 Removes. 4 Elevated. 5 A con- 
traction of taken. 6 Musical notes of Guido’s 
scale. 7 A musical note. 8 A letter. 

W. H.R. 
Transpositions. 
ee ae intellectual, and get to mourn. 
69.—A scoundrel, and get a journey. 


70.—A small sound, and get brightness, 

71.—To revile, and get one who beats. 

72.—Something very shining, and get to 
hearken. ADELAIDE. 


73.—A Diamond. 

1 A letter. 2 Intervening. 3 To ery like a 
certain animal. 4 Intervening space. 5 ‘I'o 
render clear and hard by dipping into hot oil, 
sand, etc. 6 A city of central Asia. 7 A letter. 

SAVIDGE. 


74. Mythological Acrostic. 

(Words of unequal length.) 
A certain king who fought against Troy; 
A son of Mars and Rhea, saved by a shepherd 

bo . 

The wake of love, whose name we all know; 
A messenger of Juno, changed toa rainbow; 
One of the ancient deities, goddess of the night; 


King of Lydia, who owned a ring which put him | 


out of sight. 
All the six initials, if guessed and placed aright, 
The name of an American author will surely. 
bring to sight. LIzETTE. 
Word Deletions. 
5.—Take hauls, from natives of tnd 
leave to scorch. 
16.—High, from mortally, and leave a fairy. 
77.—A meadow, from helmeted, and leave an 
entrance. 
78.—A measure, from a pcre and leave to 
be possible. 
79.—A virture, attribute at perfection of the 
Deity existing throughout eternity, from lion- 
like, and leave delineation. F. 8. F. 


Answers in two Months. 
Prizes for Solutions. 
- For the first complete or best incomplete list of 
answers to this month’s puzzles, received before 
October 10th, we offer an illustrated novelette; 
and for the next best list a book of poems. 


June Solvers. 

Annie Kirkpatrick, Rollin G. Stone, J. D. L., 
Birdie Lane, Ann Eliza, English Boy, Savidge, 
D. E. Gerry, Ida May, Geraldine, Katie Smith, 
Birdie Browne, Ned Nason, I. O. T., Vinnie, 
Bert Rand, Minnie Jones, Cora A. L., Black 
Hawk, Teddy, A. Mary Khan, and Bridget 
McQ. 

Prize- Winners. 

Rollin. G. Stone, Boston, Mass., for the largest 

list of correct answers; Vinnie, Hartford, Conn., 


for the next best list. 


In 


EDITOR’S DRAWER. 


THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


ASCERTAIN YOUR WEIGHT. 
A TOPICAL REFRAIN. 
In public places nowadays there stands a handsome 
scale, 
Without proprietor or clerk to tell its simple tale; 
But passers-by may read the words engraved upon 


a plate, 

To “ Drop a nickel in the slot and ascertain your 
weight.” 

- A moral’s here, good people, if you’ll take a mo- 

ment’s thought, 

A lesson for life’s guidance ’tis and most succintly 
taught; 

For if it be the part of man to have a bout with 
fate, 


It surely is the thing to do to ‘ascertain your 
weight.” 


So, if you think that politics affords you widest 


scope, 
If to pull the wires deftly is your purpose and your 
hope, 
If you fancy that your destiny’s to glorify the state, 
Just drop a nickel in the slot and ascertain your 
weight. 


If you dream that you’re an actor, and imagine 
you’re endowed 

With graces and with gifts to win the plaudits of 
the crowd; 

If sock and buckskin visions fill your soul with joy 
elate, 

weight. 


If you feel that you’re a poet, and by right divine 
belong 
To those whose wings have borne them to Parnas- 
sian heights of song, — 
If ballads, rondeaus, triolets, you long to incubate, 
Just drop a nickel in the slot and ascertain your 
weight. 
If you deem your forte the story, and you only ask 
the chance 
To run a tilt with Haggard in the regions of ro- 


mance ; 

If another “Robert Elsmere” you are eager to 
create, 

Just drop a nickel in the slot and ascertain your 
weight. 


If you see yourself a lawyer, or a doctor, or a beau, 

If you think that as a lover you could make a 
touching show, 

If you deem society the field you ought to cultivate, 

Just drop a nickel in the slot and ascertain your 
weight. 


In short, whate’er the path to which ambition 


points the way, 


Repeat this legend to yourself ere yet you make 
essay, 

For it is well that modesty, before it is too late, 

Should drop a nickel in the slot and ascertain its ~ 
weight. 
— William L. Keene, in Harper’s Magazine 


THE CAN AND THE MILK; OR, THE 
WANDERER’S RETURN. 


Twenty-five years ago, a boy living in an On- 
tario village was sent for a pint of milk. 
He hid 
The can 
Beneath 
A stone, 
Directed 


His course 
To the 
Nearest wharf. 
Shipped as 
A cabin boy, 
And went to sea. 

Years passed by, and by all his anxious friends~ 
and relatives he was given up for dead. 

But he was not dead. 

In a far away and foreign country he lived, 
and by well-directed energy amassed vast wealth 
—a common thing, by the way, with sailors. 

The other day he returned. 

He stood again in his native village. 

. He found the can where he had hid it. 

He procured a pint of milk. 

He went to his old familiar boyhood’s home, 
entered, and in a hesitating and trembling voice, 
said :— 

‘Father and mother, here’s your milk.” 

He was given a warm welcome, but he noticed 
there was a change in his parents’ appearance; 
they had not the old familiar look. 

He questioned them; explanations followed. 

The young man discovered that, though the 
good people were still his parents, the change in 
their personal appearance was readily accounted 
for. 

Shortly after his sudden and mysterious de- 
parture from home his father died, and his 
mother married again. Then his mother died, 
and his new father married again. 

Thus on his return the wandering bey found 
the dear old home as he had left it, the only 
difference being that he had a new father and a 
new mother. 

Verily, truth is stranger than fiction. 


RoTHSscHILD’s AMUSING REVENGE. — An 
amusing adventure is related as having happened 


q 


to the Bank of England, which had committed 
the unpardonable sin of refusing to discount a 
large bill drawn by Anselm Rothschild of Frank- 
fort on Nathan Rothschild of London. The 
bank had haughtily replied that they discounted 
only their own bills, not those of private persons; 
but they had to do with one stronger than the 
bank. 

* Private persons!’’ exclaimed Nathan, when 
the fact was reported to him. “I will make 
these gentlemen see what kind of private persons 
we are.”’ 

Three weeks later Nathan Rothschild—who 
had employed the interval in gathering all the 
£5 notes he could procure in England and on 
the Continent—presented himself at the bank. 
He drew from his pocket-book a £5 note, and 
they naturally counted out five sovereigns, at the 
same time looking quite astenished that the 
Baron Rothschild should have personally trou- 
bled himself for such a trifle. The baron exam- 
ined one by one the coins, and put them ina 
little canvas bag; then drawing out another note 
—a third—a tenth—a hundredth—he never put 
the pieces of gold into the bag without scrupu- 
lously examining them, and in some instances 
trying them in the balance, as the law gave him 
the right to do. 

The first pocketbook being emptied and the 
first bag full, he passed them to his clerk and 
received a secend, and thus continued till the 
bank closed. The baron had employed seven 
hours to change £24,000, but as he had also nine 
employees of his house engaged in the same 
manner, it resulted that the house of Rothschild 
had drawn $210,000 in gold from the, Bank of 
England, and that he had so occupied the tellers 
that no other person could change single note, 


Everything which bears the of eccen- 
tricity has always pleased the English. They 
were, therefore, the first day very ;quch amused 


at the little pique of Baron d. They 
laughed less when they saw him return the next 
day, at the opening of the bank, flanked by his 
nine clerks, and followed this time by drays to 
carry away the specie. They laughed not at all 
when the king of bankers said with ironic sim- 
plicity :— 

‘““These gentlemen have refused to pay my 
bills. I have sworn not tokeeptheirs. At their 
leisure—only I notify them that I have enough 
to employ them for two months’”—— 

For two months!” 

**Eleven million in gold drawn from the Bank 

of England which they have never possessed!”’ 
. The bank took alarm. There was something 
to be done. Next morning notice appeared in 
the journals that henceforth the bank would pay 
Rothschild’s bills the same as their own. 

While six gentlemen were waiting at a depot 
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came up and asked if any one wasadoctor. One 
of them was, and she rolled her check apron in 
her hands in a fussy way, and asked if he 
wouldn’t ‘‘ jist step ober tu de cabin an’ see what 
ailed her old manr.’’ He found that he had time 
and said he would go, and two or three of the 
others went with him. As they drew near the 
cabin the woman halted and said, “‘I’ze bin 
all de doctah he’s had, and I’ze willin’ to allow 
dat 1 might er made some mistakes. When he 
he was first tooken I gin him turnip seed tea. 
Was dat right, doctah ?” 

‘*T guess so.”’ . 

“Later on I changed to a poultice of wild 
onions. Was dat right ?” 

might have been.”’ 

**1Den I soaked his feet in hot water wid wood 
ashes in it, and put a mustard poultice on de 
back of his n 

Yes.’’ 

‘Den he allowed he felt wuss, an’ so I changed 
de mustard to his stomach, an’ soaked his head. 
He dun complained all de mawning, an’ now 
TI’ze got mustard on his feet, a poultice on the 
middle, horse radish on his neck, an’ he’s takin’ 
sassafras tea to warm up de inside.’’ 

_ “Well?” 

‘Wall, if dere’s been any mistake doan’t let 
ontodeole man. Just skip it ober.’’ 

The doctor went and examined the patient. 
and found he had a broken rib, and told him . 
what to do for it. As he left the cabin the 
woman followed him out and exclaimed, ‘‘ Fo” 
de Lawd, doctah, but what a blessin’ dat you 
dun come along! I was dun doctorin’ de ole 
man fur softenin’ of de brain, an’ if I hadn’t 
cotched you to-day 1 was dun gwine to try to 
harden ’em up by mixin’ sand wid his porridge.’” 

**Most women are easily suited as to houses 
and flats,’’ said a Harlem real estate agent to a 
New York Herald man the other day. “‘ There 
are a few, it is true, who object to very small 
things, and will refuse to take a house if they 
find a fly speck on the door knob or a girl chew- 
ing gum in the same block, but as.@ general 
thing I can always come to some agreement with 


woman who really wants a house flat.” 


said. 

Not at all. Vos instance, there 
who came here for a nice flat on Friday, I saw 
at a glance that I could induce her to take one 
which has been on my hand for seven months. 
So I left the office in charge of that boy you see 
smoking cigarette stumps and catching flies over’ 
there, and went with the woman myself and 
shewed her the flat. She seemed pleased with 
it, and after she had hesitated a few minutes, L 
said:— 

‘** Nice flat, isn’t it ?’ 

“* Yes,’ she said, ‘I rather like it’. . 
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*Take it?’ 

** Well, I'll tell you. It’s a double flat, isn’t 
it? The parlor is a little small, but if yeu’ll 
tear down the wall and knock the two parlors 
into one, raise the ceiling about three feet—it’s 
a little low, you know—build a servants’ stairs, 
put up a passenger elevator, introduce steam 
heat, change the light shaft into a court, reduce 
the rent from seventy-five dollars to thirty dol- 
lars, and move the house a little further west, I 
will take a lease for six months.’ 

** Oh, no, I never have any trouble with women. 
All you have to do is to be a little accommodat- 
ing.” 


An Irishman just come over to this country 
had never seen a fiddle, A man came into the 
hotel with one under hisarm. He soon began 
to tune it up. One of the keys slipped, and he 
spit upon it to make it hold, and then began to 
draw the bow. The Irishman, who was watch- 
ing him, could stand it no longer, but bolted 
seroes the street into another hotel, exclaim- 


wy I thought this was a land of liberty and free- 
dom, but the devil take such a land where ye 
abuse children so bad!”’ 

Landlord: ‘‘ Who is abusing the children ?”’ 

Irishman: “‘ Why, a man came into the tavern 
just now with a little boy under his arm, and he 
began to torment the dear little child. First he 
began to pull and twist his ears; then to provoke 
him more he spit in his face, and then he drawed 
a brier across his belly, and Holy Virgin, how 
he did scrame!”’ 


“Don’r Loarer.—Young man, hold on 
& moment and be spoken to. Rob your parents 
of all they have worked to save to leave you after 
they are dead. Steal horses from a deacon or 


-- mules from a farmer who isindebt. Tell a one- 


armed consumptive man to his face that he is a 


liar. Steal all the sugar from a house where 
they are cooking pie plant. Put tar in the bot- 


a tom of a hen’s nest so the meditative hen cannot 


turn her eggs. Drive nails in the boot heels of 


- friends while they are asleep, so they will prick 


their soles when they put on their shoes. Soak 
the ends of matches in vinegar so they will 
not ignite.. Smoke cigarettes. Borrow small 
sums of money and never repay it. Start all the 
lies you can think of against the girls and women 
of your acquaintance. Wear your hair long and 
go with your ears dirty if you will, but don’t de 
the meanest and lowest down of all things— 
stand at the door of a scheol-house or church 
waiting for your girl to come out, so you can 
spear her and lug her away as goes a dog with a 
stolen bone. you have no respect fora girl, 


leave her al lf you have, dig the dirt from 
under your nails, wash your face and 
hands, call for 


her proper attention, and walk home with her 
like a gentleman. But don’t be a loafer. 


The following is extracted from “ Reminis- 
cences of Literary and Clerical Life’”’ :— 

‘*My grandfather used to tell me an amusing 
story about an ignorant young couple in his 
parish. He had married them, but the marriage 
was a failure; they could not get on at all well 
together. They had vast, undefined ideas of 
what a rector could do, and it entered into their 
foolish minds that he might be able to undo 
their marriage. So they asked him whether he 
could not take them into church again and per- 
form some service which would set them free, as 
they were before. The rector said musingly, 
‘Well, I think, if you come to church, I could 
put you into the way of becoming unmarried. 
Also, it is a curious kind of business, and instead 
of coming to the altar, as before, you will have 
to go into the belfry.’ So the unhappy couple 
readily assented; and at an appointed time they 
went to the church, and the rector marched them 
into the belfry. ‘ You see these two trestles,’ he 
said; ‘the husband will have to stand upon one 
trestle and the wife upon the other.’ Accord- 
ingly the husband, with much wonderment, 
stood on a trestle, and the wife did the same. 
* Now each of you take a bell-rope in your hand.’ 
This was done. ‘Now each of you tie the bell- 
rope round your neck and jump off the trestle.’ ~ 
‘Lor’, sir,’ said one of them, ‘we should be 
hanging ourselves!’ ‘Exactly,’ said the rector, 
‘that is what 1 mean. The only way by which 
you can unmarry yourselves in church is by 
hanging yourselves in the belfry.’ ”’ 


A certain minister was preaching a sermon on 
the prodigal son. He took as his text, “ And 
when he came to himself.’”’ ‘We have here, 
brethren,” said he, “‘ an instance of the wonder- 
ful depth of the meaning there is in Scripture. 
We see how low the unprincipled young indi- 
vidual had fallen. ‘When he came to himself.’ 
What does it mean? Well, look at home. What 
do we do when our money’s gone, and we have 
no credit? What do we turn to? The pawn 
shop. Sodidhe. First his coat would go. He 
might live a week on that. Then his waistcoat, 
That wouldn’t serve him long. Lastly, his shirt 
would follow; and—ah! then, my friends, ‘he 
came to himself.’ He couldn’t pawn himself, 
and so he went home to his father.” 


Not long since a New Hampshire committee- 
man was examining an ‘imfant school class. 
‘Can any little girl or boy give the definition of 
the word ‘ average ?’’’ he asked. 

For some time no one replied, but fiually a 
little girl hesitatingly replied :— 

** It’s a thing a hen xp egg on, sir.”’ 

“No, that’s not right.’’ 
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“ Yes, sir, my book says so,’”” and she trotted 
up to her questioner and pointed to this sentence 
in her reading book:— 

_ “A hen lays an egg every day on an average.”” 


‘PHILOSOPHY VS. HUMAN NATURE. 


When things run smoothly and my mental sky 
- Is clear of clouds, and there’s no cause for sighs, 
That is, when all is lovely and serene, then I 

Philosophize. 


But when the little ills of life appear, 

_ To pester, worry and pile care on care; 

When mere existence is sandpapered, as it were, 
Why, then I swear. 


When on the right side is my bank account, 
And great good luck my efforts seem to crown, 


‘ 
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Then upward toward the sky my spirits mount, 
I own the town. 


But when misfortune never seems to let 
Up on me, and each move appears a blunder, 
And life seems one ‘‘ demnition grind,’’ I get 
As mad as thunder. 


*Tis so with most; we all can smile at strife, 
At cares ani trials from which we are free; 
And calmly reason o’er the ills of life 
We never see. 


But when the clouds obscure our daily skies, 
And evils from Pandora’s box fly thick, 
Instead of stopping to philosophize, — 


We mostly kick. 
—Chicago Herald. 


IL.—Sunpay—Not quite so much fun. 
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